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Remarkable mileage 


An occasional remarkable mile- 
records are the rule with Kelly- 


age performance doesn’t prove 
anything. Once a tortoise beat 
Springfields—not the exception. 


a_ hare. 
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COSMOPOLITAN 


.VOL.LXIII JUNE.1017 NO. 1 


Sons of Antaeus 


By Herbert Kaufman 


: a HE Black Hundreds are over; the bashi-bazouk will raid no more. 
Freedom for Muscovy—Islam for Asia! 

At Tsarskoe Selo, an unstrung little man wanders in the gardens 
and tries to understand that there’s no Czar of Russia. ; 

To the south, a crippled abomination that once was Turkey reckons 
the shards of Moslem power, beholds the shadow of the Cross on Saint 
Sophia’s dome, reads banishment and vassalage in the last red sands of 
her hour. 

To rid the earth of such hated things is worth the price, however much 
humanity shall pay to cleanse itself. 

Credit Mars with two more good marks. List them with a hundred strides 
in medicine, the practicalization of air-ships, Europe's general advance in 
efficiency, the perfection of artificial limbs, the discovery of ambrin, improved 
wound-treatments, the miracles of face rebuilding, and, above all, the renais- 
sance of valor. 

War is a horrid recourse; but ignorance and cruelty and bigotry would 


desolate our prides if nations abandoned justice and deserted their high 


faiths. 
The plowshare of progress is tipped with a sword. The road up which we 
came ts paved with martyred men. : 


When we fear only dishonor and cowardice, posterity need fear for nothing. 

We are sons of Anteus, and rise from the ground stronger for every blow 
that we take in a righteous cause. 

Only the peoples that evade their duty perish. Fear destroys empires. It 
is a man’s lot to fight for his race and his place. Recreants do not survive. 

Was ever mighty surgery without blood? There are times when the 
steel alone can heal—then bayonets must do a scalpel’s work to right 
the wrong. 

Until we all stand upon the same heights and see the same lights, civilization 
must expect to employ force against those who will not respect reason. 


ut, 1917, MAGAZINE COMPANY (COSMOPOLITAN MaCaziNE) 
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DANCE OF THE SONG OF THE SYLPHI 


BY ELLA WHEELER WILCOX 


DECORATION BY W.T.BENDA 


DES 


The unwritten law of the ancient Egyptians demanded that a famous dancer or singer should 


“retire at the height of her career or die. 


Amaremu, the wonderful dancer, confessed to the 


we of the Temple of Sais that she had decided to die after dancing the ‘Song of the 


yi phides.” 
and he would improvise music for it. 


from a human skull.—ELLA WHEELER WILCOX 


was Amaremu!) 
Unto the priest of the temple. the Temple 
of Sais, drew nigh. 
She had reached the height of her triumph, and 
now, as all men knew, 
She must dance no more or die. 


f MAREMU the dancer (Oh, a dancer of dreams 


Amaremu the dancer (Oh, Amaremu was a dancer 
of songs!) 
Unto the priest of the temple, the Temple of 
ais, said, 
“I will dance the Song of the Sylphides once more 
for the waiting throngs: 
Then go my way with the dead.” 


Then answered the priest to the dancer (to Amare- 
mu, dancer of love), > 
“Show me the dance of the Sylphides and teach 
me its rhythm and time: 
I will shape you an air on the skull-horn; | will 
play for you as you move 
Through the song of the wordless rime.” 


Amaremu the dancer (dancer of anthems and hymns | 


to the sun) 
Danced in the Temple of Sais, alone for the priest 
who played. . 
Slowly the notes from the skull-horn came quivering 
ane Dy one, ; 
And slowly the dancer swayed. 


The priest, who was a great musician, asked her to rehearse the dance for him 
The instrument used by the priest was a horn fashioned 


Faster and wilder and madder danced Amaremu, 
danced Amaremu. 
She flung down garment by garment; she tore off 
veil by veil; 
And the face of the priest was pallid. and his breath 
came hard as he drew 
From the skull-horn sounds like a wail. 


Amaremu the dancer (the dancer of dream and song, 
of rite and feast. 
Dancer of mighty emptions, dancer of terrible 
joys) 
Stood nude in the Temple of Sais. stood nude before 
the priest. 
In the beauty that destroys. 


Amaremu the dancer (Oh, Amaremu was dance and 
song and dream!) 
Stood white in her awful beauty, while the pale 
priest brought a note 
Like the mingled shout of a devil and a soul's 
espairing scream . 
From the skull-horn's hollow throat. 


Amaremu the dancer (the dancer of the Sylphides’ 
Song of Death) 
Had finished her dance of passion. and the priest 
had ceased to play. 
And white as a marble statue. like a statue. without 
breath, 
In the dead priest's.arms she lay. 
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DRAWN BY T. D. SKIDMORE 


(Oats for the Woman) 
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“I didn't know, I. W.! Don't kill me for what I didn't know!” 
| 


Oats Jor the 
Woman 


Did Hattie Becker have the right to 
create the happiness she did for her 
husband, and share in it herself? In 
settlement of the ‘debt she was called 
upon to pay society, was more exacted 
from her than she should justly have 
given? These questions will inevita- 
bly arise in the mind of every reader of 
this story, and, when once before us, 
they cannot be lightly dismissed. Miss 
Hurst, true artist that she is, does not 
help in solving them. But she stirs 
us to search our souls for the answers, 
and there alone can they be found. 


By Fannie Hurst 


Illustrated by T. I). Skidmore 


HAT women who toil not neither do they 
spin might know the feel of fabrics so 
cunningly contrived that they lay to the 
flesh like the inner petals of buds, three 

hundred and fifty men, women, and children con- 
trived, between strikes, to make the show-rooms of 

the Kessler Costume Company, Incorporated, a 

sort of mauve and mirrored Delphi, where buyers 

from twenty states came to invoke forecast of the mood of 
skirts, the caprice of sleeves, and the rumored flip to the 
train. Before’ these flips and moods, a gigantic industry 
held semiannual pause, destinies of lace factories trembling 
before a threatened season of strictly tailor-mades, velvet- 
looms slowing at the shush of taffeta. When women would 
be sleazy, petticoat manufacturers went overnight into an 
oblivion from which there might or might not be returning. 
The willow-plume waved its day, making and unmaking 
merchants. 

Destiny loves thus to spring from acorn beginnings. 
Helen smiled, and Troy fell. Roast pork, and I doubt not 
then and there the apple sauce, became a national institu- 
tion because a small boy burned his fingers. 

That is why, out from the frail love of women for the 
flesh and its humors, and because, for the webby cling of 
chiffon, too often no price is too high, the Kessler Costume 
Company employed, on the factory side of the door, the 
three hundred and fifty sewers and cutters, not one of whose 
monthly wage could half buy the real-lace fichu or the 
painted chiffon frock of his own handiwork. 

On the show-room side of the door, painted mauve within 
and not without, mannequins, so pink finger-tipped, so 
tilted of instep, and so bred in the thrust to the silhouette, 
trailed these sleazy products of thick fingers across mauve- 
colored carpet and before the appraising eyes of twenty 
states. 

Often as not, smoke rose in that room from the black 
cigar of the Omaha Store, Omaha, or Ladies’ Wear, Cleve- 
land. In season, and particularly during the frenzied dog- 
days of August, when the fate of the new waist-line or his 
daring treatment of cloth of silver hung yet in the balance, 
and the spirit of Detroit must be browbeaten by the dictum 


“IT ask you, is it a shame a child should hang on 
to the telephone an hour at a time?” 


of the sleeveless thing in evening frocks, Leon Kessler 
himself smoked a day-long chain of cigarettes, lighting 
one off the other. 

In the model-room, a long, narrow slit, roaringly venti- 
lated by a whirling machine, lined in frocks suspended from 
hangers, and just wide enough for two very perfect thirty- 
sixes to stand abreast, August fell heavily. So heavily that 
occasionally a cloak-model, her lot to show next December’s 
conceit in theater-wraps, fainted on the show-dais; or a 
cloth-of-gold evening gown, donned for the twentieth time 
that sweltering day, would suddenly, with its model, 
crumple, a glittering huddle, to the floor. 

Upon Miss Hattie Becker, avho within the narrow slit 
had endured eight of these Augusts with only two casual 
faints and a swoon or two nipped in the bud, this ninth 
August came in so furiously that, sliding out of her sixth 
showing of a cloth-of-silver and blue-fox opera-wrap, a shiver- 
ing that amounted practically to a chill took hold of her. 

“Br-r-r,”’ she said, full of all men’s awe at the carbon- 
dioxide paradox; ‘I’m so hot I’m cold!” 

Miss Clarice Delehanty slid out of a shower of tulle-of- 
gold dancing-frock and into an Avenue gown of rough serge. 
The tail of a very arched eyebrow threatened, and then 
ran down in a black rill. 


“Tf Niagara Falls was claret lemonade, 
You’d see me beat it to a watery grave.” 
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»Hurry along there with fifty- 
seven, Delehanty! Heyman's 
got to see the line and catch 
that six-two Chicago flier” 


“That'll be enough canary-talk out of you, Clare. Hand 
me my shirt-waist there off the hook.” 

” — Kess say we had to show Keokuk the line before 
unch?” 

“Tf the King of England was buying ermine sport coats 
this morning, I would.1’t show ’em before I had a cold cut 
and a long drink in me. Hurry; hand me my waist, Clare, 
— the girls come in from showing the bridesmaid 
ine.” 

Miss Delehanty flung the garment down the narrow length 
of the room. 

“Minneapolis don’t know it, but after this showing, he’s 
going to blow me to the frappiest little lunch on the Waldorf 
roof.” 

Miss Becker buttoned her flimsy blouse with three pearl 
beads down its front, wiping constantly at a constantly 
dampening brow. 

“You'd shove over the Goddess of Liberty if you thought 
she had her foot on a meal-ticket.”’ 

“Yes; and if I busted her, you could build a new one on 
the lunch-money you’ve saved in your time.” 

“Waldorf! You got a fine chance with Minneapolis. 
; You mean the Automat, and two spoons for the ice- 
cream.” 
= Miss Delehanty adjusted a highly eccentric hat, a small 

: green velvet outrageously tilted off the rear of its bandeau, 
4 and a wide black streamer flowing down over one shoulder. 
It was the match to the explosive effect of the trotteur gown. 
She was Fashion’s humoresque, except that Fashion has no 
sense of humor. Very presently, Minneapolis would 


Oats for the Woman 


i 
appraise her at two hundred 
and seventy-five as is. Miss 
Delehanty herself came 
cheaper. 

“Say, Hattie, don’t let be- 
ing an old man’s darling go to your 
head. The grandchildren may issue 
an injunction.” 

A flare of crimson rushed immediately 
. over Miss Becker’s face, spreading down 
into her neck. 

“You let him alone!” 

“Say, it’s better to have loved a short man 

than never to have loved a-tall!” 

“He’s a darn sight better than anything I’ve seen you 

irls picking for yourselves. You never met a man in your 
hfe whose name wasn’t Johnnie. You couldn’t land a John 
in a million years.” 

Miss Delehanty raised her face from over a shoe-buckle. 
A stare began to set in, as obviously innocent as a small 
boy’s between spitballs. 

“Well, who said anything about old St. Louis, I’d like 
to know?” 

“You did, and you leave him alone! What do you know 
about a real man? You’d pass up a Ford ride to sit still in 
a pasteboard limousine every time!”’ 

“Well, of all things! Did I say anything?” 

“Yes, you did!” 

“Why, for my part, he can show you a good time eight 
nights in the week and Sundays, too.” ey 

“He ain’t got grandchildren—if you want to know it.” 

“Did I say he had?” 

“Yes, you did!” 

“Why, I don’t blame any girl for showing grandpa a good 
time.” 

“You could consider yourself darn lucky, Clarice Dele- 
hanty, if one half as good ever i 

“Ask the girls if I don’t always say old St. Louis is all to 
the good. Three or four years ago, right after his wife died, 
I said to Ada, I said——”’ 

A head showed suddenly through the lining side of the 
mauve portiéres, blue-eyed, blue-shaved, and with a triple 
ripple of black hair trained backward. 

“Hurry along there with fifty-seven, Delehanty! Hey- 
man’s got to see the line and catch that six-two Chicago 
flier.” 

Miss Delehanty fell into pose, her profile turned back 
over one shoulder. 

“Tell him to chew a clove; it’s good for breathless haste,” 
she said, disappearing through portiéres into the show-room. 

Miss Becker thrust herself.from a_hastily-found-out 
aperture, patting, with final touch, her belt into place. 

“Have I been asking you for five years, Kess, to knock 
before you poke your head in on us girls?” 

Mr. Leon Kessler appeared then fully between the 
curtains, letting them drape heavily behind him. Gotham 
garbs her poets and her brokers, her employers and employees 
in the national pin-stripes and sack coat. Except for a few 
pins stuck upright in his coat lapel, Mr. Kessler might have 
been his banker or his salesman. Typical New Yorker is 
the pseudo, half enviously bestowed upon his kind by 
hinter America. It signifies a bi-weekly manicure, femininely 
administered; a hotel lobbyist who can outstare a seatless 
guest; the sang-froid to add up a dinner-check; spats. 
When Mr. Kessler tipped, it did not clink; it rustled. In 
theater, at each interval between acts, he piled out over 
ladies’ knees and returned chewing a mint. He journeyed 
twice a year to a famous Southern spa, and there won or 
lost his expenses. He regarded Miss Becker, peering at 
her around the fluff of a suspended frock of pink tulle. 

““What’s the idea, Becker? Keokuk wants to see you in 
the wrap line.” 

Miss Becker swallowed hard, jamming down and pinning 
into a small taffy-colored turban, her hair, the exact shade 
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of it, escaping in scallops. Carefully powdered-out lines 
of her face seemed to emerge suddenly through the con- 
served creaminess of her skin. Thirty-four, in its un- 
guarded moments, will out. Miss Becker had almost de- 
tained twenty’s waist-line and twenty-two’s ardent thrust 
of face. It was only the indentures of time that had begun 
to tell slightly—indentures that powder could not putty 
out. There was a slight bagginess of throat where the years 
love to eat in first, and out from the eyes a spray of fine lines. 
It was these lines that came out now indubitably. 

“Tf you want me to lay down on you, Kess, for sure, just 
ask me to show the line again before lunch. I’m about 
ready to keel. And you can’t put me off again. I’m 
ready, and you got to come now.” 

He dug so deeply into his pockets that 
his sleeves crawled up. 

“Say, look here: I’ve got my 
business to attend to, and, when 
my trade’s in town, my _ trade 
comes first. See? Take off and 
show Keokuk a few numbers. I 
want him to see that chinchilla 
drape.” 

She reached out, closing her 
hand over his arm. 

“Tl show him the whole line, 

Kess, when we’re back from lunch. 
I got to talk to you, I tell you. 
You put me off yesterday and the 
day before, and this—this is the 
last.” 

“The last what?” 

“Please, Kess, if you only run 
over to Rinehardt’s with me. I 
got to tell you something. Some- 
thing about me and —and—” He 
regarded her in some perplexity. . 

“Tell it to me here. Now!” 

*“Tean’t. The girls’ll be swarm- 
ing in any minute. Ican’t get you \ 
anywheres but lunch. It’s the first 
thirty minutes of your time I’ve 
asked in five years, Kess—is that 
little enough? Let Cissie show 
Keokuk the blouses till we get 
back. It’s something, Kess, I can’t 
put off. Kess, please!” 

*Her face was so close to him and 
so eager that he turned to back 
out. 

“Wait for me at the Thirty-first 
Street entrance,” he said, “and I’ll 
shoot you across to Rinehardt’s.”’ 

She caught up her small silk 
hand-bag and ran out toward the 
elevators. Down in Thirty-first 
Street, a wave of heat met, almost 
overpowering her. New York, enervated 
from sleepless nights on fire-escapes and 
in bedrooms opening on areaways, moved 
through it at half-speed, hugging the 
narrow. shade of buildings. Infant mor- 
tality climbed with the thermometer. 
In Fifth Avenue, cool, ‘high bedrooms 
were boarded and empty. In First Avenue, 
babies lay naked on the floor, snuffing out for 
want of oxygen. 

Across that man-made Grand Cafion, men 
leap sometimes, but seldom. Mothers whose babies 
lie naked on. the floor look out across it, damning. 

Out-into this*flaying heat, Miss Becker stepped 
gingerly, almost immediately rejoined by Mr. Leon 
Kessler, crowningly touched with the correct thing 
in straw sailors. 
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“Get a move on,” he said, guiding her across the soft 
asphalt. 

In Rinehardt’s, one of a thousand such Rathskeller retreats 
designed for a city that loves to dine in fifteen languages, 
the noonday cortége of summer widowers had not yet 
arrived. Waiters moved through the dim, pink-lit gloom, 
dressing their tables temptingly cool and white, dipping ice 
out from silver buckets into thin tumblers. 

They seated themselves beneath a ceiling-fan, Miss 
Becker’s taffy-colored scallops rising in the scurry of air. 

“Lordy,” she said, closing her eyes and pressing her 
finger-tips against them, “I wish I could lease this spot for 
the summer!” 

’ He pushed a menu-card toward her. 

“What’ll you have? There’s plenty under the ‘ready 
to serve.’” 

She peeled out of her white-silk gloves. 

“Some cold cuts and a long ice-tea.” 

He ordered after her and more at length, then lighted 
a cigarette. 

“Well?” he said, waving out a match. 

She leaned forward, already designing with her fork on 
the table-cloth. 

“Kess, can you guess?” 

“Come on with it!” 

“Have you—noticed anything?” 

“Say, I'd have a sweet time keeping up with you 
girls!” 

She looked at him now evenly between the eyes. 

“You kept up with me pretty close for three years, 
didn’t you?” 

“Say, you knew what you were doing!” 
“T—I’m not so sure of that by a long shot. I—I was 
fed up with the most devilish kind of promises there are. , 
The kind you was too smart to put in words or—or in 

writing. You—you only looked’em.” 

“T suppose you was kidnaped one dark and stormy 
night while the villain pursued you, eh? Is that it?” | 

She wavered at that, turning from his gaze. 

“Oh, what’s the use—rehashing! After that time up 
at Saranac and—and then the—flat, it—it just seemed the 
way I felt about you then—that—that nothing you wanted 
could be wrong. I guess I knew what I was doing all 
right, or, if I didn’t, I ought to have. I was rotten—or 
I couldn’t ’a’ done it, I guess. Only, deep inside of me I 
was waiting and banking on you like—like poor little Cissie 
is now. And you knew it; you knew it all them three 
years.” 

“Say, did you get me over here to——” 

a only hope to God when you’re done with Cissie, 
vou’ 

“You let me take care of my own affairs. If it 
comes right down to it, there’s a few things I could tell 
you, girl, that ain’t so easy to listen to. Let’s get off the 
subject while the going’s good.” é 

“Oh, anybody that plays as safe as you——”’ 

He raised his voice, shoving back his chair, 

“Well, if you want me to clear out of this place quicker 
than you can bat your eye, you just——”’ 

“No, no Kess—shh-h-h!” 

“Tf there ever was a girl in my shop’s had a square deal, 
that girl’s been you.” 

“*Square deal!’ Because after I held on and—ate out my 
heart for three years, you didn’t—take away my job, too? 
Somebody ought to pin a Carnegie medal on you!” 

“You’ve held down a twenty-dollar-a-week job season 
in and season out, when thete’ve been times it didn’t even 
pay for the ink it took to write you on the pay-roll.” 

“There’s nothing I ever got out of you I didn’t earn 
three times over.” 

“A younger figure than yours is getting to be wouldn’t 
hurt the line any, you know. It’s because I make it a rule 
not to throw off the old girls when their waist-lines begin to 
spread that makes you so grateful, is it? There’s not a firm 


in town keeps on a girl after she begins to heavy up. If you 
got to know why I took you off the dress line and: put you 
in the wraps, it’s because I seen you widening into a thirty- 
eight and a darn poor one at that. I can sell two wraps off 
Cissie to one off you. You’re getting hippy, girl, and since 
you started the subject, you can be darn glad you know 
where your next week’s salary’s coming from.” 

She was reddening so furiously that even her ear-lobes, 
their tips escaping beneath the turban, were tinged. 

“Maybe I—I’m getting hippy, Kess; but it'll take 
more than anything you can ever do for me to make up 
for-——”’ 

“Gad,” he said, flipping an ash in some disgust, “I wish 
I had a ten-cent piece for every one since!” 


“I tell you, Kess, he'll take me to Jersey 


“Oh,” she cried, her throat jerking, “‘you eat what you 
just said! You eat it, because you know it ain’t so!” 

“Now look here,’ he said, straightening up suddenly: 
“T don’t know what your game is, but if you’re here to stir 
up the old dust that’s been laid for five years——” 

“No, no, Kess! It’s only that—what I got to tell you— 
I—it makes a difference, I——”’ 

What? ” 

“There’s nothing in these years since, I swear to God, or 
in the years before, that I got to be ashamed of!” 

“All right! All right!” 

“Tf ever a girl came all of a sudden to her senses, it was me. 
If ever a girl has lived a quiet life, picking herself up and 
brushing the dust off, it’s been me. Oh, I don’t say I ain’t 
been entertained by the trade—I didn’t dodge my job—but 
it’s been a straight kind of a time—straight!” 

“T’m not asking for an alibi, Becker. What’s the idea?” 

“Kess,” she said, leaning forward, with tears popping 
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out in her eyes, ‘I. W. Goldstone has asked me to marry 
him.” He laid down his roll in the act of buttering it, 
gazing across at her with his knife upright in his hand. 

“Huh? ” 

“Night before last, Kess, in the poppy room at Shalif’s. 

“Are you crazy?” 

‘““Tt’s the God’s truth, Kess. He’s begging me for an 
answer to-night, before he goes back home.” 

“J. W. Goldstone, of Goldstone & Auer, ladies’ wear?” 

She nodded, her hand to her throat. 

“Well, I'll be strung up!” 

“He—he says, Kess, it’s been on his mind for a year and 
a half, ever since his spring trip a year ago. He wants to 
take me back with him, Kess, home.” 


” 


to-morrow and marry me, if I give the word” 


“Whew!” said Mr. Kessler, wiping his brow and the 
back of his collar. 

“You’re no more surprised than me, Kess. 
feli off the Christmas tree.” 

“Good Lord, why, his wife—he had her in the store it 
seems yesterday!”’. 

““She’s been dead four years and seven months, Kess.” 

“Old I. W. and you!” 

“He's only fifty-two, Kess; I’m thirty-four.” 

“T. W. Goldstone!” 

“T know it. I can’t realize it neither.” 

“Why, he’s wortha hundred thousand if he’s wortha cent.” 

“T know it, Kess. a 

“The old man’s stringing you, girl. 
and listen.” 

“He’s not stringing me! I tell you he’s begging me to 
matry him and go back home with him. ' He’s even told his 
—davghter about 


I—I nearly 


His kind stop, look, 


_ “Good Lord—little Effie! I was out there once when she 
was a kid. Stopped off on my way to Hot Springs. They 
live in a kind of park—Forest Park Street or something or 
other. Why I’ve done business with Goldstone & Auer for 
fifteen years, and my father before me. Good Lord!” 

“What’ll I do, Kess?” 

“So that’s the size of the fish you went out and landed!” 

“T didn’t! I didn’t! He’s been asking me out the last 
three trips and post-cards in between, but I never thought 
nothing of it.” 

“Why, he can’t get away with this!” 

Why? ” 

“They won’t stand for it out in that Middle-West town. 
He’s the head of a big business. He’s got a grown daughter.” 

“He’s got her fixed, Kess—settled on 
her.” 

“Hattie Becker, Mrs. I. W. Goldstone! 
Gad, can you beat it? Can’t you just see 
me, when I come ou@ to St. Louis pretty 
soon, having dinner out at Mrs. I. W. Gold- 
stone’s house? Say, am I seeing things?’’ 

“What’ll I do, Kess? What’ll I do?” 

“T tell you that you can’t get away with 
it, girl. The old man’s getting childish; 
they'll have to have him restrained. Why, 
the woman he was married to for twenty 
years, Lenie Goldstone, never even seen a 
skirt-dance. I remember once he brought 
her to New York and then couldn’t let her 
see a cabaret show. He won’t even buy 
sleeveless models for his French room.” 

“T tell you, Kess, he’ll take me to Jersey 
to-morrow and marry me, if I give the 
word.” 

“Not a chance!” 
“T tell you yes. 
you. I got to tell him to-night, Kess. 

—goes back to-morrow.” 

He regarded her slowly, watching her 
throat where it throbbed. 

“Well, what are you going to do?” * 

don’t know.” 

“Where do you stand with him? Sweet 
sixteen and never been kissed?” 

““He—he don’t ask questions, Kess. I— 
I’m his ideal, he says, of the—kind of— 
woman can take up for him where his wife 
left off. He says we’re alike in everything 
but looks, and that a man who was happy in 
marriage like him can’t be happy outside of 
it. He—he’s sized up pretty well the way 
I live, and—and he knows I don’t expect too 
much out of life no more. Just a quiet kind 
of team-work, he puts it—pulling together 
fifty-fifty, and somebody’s hand to hold 
onto when old fellow Time hits you a 
whack in the knees from behind. But he ain’t old when he 
talks that way, Kess; he—he’s beautiful to me.” 

“Does he wear a mask when he makes love?” 

“He’s got a fine face.” 

“So that’s the way you’re playing it, is it? Love-stuff?” 

“Oh, I’ve had all the love-stuff knocked out of me. 
Three years of eating out my heart is about all the love-stuff 
I can handle for a while. He don’t want that in a woman. 
I don’t want it in him. He’s just a plain, good man I never 
in my life could dream of having. A good home in a good 
town where life ain’t like a red-eyed devil ready to hit in 
deep between the shoulder-blades. I know why he says 
he can see his wife in me. He knows I’m the kind was 
cut out for that kind of life—home and kitchen and my 
own parsley in my own back yard. He knows, if he marries 
me, carpet slippers seven nights in the week is my speed. 
I never want to see a “roof,”’ or a music-show, or a cabaret 
again to the day I die. He knows I'll fit in home like a gqid- 


That’s why I got to see 
He 
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Mre. Goldstone took the small face between her hands, peering down into it. “Effie, Effie, don't let-——" 
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fish in its bowl. Life made a mistake with me, and it’s going 
to square itself. It’s fate, Kess; that’s what it is—fate!”’ 

She clapped her hands to her see sobbing down into 
them. 

He glanced about him in quick and nervous concern. 

“Pull yourself together there, Becker; we're in a public 
place.” 

“Tf only I could go to him and tell him.” 

“Well, you can’t.” 

“Tt’s not you that keeps me. Only, I know that with his 
kind of man and at his age, a woman is—is one thing or 
another and that ends it. With a grown daughter, he 
wouldn’t—couldn’t—he’s too set in his ways to know how it 
was with me—and—what’ll I do, Kess?”’ 

“Say, I’m not going to stand in your light if that’s what’s 
eating you. If you can get away with it, I don’t wish you 
nothing but well. Looks to me like all right, if you want to 
make the try. I’ll even come and break bread with you 
when I go out to see my Middle-West trade pretty soon. 
That’s the kind of a hairpin I am.” 

“Tt’s like I keep saying to myself, Kess. If—if he’d ask 
me anything, it—it would be different. He—he says he 
never felt so satisfied that a woman had the right stuff in 
her, and Ihave. There’s nothing in the world can take that 
away from me. I can give him what he wants. I knolv 
Ican. Why, the way I'll make up to that little girl out there 
and love her to death! I ask so little, Kess—just a decent 
life and rest—peace—I’m tired. I want to let myself get 
fat. I’m built that way, to get fat. It was nothing but 
diet give me the anemia last summer. He says he wants 
me to plump out. Perfect thirty-six don’t mean nothing 
in his life except for the trade. No more rooming-houses 
with the kitchenette in the bathroom. A kitchen, he says, 
Kess, half the size of the show-room, and a butler’s pantry. 
He likes to play pinochle at night, he says, next to the 
sitting-room fire. He tried to learn me the rules of the 
game the other night in the poppy room. It’s easy. His 
first wife was death on flowers. She used to train roses over 
their back fence. He loved to see her there. He wants me 
to like to grow them. He wants to take me back to a home 
of my own and peace, where life can’t look to a girl like a 
devil with horns. He wants to take me home What'll 
I do, Kess? Please, please, what'll I do?” 

He was rather inarticulate, but reached out to: pat her 
arm. 

““Go—to it—girl, and—God bless you!” | 


Forest Park Boulevard comes in sootily, smoke-stacks, 
gas-tanks, and large areas of scarred vacant lots boding ill 
enough for its destiny. But after a while, where Taylor 
Avenue bisects, it begins to retrieve itself. Here it is 
parked down its center, a narrow strip set out in shrubs, and 
on either side, traffic, thus divided, flows evenly up and 
down a macadamized roadway. In summer, the shrubs 
thicken, half concealing one side of Forest Park Boulevard 
from its other. Houses suddenly take on detached and 
architectural importance, often as not a gravel driveway 
dividing lawns, and out further still, where the street 
eventually flows into Forest Park, the Italian Renaissance 
invades, somebody’s rococo money’s worth. 

I. W. Goldstone’s home, so near the park that, in spring, 
the smell of lilacs and gasoline hover over it, pretends not 
to period or dynasty. Well detached, and so far back from 
the sidewalk that interlocking trees conceal its second-story 
windows, an alcove was frankly a bulge on its red-brick 
exterior. Where the third-floor bathroom, an afterthought, 
led off the hallway, it jutted out, a shingled protuberance on 
the left end of the house. A tower swelled out of its front 
end, and all year round geraniums and boxed climbing 
vines bloomed in its three stories. 

Across a generous ledge of veranda, more vines grew quite 
furiously, reaching their height and then growing down upon 
themselves. “Behind those vines, and so cunningly con- 
cealed by them that not even the white wrapper could 


flash through to the passer-by, Mrs. I. W. Goldstone, in a 
chair that would rock rhythmically with her, loved to sit in 
the first dusk of evening, pleasantly idle. A hose twirling 
on the lawn, spun up the smell of green, abetted by similar 
whirlings down the wide vista of adjoining lawns. Occa- 
sionally, a prideful and shirt-sleeved landed proprietor 
wielded his own hose, flushing the parched sidewalk or 
shooting spray against hot bricks that drank in thirstily. 

As Mrs. Goldstone rocked, she smiled, tilting herself 
backward off the balls of her feet. The years had cropped 
out in her suddenly, surprisingly, and with a great deal of 
geniality. The taffy cast to her hair had backslid to ashes 
of roses. Uncorseted and in the white wrapper, she was 
quite frankly wide-spread, her hips fitting in tight between 
the chair-arms, and her knees wide. 

A screen door snapped sharply shut on its spring, Mr. I. W. 
Goldstone emerging. There was a great rotundity to his 


‘silhouette, the generous outward curve to his waist-line 


giving to his figure a sway-back erectness, the legs receding 
rather short and thin from the bay waistcoat. 

“Hattie?” 

“Here I am, I. W.” 

“T looped up the sweet peas.” 

Good ! 

He sat down beside her, wide-kneed too, the smooth top of 
his head and his shirt sleeves spots in the darkness. 

“‘Get dressed a little, Hattie, and I get out the car and 
ride you out to Forest Park Highlands.”’ 

She slowed, but did not cease to rock. 

“Tt’s so grand at home this evening, I. W., I’m too com- 
fortable to even dress myself.” 

He felt for her hand im the gloom; she put it out to him. 

huck home too much, Hattie.” 

“T guess I do, honey; but it’s like I can never get enough 
of it. The first year I was a home body, and the second and 
third year I’m two of ’em.” 

“That’s something you'll never hear me complain of in a 
woman. There’s a world of good in the woman who loves 
her home.” 

“Tt’s not that, I. W. It’s because I—I never dreamed 
that there was anything like this coming to me. To live 
around in rooms, year in and year out, in the lonesomest 
town in the world, and then, all of a sudden, a home of 
your own and a hubby of your own and a daughter of your 
own, why—I dunno—sometimes when I think of them days 
it’s like life was a big red devil with horns and a tail that I'd 
got away from. Why, if it was to get me again, I—I dunno, 
honey, I dunno—I—just—dunno.” 

“You're a good woman, Hattie, and you deserve all that’s 
coming to you; I wish it was more.” 

“And you’re a good man—they don’t come no better.” 

“Tm satisfied with my bargain.” 

“And me with mine, honey, if—if you didn’t mind the 
talk.” 

. S-ay, this town would talk if you cut its tongue out.” 

“You’re my nice old hubby!”’ 

“If I ever Was a little uneasy in the beginning, Hattie, 
it was the girl—those things don’t always turn out.’ 

““Tt’s her as much as me, I. W. She’s the sweetest little 
thing.” 

“Never seen the like the way you took hold though. I'll 
bet there’s not one woman in a hundred could have worked 
it out easier.” 

“That’s right—kid me to death.” 

“**Kid,’ she says, the minute I tell her the truth.” 

“Put on your cap, I. W., it’s getting damp.” 

He felt under the chair-cushion, drawing out and adjust- 
ing a black skull-cap. 

“Want to go to the picture-show awhile, Hattie?”’ 

“No; when Lizzie’s done the dishes, I want to set some 
dough.” 

“Let’s walk, then, a little. I ate too much supper.” 

“Just in the side yard, I. W. It’s a shame the way I don’t 
dress evenings.” (Continued on page 119) 
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GHITA, or Gyp, as she is al- 
ways called, was eight years 
old when her real father, Major 
Winton, decided that she should 
henceforth bear his name. This 
was after the death of the hus- 
band of her mother (who herself 
had died at Gyp’s birth), a coun- 
try squire who never knew that 
Gyp was not his daughter, and 
who had made Winton the child’s 
guardian. She is brought up at 
Winton’s hunting-box at Milden- 
ham, under the care of her old 
nurse, Betty. When she finally 
learns the story of her parentage, 
Gyp will accept nothing but her 
mother’s estate. 

At twenty-three, Gyp, against 
her father’s wishes, marries a 
Swedish violinist, Gustav Fiorsen, 
and soon finds that he can never 
possess her heart. He proves 
to be unfaithful, also most selfish, 
irritable, extravagant, and some- 
times drinks to excess. When 
their child, little Gyp, is about a 
year old, Gyp, fearing for the 

aby’s safety on account of 
Fiorsen’s uncontrolled temper 
and jealousy, leaves him and re- 
turns to her father. She rejects 
the pleas of Winton and his sister, 
aunt Rosamund, that she try 
for a divorce. Dread of the pub- 
licity and the difficulty of obtain- 
ing freedom under the present 
existent British law make her 
refuse. 

A few months later, she meets 
Bryan Summerhay, a young bar- 
rister whose home is near Milden- 
ham, but who is now practising 
in London. They fall deeply in 
love. When Gyp tells her father 
of this, he insists more strongly 
on a divorce, but she replies that 
it is too late; that her husband 
could divorce her 1f he will. Fior- 
sen, in a repentant mood, comes 
to see Gyp and begs her to return 
to him, but’she tells him of the 
state of things between herself 
and Summerhay, and he rushes 
from the house and presently 
attempts to renew an affair, which 
had ended when a child was born dead, with Daphne Wing, 
a dancer of the music-halls and daughter of an undertaker, 
whose real name is Daisy Wagge, and whom he had met 
through his friend, Count Paul Rosek. Gyp informs Sum- 
merhay at orice of her husband’s knowledge of their relation- 
ship. For the first time, the young lover seems to feel_ 
that he wants more than her untouched heart. But the 
wave of resentment this brings quickly passes, and he prom- 
ises Gyp that it will never arise again. : 


HAT same evening, standing at the corner of Bury 

Street, Summerhay watched Gyp, going swiftly 

to her father’s house. He could not bring him- 

self to move while there was still a chance to 

catch a glimpse of her face, a sign from her hand. Gone! 
He walked away with his head down. The more blissful 
the hours just spent, the greater the desolation when they 
are over. Of such is the nature of love, as he was now dis 
cerning. The longing to have her always with him was 
growing fast. Since her husband knew—why wait? There 
would be no rest for either of them in an existence of meet- 
ings and partings like this, with the menace of that fellow. 
She must come away with him at once—abroad—until 
things had declared themselves; and then he must find a 
place where they could live and she feel safe and happy. 
He must show he was in dead earnest, set his affairs in order 
And he thought: “No good doing things by halves. 
Mother must know. The sooner the better. Get it over 
—at once!’ And, with a grimace of discomfort, he set out 
for bis aunt’s house in Cadogan Gardens, where his mother 


All this was like a voyage down some river 


always stayed. when 
she was in town. 64 

Lady Summerhay cyo Nn 
was in the boudoir, 
waiting for and 
reading a book: on 
dreams. A red-shaded By John 
lamp cast a mellow uthor of 
tinge over her gray 
frock, over one red- 
dish cheek and one 
white shoulder. She was a striking person, tall and 
well built, her very blond hair only just turning gray, for 
she had married young and been a widow fifteen years— 
one of those women whose naturally free spirits have been 
netted by association with people of public position. Bub- 
bles were still risingfrom her submerged soul, but it was 
obvious that it would not again set eyes on the horizon. 
With views neither narrow nor illiberal, as views in society 
go, she judged everything now as people of public position 
must—discussion, of course, but no alteration in one’s way 
of living. Speculation and ideas did not affect social 
usage. The countless movements in which she and her 
friends were interested for the emancipation and benefit of 
others were, in fact, only channels for letting off her super- 
fluous good-will, conduit-pipes for the directing spirit bred 
inher. She thought and acted in terms of the public good, 
regulated by what people of position said at luncheon and 
dinner. And it was surely not her fault that such people 
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of dreams, the very fulfilment of felicity 


must lunch and dine. 
When her son had bent 
and kissed her, she 
held up the book to 
him and said: 

“Well, Bryan, I think 
this man’s book dis- 
graceful; he simply runs 
his sex-idea to death. 
Really, we aren’t all 
quite so obsessed as 
that. I do think he ought to be put in his own lunatic 
asylum.” 

Summerhay, looking down at her gloomily, answered, 

“T’ve got bad news for you, mother.” 

Lady Summerhay closed the book and searched his face 
with apprehension. She knew that expression. She knew 
that poise of his head, as if butting at something. He looked 
like that when he came to her in gambling-scrapes. Was 
this another? Bryan had always been a pickle. His next 
words took her breath away. 

“The people at Mildenham, Major Winton and his 
daughter—you know. Well, I’m in love with her—I’m— 
I’m her lover.” 

Lady Summerhay uttered a gasp. 

“But—but—Bryan——”’ 

“That fellow she married drinks. He’s impossible. She 
had to leave him a year ago, with her baby—other reasons, 
too. Look here, mother: This is hateful, but you’d got 
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to know. I can’t talk of-her. 
There’s no chance of a divorce.” 
His voice grew higher. ‘Don’t 
try to persuade me out of it. 
It’s no good.” 

Lady Summerhay, from 
whose comely face a frock, as it 
were, had slipped, clasped her 
hands together on the book. 

Such a swift descent of “life’’ 
on one to whom it had for so 
long been a series of “cases” 
was cruel, and her son felt this 
without quite realizing why. 
In the grip of his new emotions, 
he still retained enough balance 
to appreciate what an abomin- 
ably desolate piece of news this 
must be to her, what a disturb- 
ance and disappointment. And, 
taking her hand, he put it to 
his lips. 

“Cheer up, mother! It’s all 
_ She’s happy, and so 


Lady Summerhay could only 
press her hand against his kiss, 
and murmur: 

“Yes; that’s not everything, 
Bryan. Is there—is there go- 
ing to be a’ scandal?” 

“T don’t know. I hope not; 
res anyway, ke knows about 


usociety doesn’t forgive.’ 

Summerhay shrugged 
shoulders. 

“Awfully sorry for you, 
mother.”’ 

“Oh, Bryan!” 

This repetition of her plaint 
jarred his nerves. 

“Don’t run ahead of things. 

. You needn’t tell Edith or Flo. 
You needn’t tell anybody. We 
don’t know what'll happen yet.” 

But in Lady Summerhay all was too sore and blank. 
This woman she had never seen, whose origin was doubt- 
ful, whose marriage must have soiled her, who was some kind 
of a siren, no doubt. It really was too hard! She be- 
lieved in her son, had dreamed of public position for him, 
or, rather, felt he would attain it asa matter of course. And 
she said feebly, 

“This Major Winton is a man of breeding, isn’t he?”’ 

“Rather!” And, stopping before her, as if he read her 
thoughts, he added: “You think she’s not good enough 
for me? She’s good enough for anyone‘on earth. And 
she’s the proudest woman I’ve ever met. If you’re bother- 
ing as to what to do about her—don’t! She won’t want 
anything of anybody—I can tell you that. She won’t ac- 
cept any crumbs.” 

“That’s lucky!” hovered on Lady Summerhay’s lips; but, 
gazing at her son, she became aware that she stood on the 
brink of a downfall in his heart. Then the bitterness of 
her disappointment rising up again, she said coldly, 

“Are you going to live together openly?” 

“Yes; if she will.” 

“You don’t know yet?” 

“T shall—soon.” 

Lady Summerhay got up, and the book on dreams 
slipped off her lap with a thump. She went to the fire- 
place, and stood there looking at her son. He had altered. 
His merry look was gone; his face was strange to her. She 
remembered it like that, once in the park at Widrington, 
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when he lost his temper with a pony and came galloping past 
her, sitting back, his curly hair stivered up like a little 
demon’s. And she said sadly: 

“You can hardly expect me to like it for you, Bryan, even 
if she is what you say. And isn’t there some story about 


‘“‘My dear mother, the more there is against ‘her, the 
more I shall love her—that’s obvious.” 

Lady Summerhay sighed again. 

‘“‘What is this man going todo? I heard him play once.” 

“T don’t know. Nothing, I dare say. Morally and 
legally, he’s out of court. I only wish to God he would 
bring a case, and I could marry her; but Gyp says he won’t.”’ 

Lady Summerhay murmured: 

“Gyp? Is that her name?” And a sudden wish, al- 
most a longing, not a friendly one, to see this woman seized 
her. “Will you bring her to see me? I’m alone here till 
Wednesday.” 

“T’ll ask her, but I don’t think she’ll come.” He turned 
his head away. “Mother, she’s wonderful!” 

An unhappy smile twisted Lady Summerhay’s lips. No 
doubt! Aphrodite herself had visited her’ boy. Aphro- 
dite! And—afterward? She asked desolately, 

“Does Major Winton know?’” 

“Ves,”’ 

‘“‘What does he say to it?” 

“Say? What can anyone say? From your point of 
view, or his, it’s rotten, of course.” 

At that encouraging word, the flood-gates gave way in 
Lady Summerhay, and she poured forth a stream of words. 

“Oh, my dear, can’t you pull up? I’ve seen so many of 


Summerhay, looking down at her 
gloomily. answered, “I've got 
bad news for you, 
mother™ 


these affairs go wrong. It really is not for nothing that law 
and conventions are what they are—believe me! Really, 
Bryan, experience does show that the pressure’s too great. 
It’s only once in a way—very exceptional people, very ex- 
ceptional circumstances. You mayn’t think now it’ll ham- 
per you, but you'll find it will—most fearfully. It’s not 
as if you were a writer or an artist, who can take his work 
where he likes and live in a desert if he wants. You’ve got 
to do yours in London; your whole career is bound up with 
society. Do think, before you go butting up against it! 
It’s all very well to say it’s no affair of anyone’s; but you'll 
find it is, Bryan. And then, can you—can you possibly 
make her happy in the long run?” 

She stopped at the expression on his face. It was as if 
he were saying: “I have left your world. Talk to your 
fellows; all this is nothing to me.”’ 

“Look here, mother: You don’t seem to understand. 
I’m devoted—devoted so that there’s nothing else for me.” 

“You mean bewitched. How long will that last, Bryan?” 

Summerhay said, with passion: 

“T don’t. I mean what I said. Good-night!”’ And he 
went to the door. 

“‘Won’t you stay to dinner, dear?” 

But he was gone, and the full of vexation, anxiety, and 
wretchedness came on Lady Summerhay. It was too hard! 
She went down to her lonely dinner, desolate and sore. 
And to the book on dreams, opened beside her plate, she 
turned eyes that took in nothing. 


Summerhay went straight home. The lamps were bright- 
ening in the early-autumn dusk, and a drafty, ruffling wind 
flicked a yellow leaf here and there from off the plane trees. 
It was just the moment when evening blue comes into the 
coloring of the town—that hour of fusion when day’s hard 
and staring shapes are softening, growing dark, mysterious, 
and all that broods behind the lives of men and trees and 

houses comes down on the wings of illusion to 

repossess the world—the hour when any poetry 

in a man wells up. But Summerhay still heard 
his mother’s, “Oh, Bryan!” and, for the first 
time, knew the feeling that his hand was against 
everyone’s. There was a difference already, or 
so it seemed to him, in the 
expression of each passer- 
by. Nothing any more 
would be a matter of 
course; and he was of a 
class to whom everything 
has always been a matter 
of course. Perhaps he did 
not realize this clearly 
yet; but he had begun to 
take what the nurses call 
“notice,” as do those only 
who are forced onto the 
defensive against society. 

Putting his latch-key 
into the lock,-he recalled 
the sensation with which, 
that afternoon, he had 
opened to Gyp for the 
first time—half furtive, 
half defiant. It would be 
all defiance now. This 
was the end of the old 
order! And, lighting a 
fire in his sitting-room, 
he began pulling out draw- 
ers, sorting and destroy- 
ing. He worked for hours, burning, 
making lists, packing papers and 
photographs. Finishing at last, he 
drank a stiff whisky and soda, and sat 
down to smoke. Now that the room 
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was quiet, Gypseemed 
to fill it again with her 
presence. Closing his 
eyes, he could see her 
there by the hearth, 
just as she stood be- 
fore they left, turning 
her face up to him, 
murmuring, “You 
won’t stop loving me, 
now you're so sure I 
love you?” Stop lov- 
ing her! The more 
she loved him, the 
more he would love 


her. And said 
aloud: “By God! I 
won’t!’’ At that 


remark, so vehement 
for the time of night, 
the old Scotch terrier, 
Ossian; came from his 
corner and shoved his long black, 
nose into his master’s hand. 

. “Come along up, Ossy! Good 
dog, Oss!” And, comforted by 
the warmth of ‘that black body beside him 
in the chair, Summerhay fell asleep in front 
of the fire smoldering with blackened frag- 
ments of his past. 


THoucu Gyp had never seemed to look round, 
she had been quite conscious of Summerhay still 
standing where they had parted, watching her 
into the house in Bury Street. The strength of 
her own feeling surprised her, as a bather in the sea is 
surprised, finding her feet will not touch bottom, that she 
is carried away helpless—only, these waters were the 
currents of ecstasy. 

For the second night running, she hardly slept, hearing 
the clocks of St. James’s strike, and Big Ben boom, hour 
after hour. At breakfast, she told her father of Fiorsen’s 
reappearance. He received the news with a frown and a 
shrewd glance. 

“Well, Gyp?” 

“T told him.” 


His feelings, at that moment, were perhaps as mixed as 


they had ever been—curiosity, parental disapproval, to 
which he knew he was not entitled, admiration of her pluck 
in letting that fellow know, fears for the consequences of 
this confession, and, more than all, his profound distur- 
bance at knowing her at last launched into the deep waters 
of love. It was the least of these feelings that found ex- 
pression. 

“How did he take it?” 

“Rushed away. The only thing I feel sure of is that he 
won’t divorce me.” 

“No, by George; I don’t suppose even he would have that 
impudence!” . And Winton was silent, trying to penetrate 
the future. ‘‘Well,” he said suddenly, “‘it’s on the knees of 
the gods then. But be careful, Gyp.”’ 

About noon, Betty returned from the sea, with a solemn, 
dark-eyed, cooing little Gyp, brown as a roasted coffee- 
berry. When she had been given all that she could wisely 
eat after the journey, Gyp carried her off into her own room, 
undressed her for sheer delight of kissing her from head to 
foot, and admiring her plump brown legs, then cuddled her 


up in a shawl and lay down with her on the bed. . A few 


sleepy coos and strokings, and little Gyp had left for the 
land of Nod, while her mother lay gazing at her black 
lashes with a kind of passion. She was not a child-lover by 
nature; but this child of her own, with her dark softness, 


“I'm almost sorry you went, dad. Did you say anything very 
——" “Did I? Let's see! No; I think I was quite polite” 


plump delicacy, giving disposition, her cooing voice, and 
constant adjurations to “dear mum,” was adorable. There 
was something about. her insidiously seductive. She had 
developed so quickly, with the graceful roundness of a lit- 
tle animal, the perfection of a flower. The Italian blood of 
her great-grandmother was evidently prepotent in her as 
yet; and, though she was not yet two years old, her hair, 
which had lost its baby darkness, was already curving 
round her neck and waving on her forehead. One of her 
tiny brown hands had escaped the shawl and grasped its 
edge with determined softness. And while Gyp gazed at 
the pinkish nails and their absurdly wee half-moons, at the 
sleeping tranquillity stirred by breathing no more than a 
rose-leaf on a windless day, her lips grew fuller, trembled, 
reached toward the dark lashes, till she had to rein her neck 
back with a jerk to stop such self-indulgence. Soothed, 
hypnotized, almost in a dream, she lay there beside her 
baby. 

That evening, at dinner, Winton said calmly: 

‘Well, I’ve been to see Fiorsen, and warned him off. 
Found him at that fellow Rosek’s.” Gyp received the 
news with a vague sensation of alarm. ‘And I met that 
girl, the. dancer, coming out of the house as I was going 
in—made it plain I’d seen her, so I don’t think he’ll trouble 
you.” 

An irresistible impulse made her ask, 

was she looking, dad?”’ 

Winton smiled grimly. How to convey his impression 
of the figure he had seen coming down the steps—of those 
eyes growing rounder and rounder at sight of him, of that 
mouth opening in an “Oh!” 

“Much the same. Rather flabbergasted at seeing me, 
Ithink. A white hat—very smart. Attractive in her way, 
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but common, of course. Those two were playing the piano 
and fiddle when I went up. They tried not to let me in, 
but I wasn’t to be put off. Queer place, that!” 

Gyp smiled. She could see it all so well: The black 
walls, the silver statuettes, Rops drawings, scent of dead 
rose-leaves and pastilles and cigarettes—and those two by 
the piano—and her father so cool and dry! 

“One can’t stand on ceremony with fellows like that. I 
hadn’t forgotten that Polish chap’s behavior to you, my 
dear.” 

Through Gyp passed a quiver of dread, vague return of 
the feelings once inspired by Rosek. 

“I’m almost sorry you went, dad. Did you say anything 
very———” 

“Did I? Let’s see! No; I think I was quite polite.” 
He added, with a grim, little smile: ‘I won’t swear I 
didn’t call one of them a ruffian. I know they said some- 
thing about my presuming on being a cripple.” 

“Oh, darling!” 

“Yes; it was that Polish chap—and so he is!” 

Gyp murmured, 

“T’d almost rather it had been—the other.” That pale, 
suave face, with the eyes behind which there were such 
hidden things, and the lips sweetish and restrained and sen- 
sual—he would never forgive! But Winton only smiled 
again, patting her arm. He_was pleased with an encounter 
which had relieved his feelings. 

Gyp spent all that evening writing her first love-letter. 
But when, next afternoon at six, in fulfilment of its wording, 
she came to Summerhay’s little house, her heart sank; for 
the blinds were down and it had a deserted look. If he 
had been there, he would have been at the window, wait- 
ing. Had he, then, not got her letter, not been home since 
yesterday? And that chill fear which besets lovers’ 
hearts at failure of a tryst smote her for the first time. In 
the three-cornered garden stood a decayed statue of a naked 
boy with a broken bow—a sparrow was perching on his 
greenish shoulder; sooty, heart-shaped lilac leaves hung 
round his head, and at his legs the old Scotch terrier was 
sniffing. Gyp called: ‘Ossian! Ossy!” and the old dog 
came, wagging his tail feebly. 

‘Master! Where is your master, dear?” 

Ossian poked his long nose into her calf, and that gave 
her a little comfort. She passed, perforce, away from the 
deserted house and returned home; but all manner of 
frightened thoughts beset her. Where had he.-gone? Why 
had he gone? Why had he not let her know? Doubts— 
those hasty attendants on passion—came thronging, and 
skepticism ran riot. What did she know of his life, of his 
interests, of him, except that he said he loved her? Where 
had he gone? To Widrington, to some smart house-party, 
or even back to Scotland? The jealous feelings that had so 
besieged her at the bungalow when his letters ceased came 
again now with redoubled force. There must be some 
woman who, before their love began, had claim. on. him, or 
some girl that he admired. He never told her of any such— 
of course he would not! She was amazed and hurt by her 
capacity for jealousy. She had always thought she would 
be too proud to feel jealousy—a sensation so dark and 
wretched and undignified, but—alas!—so. horribly real 
and clinging. 

She:had said she was.not dining at home; so Winton had 
gone to his club, and she was obliged to partake of a little 
trumped-up lonely meal. She went up to her room after it, 
but there came on her such restlessness that presently she 
put on her things and slipped out. She went past St. 
James’s Church into Piccadilly, to the further, crowded 
side, and began to walk toward the park. ‘This was fool- 
ish; but to do a foolish thing was some relief, and she went 
along with a faint smile, mocking her own recklessness. 
Several women of the town—ships of night with sails set-— 
came rounding out of side streets or down the main stream, 
with their skilled, rapid-seeming slowness. And at the dis- 
comfited, half-hostile stares on their rouged and powdered 


faces, Gyp felt a wicked glee. She was-disturbing, hurting . 
them—and she wanted to hurt. 

Presently, a man, in evening dress, with overcoat thrown 
open, gazed pointblank into her face, and, raising his hat, 
ranged up beside her. She walked straight on, still with 
that half-smile,- knowing him puzzled and fearfully at- 
tracted. Then an insensate wish to stab him to the heart 


made her turn her head and look at him. At the expression 


on her face, he wilted away from her, and again she felt that 
wicked glee at having hurt him. 

She crossed out into the traffic, to the park side, and 
turned back toward St. James’s; and now she was possessed 
by profound, black sadness. If only her lover were beside 
her that beautiful evening, among the lights and shadows 
of the trees, in the warm air! Why was he nét among these 
passers-by? She who could bring any casual man to her 
side by a smile could not conjure up the only one she wanted _ 
from this great desert of a town! She hurried along, to get 
in and hide her longing. But at the corner of St. James’s 
Street, she stopped. That was his club, nearly opposite. 
Perhaps he was there, playing cards or billiards, a few yards 
away, and yet as in another world. Presently he would 
come out, go to some music-hall, or stroll home thinking of 
her—perhaps not even thinking of her! Another woman 
passed, giving her a furtive glance.. But Gyp felt no glee 
now. And, crossing over, close under the windows of the 
club, she hurried home. When she reached her room, she 
broke into a storm of tears. How could she have liked 
hurting those poor women, hurting that man—who was 
only paying her a man’s compliment, after all? And with 
these tears, her jealous, wild feelings passed, leaving only 
her longing. 

Next morning brought a letter. Summerhay wrote ~ 
from an inn on the river, asking her to come down by the 
eleven-o’-clock train, and he would meet her at the station. 
He wanted to show her a house that he had seen; and they 
could have the afternoon on the river! Gyp received this 
letter, which began: ‘My darling!” with an ecstasy that 
she could not quite conceal And Winton, who had 
watched her faces said presently: 

“T think I shall go to Newmarket, Gyp.. Home to-morrow 
evening.” 

In the train on the way down, she sat with closed eyes, in 
a sort of trance. If her lover had been there holding her in 
his arms, he could not have seemed nearer. 

She saw him as the train ran in; but they met without a 
hand-clasp, without a word, simply looking at each other 
and breaking into smiles. 

A little victoria ‘dug up”—as Summerhay said—“‘horse, 
driver and all,” carried them slowly upward. Under cover 
of the light rug their hands were clasped, and they never 
ceased to look into each other’s faces, except for those formal 
glances of propriety which deceive no one. 

The day was beautiful, as only early September days can 
be—when the sun is hot, yet not too hot, and its light falls 
in a silken radiance on trees just losing the opulent monot- 
ony of summer, on silvery gold reaped fields, silvery green 
uplands, golden mustard; when shots ring out in the dis- 
tance, and, as one gazes, a leaf falls, without reason, as it 
would seem. Presently they branched off the main road 
by a lane past a clump of beeches and drew up at the gate 
of a lonely house, built of very old red brick, and covered 


-by Virginia. creeper just turning—a house with an ingle- 


nook and low, broad chimneys. Before it was a walled, 
neglected lawn, with poplars and one large walnut tree. 
The sunlight seemed to have collected in that garden, and 
there was a tremendous hum of bees. Above the trees, the 
downs could be seen where race-horses, they said, were 
trained. Summerhay had the keys of the house, and they 
went in. To Gyp, it was like a child’s “pretending”—to 
imagine they were going to live there together, to sort out 
the rooms and consecrate each. She would not spoil this 
perfect day by argument or admission of the need for a de- 
cision. And when he asked, 
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Her heart was in such a tumult that she could not have spoken a word to save her life; relieved. as one dying of thirst by unex- 
pected water: grateful, bewildered, abashed, yet instinctively aware of something evanescent and unreal in his altruism. 
Daphne Wing! What bargain did this represent? Fiorsen must have felt the chill of this instinctive vision, for he 

cried out: “Yes! You never-believed in me; you never thought me capable of good! Why didn't you?” 
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‘*Well, darling, what do you think of it?” she only 
answered, 

“Oh, lovely, in a way; but let’s go back to the river 
and make the most of it.” 

They took boat at the The Bowl of Cream, the river inn 
where Summerhay was staying. To him, who had been a 
rowing man at Oxford, the river was known front Lechlade 
to Richmond; but Gyp had never in her life been on it, and 
its placid magic, unlike that of any other river in the 
world, almost overwhelmed her. On this glistening, wind- 
less day, to drift along past the bright, flat water-lily leaves 
over the greenish depths, to listen to the pigeons, watch the 
dragon-flies flitting past, and the fish leaping lazily, not even 
steering, letting her hand dabble in the water, then cooling 
her sun-warmed cheek with it, and all the time gazing at 
Summerhay, who, dipping his sculls gently, gazed at her— 
all this was like a voyage down some river of dreams, 
the very fulfilment of felicity. There is a degree of happi- 
ness known to the human heart which seems of some en- 
chanted world—a bright maze into which, for a few moments 
now and then, we escape and wander. To-day, he was 
more than ever like her Botticelli “Young Man,” with his 
neck bare, and his face so clear-eyed and broad and brown. 
Had she really had a life with another man? And only a 
year ago? It seemed inconceivable! 

But when, in the last backwater, he tied the boat up and 
came to sit with her once more, it was already getting late, 
and the vague melancholy of the now shadowy river was 
stealing into her. And, with a sort of sinking in her heart, 
she heard him begin: : 

“Gyp, we must go away together. We can never stand it 
going on apart, snatching hours here and there.” 

Pressing his hand to her cheeks, she murmured: 


3 
pin 


aie 


When the man servant, whom 
she remembered well. opened 
the door, her lips were so dry that 
they could hardly form the 
words: “Is Mr.Fiorsen in, Ford?” 


not, darling? Hasn’t this been perfect? “What 
could we ever have more perfect? It’s been paradise itself!”’ 

“Yes; but to be thrown out every day! Tobe whole days 
and nights without you! Gyp, you must—you must! 
What is there against it? Don’t you love me enough?” 

She looked at him, then away into the shadows. 

“Too much, I think. It’s tempting Providence to 
change. Let’s goonas we are, Bryan. No; don’t look like 
that—den’t be angry!” 

“Why are you afraid? Are you sorry for our love?” 

“No; but let it be like this. Don’t let’s risk anything.”’ 

“Risk? Is it people—society—you’re afraid of? I 
thought you wouldn’t care.” 

Gyp smiled. 

“Society? No; I’m not afraid of that.”’ 

“What, then? Of me?” 

“T don’t know. Men soon get tired. 
can’t help it.” 

“As if anyone could get tired of you! 
yourself?” 

Again Gyp smiled. 

“Not of loving too little, I told you.” 

“How can one love too much?”’ 

She drew his head down to her. 
over, she only said again: 

“No, Bryan; let’s go on as we are. I’ll make up to you 
when I’m with you. If you were to tire of me, I couldn’t 
bear it.” 

For a long time more he pleaded—now with anger, now 
with kisses, now with reasonings; but, to all, she opposed 
that same tender, half-mournful ‘‘No,” and, at last, he 
gave it up, and, in dogged silence, rowed her to the village, 
whence she was to take train back. It was dusk when they 
left the boat, and dew was falling. Just before they 
reached the station, she caught his hand and pressed it to 
her breast. 

“Darling, don’t be angry with me! Perhaps I. will— 
some day.” 

And, in the train, she tried to think herself once more in 

the boat, among the shadows and the whisper- 
ing reeds and all the quiet wonder of the river. 


I’m a doubter. I 


Are you afraid of 


But when that kiss was 


XII 


On reaching home she let herself 
in stealthily, and, though 
she had not had dinner, went 

“< up at once to her room. 
She was just taking off her 
blouse when Betty entered, 
her round face splotched 
with red, and tears rolling 

down her cheeks. 
\ “Betty! What is it?” 
} “Oh, my dear, where 
have you been? Sucha 
dreadful piece of 
news! They’ve stolen 
her! That wicked 
man—your husband 
—he took her right 
out of her pram—and 
went off with her 
in a great car—he 
and that other 
one! I’ve been 
half out of my 
mind!” Gyp stared 
aghast. “I hol- 
lered to a police- 
man. ‘He’s stolen 
her—her father! 
Catch them!’ I 
said. ‘However 
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shall I face my mis- 
tress?’”” She stopped 
for breath, then burst 
out again. “‘He’s a 
bad one,’ I said. ‘A 
foreigner! They’re 
both foreigners! ‘Her 
father?’ he said. ‘Well, 
why shouldn’t he? 
He’s only givin’ her a 
joy ride. He’ll bring 
her back, never you 
fear.’ And I ran home 
—I didn’t know where 
you were.. Oh dear! 
The major away and 
all—what was I to do? 
I’d just turned round 
to shut the gate of the 
square gardens, and I 
never saw him till he’d 
put his great long arm 
over the pram and 
snatched her out.’’ 
And, sitting on the bed, 
she gave way utterly. 

Gyp stood still. 
Nemesis for her hap- 
piness? That vengeful 
wretch, Rosek! This 
was his doing. And 
she said, 

“Oh, Betty, she must 
be crying!” 

A fresh outburst of 
moans was the only 
answer. Gyp remem- 
bered suddenly what 
the lawyer had said over a year ago—it had struck her 
with terror at the time. In law, Fiorsen owned and could 
claim her child. She could have got her back, then, by 
bringing a horrible case against him, but now, perhaps, 
she had no chance. Was it her return to Fiorsen that they 
aimed at—or the giving-up of her lover? She went over 
to her mirror, saying: 

“We'll go at once, Betty, and get her back somehow. 
Wash your face.” 

While she made ready, she fought down those two horri- 
ble fears—of losing her child, of losing her lover; the less she 
feared, the better she could act, the more subtly, the swifter. 
She remembered that she had somewhere a little stiletto, 
given her a long time ago. 
its red-leather sheath, and, stabbing the point into a tiny 
cork, slipped it beneath her blouse. If they could steal her 
baby, they were capable of anything. She wrote a note to 
her father, telling him what had happened, and saying 
where she had gone. Then, in a taxi, they set forth. Cold 
water and the calmness of her mistress had removed from 
Betty the main traces of emotion; but she clasped Gyp’s 
hand hard and gave vent to heavy sighs. 

Gyp would not think. If she thought of her little one cry- 
ing, she knew she would cry, too. But her hatred for those 
who had dealt this cowardly blow grew within her. She 
took a resolution and said quietly: 

“Mr. Summerhay, Betty. That’s why they’ve stolen 
our darling. I suppose you know he and I care for each 
other. They’ve stolen her so as to make me do anything 
they like.” 

A profound sigh answered her. 

Behind that moon-face’ with the troubled eyes, what con- 
flict was in progress—between unquestioning morality and 
unquestioning belief in Gyp, between fears for her and 
wishes for her happiness, between the loyal retainer’s 
habit of accepting and the old nurse’s feeling of being 


Gyp spent all that evening writing her first love-letter 


She hunted it out, slipped off. 
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in charge? She said 
faintly: 

“Oh dear! He’s a 
nice gentleman, too!” 
And suddenly, wheez- 
ing it out with unex- 
pected force: “To say 
truth, I never did hold 
you was rightly mar- 
ried to that foreigner 
in that horrible registry 
place—no music, no 
flowers, no blessin’ 
asked, nor nothing. 
I cried me eyes out at 
the time.” 

Gyp said quietly: 

“No; Betty, I never 
was. I only thought I 
was in love.” A con- 
vulsive squeeze and 
creaking, whiffling 
sounds heralded a fresh 
outburst. ‘Don’t cry; 
we're just there. Think 
of our darling!” 

The cab stopped. 
Feeling for her little 
weapon, she got out, 
and with her hand 
slipped firmly under 
Betty’s arm, led the 
way up-stairs. Chilly 
shudders ran down her 
spine—memories of 
Daphne Wing and 
Rosek, of that large 
woman—what was her 
name?—of many other faces, of unholy hours spent up 
there, in a queer state, never quite present, never com- 
fortable in soul; memories of late returnings down these 
wide stairs out to their cab, of Fiorsen beside her in 
the darkness, his dim, broad-cheekboned face moody in 
the corner or pressed close to hers. Once they had walked 
a long way homeward in the dawn, Rosek with them, Fior- 
sen playing on his muted violin, to the scandal of the police- 
men and the cats. Dim, unreal memories! Grasping 
Betty’s arm more firmly, she rang the bell. When the 
man servant, whom she remembered well, opened the door, 
her lips were so dry that they could hardly form the words: 

“Is Mr. Fiorsen in, Ford?” 

“No, ma’am; Mr. Fiorsen and Count Rosek went into the 
country thisafternoon. I haven’t their address at present.” 
She must have turned white, for she could hear the man 
saying, “Anything I can get you, ma’am?” 

“When did they start, please?” 

“One o'clock, ma’am—by car. Count Rosek was driving 
himself. I should say they won’t be away long—they just 
had their bags with them.” Gyp put out her hand help- 
lessly; she heard the servant say in a concerned voice, “I 
could let you know the moment they return, ma’am, if you’d 
kindly Jeave me your address.” 

Giving her card, and murmuring, 

“Thank you, Ford; thank you very much,” she grasped 
Betty’s arm again and leaned heavily on her going down the 
stairs. 

It was real, black fear now. To lose helpless things— 
children—dogs—and know for certain that one cannot get 
to them, no matter what they may be suffering! To be 
pinned down to ignorance and have in her ears the crying 
of her child—this horror, Gyp suffered now. And nothing 
to be done! Nothing but to go to bed and wait—hardest 
of all tasks! Mercifully—thanks to her long day in the 
open—she fell at last into a dreamless (Continued on page 145) 
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Fishing for trout, North Fork of the Flathead 
The Big Boy gets a strike 


' R iver. 


Last summer, Mrs. Rinehart and her family, with a com- 
plete outfit of guides, cooks, and thirty-one horses, made 
a trip through the western and practically unknown side 
of Glacier National Park. Their plans included a descent 
of the rapids of the Flathead River in boats—some- 
thing that had never been done before. All went well 
until, at the end of the second day, they were approaching 
Bowman Lake, and then the terrible fact dawned upon 
them that they did not stand in favor with the cook. 


OW, we all have our small vanities, and mine 
has always been my success with cooks. I like 
cooks. As time goes on, I am increasingly de- 
pendent on cooks. I never fuss a cook, or ask 

how many eggs a cake requires, or remark that we must 
be using the lard on the hard-wood floors. I never make 
any * the small jests on that order, with which most 


The Rinehart party breaking 
camp at Bowman Lake 


housewives try to reduce the 

cost of living. 

No; I really go out of my 
way to ignore the left-overs, 
and not once on this trip had 
I so much as mentioned dish- 
towelsor anything unpleasant. 
I had seen my digestion slowly 

going with a course of delicious 
but indigestible saddle-bags, 
which were all we had for bread. 

But—I was failing. Bill un- 
packed and cooked and packed up 
again and rode on the chuck-wagon. 
But there was something wrong. 
Perhaps it was the fall out of the wagon. 
Perhaps we were too hungry. We were 
that, I know. Perhaps he looked ahead 
through the vista of days, and saw that formid- 
able equipment of fishing-tackle, and mentally 
he was counting the fish to clean and cook and 
clean and cook and clean and 

The center of a camping-trip is the cook. If, in the 
spring, men’s hearts turn to love, in the woods they turn 
to food. And cooking is a temperamental art. No un- 
happy cook can make a soufflé. Not, of course, that we 
had soufflé. 

A camp-cook should be of a calm and placid disposition. 
He has the hardest job that I know of. He cooks with 
inadequate equipment on a tiny stove in the open, where 
the air blows smoke into his face and cinders into his food. 
He must cook either on his knees or bending over to within 
a foot or so of the ground. And he must cook moving, as it 
were. Worse than that, he must cook not only for the 
party but for a hungry crowd of guides and packers that 
sits around in a circle and watches him, and urges him, and 
gets under his feet, and, if he is unpleasant, takes his food 
fairly out of the frying-pan under his eyes if he is not on 
guard. He is the first up in the morning and the last in 
bed. He has to dry his dishes on anything that comes 
handy, and then pack all of his grub on an unreliable horse 
and start off for the next eating-ground. 

So, knowing all this, and also that we were about a 
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A Chronicle of Sport and Adventure 
in the Northwestern Rockies 


By Mary Roberts Rinehart 


Bowman Lake 
—a fisherman's 
paradise 


thousand 
miles from 
the nearest 
employment-office 
and several days’ 
hard riding from a settlement, 
we went to Bill with tribute. We 
praised his specialties. We gave him a college lad, turned 
guide for the summer, to assist him. We gathered up our 
own dishes. We inquired for his bruise. But gloom hung 
over him like a cloud. 
And he could cook. Well—— 
We had made a forced trip that day, and the last five 
miles were agonizing. In vain we sat sideways on our 
-horses, threw a leg over the pommel, got off, and walked 
and led them. Bowman Lake, our objective point, seemed 
to recede. 
Very few people have ever seen Bowman Lake. Yet I 
believe it is one of the most beautiful lakes in this country. 
It is not large, perhaps only twelve miles long and from a 
mile to two miles in width. Save for the lower end, it lies 
entirely surrounded by precipitous and inaccessible 
peaks—old Rainbow, on whose mist-cap the setting » 
sun paints a true rainbow day after day, Square 
Peak, Reuter Peak, and Peabody, named with 
the usual poetic instinct of the Geological 
Survey. They form a natural wall, round 
the upper end of the lake, of solid-granite 
slopes which rise over a mile in height above it. 
Perpetual snow covers the tops of these moun- 
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Mrs. Rinehart arriving at a camping-place 
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Mrs. Rinehart trout- 
fishing. North Fork of 
the Flathead River. 


near Hen shaw Ford 


tains, and, melting in 
innumerable water- 
falls, feeds the lake 
below. 

So far as I can dis- 
cover, we were taking 
the first boat, with the 
possible exception of 
an Indian canoe long 
ago, to Bowman Lake. 
Not the first boat, 
either, for the Geo- 
logical Survey had 
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\\ Early-morning fishing, Bowman Lake 
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Bowman Lake was full of trout. That was 
~- one of the things we had come to find out. It 
was for Bowman Lake primarily that all the 
reels and flies and other lure had been ar- 
ranged. If it was true, then twenty-four square 
miles of virgin lake were ours to fish from. 
After our first view of the lake, the instant 
decision was to make a permanent camp there 
for a few days. And this we did. Tents were 
put up for the luxurious- 


nailed a few boards 
together, and the ruin , 
of this venture was 


\ 


minded, three of them. 
Mine was erected over 
me, when, as I had pre- 
determined, I had found 
a place where I could 
lie comfortably. The 
men belonging to the 
outfit, of course, slept 
under the stars. A 
packer, guide, or the 
cook with an outfit like 
ours has, outside of such 
clothing as he wears or 
carries rolled in his 
blankets, but one pos- 
session—and that is his 
tarp bed. With such a 
bed, a can of tomatoes, 
and a gun, it is said that 
a cow-puncher can go 
anywhere. 

Once or twice I was 
awake in the morning 
before the cook’s loud 
call of “‘Come and get 
brought usfrom our 
tents. I never ceased 
to view with interest 
this line of tarp beds, 
each with its sleeping 


occupant, his hat on the 
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still decaying on the shore. 


There was a report that The Rinehart horses in a rope corral 
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ground beside him, ready, 
when the call came, to sit 
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up blinking in the sunlight, put on his hat, crawl out, and 
be ready for the day. ; 

The boats had traveled well. The next morning, after 
a breakfast of ham and eggs, fried potatoes, coffee, and 
saddle-bags, we were ready to try them out. 

And here I shall be generous. For this means that next 
year we shall go there, and find other outfits there before 
us, and people in the latest thing in riding-clothes, and 
fancy trout-creels and probably sixty-dollar reels. 

Bowman Lake is a fisherman’s paradise. The first day 
on the lake we caught sixty-nine cut-throat trout averag- 
ing a pound each, and this without knowing where 
to look. 

In the morning, we could see them lying luxu- 
riously on shelving banks in the sunlight, only 
three-to six feet below the surface. They rose, 
like a shot, to the flies. For some reason, 
George Locke, our fisherman, resented their 
taking the Parmachene Belle. Perhaps be- 
cause the trout of his acquaintance had not 
cared for this fly. Or maybe he considered 
the Belle not sportsmanly. The Brown 
Hackle and Royal Coachman did well, how- 
ever, and, in later fishing on this lake, we 
found them more reliable than the gayer 
flies. In the afternoon, the shallows failed 
us. But in deep holes where the brilliant 
walls shelved down to incredible depths, 
they rose again in numbers. 

It was perfectly silent. | Doubtless, 
countless curious wild eyes watched us 
from the mountain slopes and the lake 
borders. But we heard not even the 
cracking of brushwood under cautious 
feet. The tracks of deer, where they had 
come down to drink, a dead mountain- 
lion floating in a pool, the slow flight of , 
an eagle across the face of old Rainbow, 
and no sound but the soft hiss of a line 
as it left the reel—that was Bowman 
Lake, that day, as it lay among its moun- 
tains. So precipitous are the 
slopes, so rank the vegetation 
where the forest encroaches 
that we were put to it to find 
a ridge large enough along the 
shore to serve as a foothold for 
luncheon. At last we found a 
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tiny spot, perhaps ten feet long by three feet wide, and on 
that we landed. The sun went down; the rainbow clouds 
gathered about the peaks above, and still the trout were 
rising. When at last we turned for our ten-mile row back 
to camp, it was almost dusk. 

Now and then, when I am tired and the things of this 
world press close and 
hard, I think of those 
long days on that lone- 
ly lake, and the 


Kintla Peak, tow- 
ering above 


Kintla Lake 


The camp at Round Prairie, North Fork of the Flathead River 
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home-coming at nightfall. Toward the pin-point of glow— 
the distant camp-fire which was our beacon light—the boat 
moved to the long, tired sweep of the oars; around us the 
black forest, the mountains overhead glowing and pink, as 
if lighted from within. And then, at last, the grating of 
our little boat on the sand—and night. 

During the day, our horses were kept in a rope corral. 
Sometimes they were quiet; sometimes a spirit of mutiny 
seemed to possess the entire thirty-one. There is in such 
a string always one bad horse that, with ears back and 
teeth showing, keeps the entire bunch milling. When 
such a horse begins to stir up trouble, the wrangler tries to 
rope him and get him out. Mad excitement follows as the 
noose whips through the air. But they stay in the corral. 
So curious is the equine mind that it seldom realizes that 
it could duck and go under the rope, or chew it through, 
or, for that matter, strain against it and break it. 

At night, we turned the horses loose. Almost always in 
the morning, some were missing, and had to be rounded up. 


The camp-cook at work on 
the banks of the Flathead 


The greater part, however, 
stayed close to the bell-mare. 
It was our first night at 
Bowman Lake, I think, that we heard 
a mountain-lion screaming. The herd 
immediately stampeded. It was far 
away, so that we could not hear the 
horses running. But we could hear 
the agitated and rapid ringing of the 
bell, and, not long after, the great 
cat went whining by the camp. 
In the morning, the horses were 
far up the mountainside. 

Sometime I shall write that article 
on “Wild Animals I Have Missed.” 
We were in a great game-country. 
But we had little chance to creep 


‘up on anything but deer. The bells of the pack-outfit, our 


own jingling spurs, the accouterments, the very tinkle of the 
tin cups on our saddles must have made our presence known 
to all the wilderness-dwellers long before we appeared. 

After we had been at Bowman Lake a day or two, while 
at breakfast one morning, we saw two of the guides racing 
their horses in a mad rush toward the camp. Just outside, 
one of the ponies struck a log, turned a somersault, and 
threw his rider, who, nothing daunted, came hurrying up 
on foot. They had seen a bull moose not far away. In- 
stantly all was confusion. The horses were not saddled. 
One of the guides gave me his and flung me on it. The 
Little Boy made his first essay at bareback riding. In a 
wild scamper we were off, leaping logs and dodging trees. 
The Little Boy fell off with a terrific thud, and sat up, 
looking extremely surprised. And when we had got there, 
as clandestinely as a steam calliope in a circus procession, 
the moose was gone. I sometimes wonder, looking back, 
whether there really was a moose there or not. Did I or 
did I not see a twinkle in Bill Shea’s eye as he described 
the sweep of the moose’s horns? I wonder. 

Birds there were in plenty; wild ducks that swam 
across the lake at terrific speed as we approached; 
plover-snipe, tiny gray birds with long bills and white 
breasts, feeding along the edge of the lake 
peacefully at our very feet; an eagle carrying 
a trout to her nest. Brown squirrels came 
into the tents and ate our chocolate and 
wandered over us fearlessly at night. 
Bears left tracks around the camp. But 
we saw none after we left the Lake 
McDonald country. 

Yet this is a great game-country. 
The warden reports a herd of thirty- 
six moose in the neighborhood of 
Bowman Lake; mountain-lion, lynx, 
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The swift rapids in the North Fork of 
the Flathead River 


marten, bear,anddeer abound. A trapper 
built long ago a substantial log shack on 
thenorth shore of thelake, and although 
it is many years since it was aban- 
doned, it is still almost weather- 
proof. 

_ All of us have our dreams. 
Some day, I should like to go 
back and live for a little time 
in that forest cabin. In the 
‘long snow-bound days after he 
set his traps, the trapper had 


Getting ready to start for a day's 
fishing on Bowman Lake 


busied himself fitting it up. 
A tin can made his candle- 
bracket on the wall; ax-hewn 
planks formeda tableanda bench, 
and diagonally across a corner he had built 
his fireplace of stones from the lakeside. 
He had a simple method of construc- 
ting a chimney; he merely left without 
a roof that corner of the cabin and 
placed slanting boards in it. He had 
made a crane, too, which swung out 
over the fireplace. All of the Rocky 
Mountains were in his back garden, 
and his front yard was Bowman Lake. 

We had had fair weather so far. - 
But now rain set in. Hail came first; 
then a steady rain. The tents were 
cold. We got out our slickers and 
stood out around the beach-fire in the 
driving storm, and ate our breakfast 
of hot cakes, fried ham, potatoes and 

Flathead River Caton ark onions cooked (Continued on page 139) 
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Street 


An Episode of 


The Loves of 
Henry the Ninth X&& 


By Samuel Merwin 


Illustrated by 
Howard Chandler Christy 


AMIE WILCOX 
rested her hands on 
her hips, glanced 
down at the rather 

good-looking youth of eighteen 
who sat alone at a table set 
for two in the bay window, and 
said, 

“Beef stew or cold ham?” 

“Tl take beef stew,” said 
Henry Calverly, 3d. 

The scene was Mrs. Wilcox’s 
boarding-house, on Douglass 
Street—the dining-room. The 
time was noon. 

Henry Calverly emptied the 
beef stew from its little oval dish 
to his plate, selected a square 
chunk of meat, placed it in his mouth, 
and sank his teeth into it. 

A moment later, he went suddenly 
white, then red; then, behind a shelter- 
ing napkin, inserted two fingers into 
his mouth. He succeeded in removing 
a small object which proved of absorb- 
ing interest. He held it down beneath 
the scanty and somewhat threadbare 
table-cloth, turning it over and over 
between thumb and forefinger. Then, with a rather 
guilty assumption of offhandedness, he slipped it into 
his pocket and mechanically finished the stew. There was 
a look of perplexity on his boyish face. 

Mamie Wilcox paused again beside his chair. 

“ Bake’ custard, apple pie, or rice pudd’n’,”’ she remarked. 

“T’d like another dith of beef thtew,” said Henry. 

“Oh!” murmured Mamie, bending closer and softly 
mocking him. “Another dith of beef thtew, ith it?” 

Out she marched demurely with his plate. But Henry, 
the perplexity in the gray eyes behind the spectacles deepen- 
ing into something near pain, fiery red now, sprang up, 
lips tightly compressed, and hurried from the room and up 
the stairs to his own small chamber on the third floor. 

His mother’s door was open. She, at the time, was 
vaguely ill. At least, Henry, who was in the grip of a 
certain strong preoccupation, was vague regarding the 
nature of her illness. Occasionally, in lucid moments, he 
wondered why she was so slow about getting around. 

He heard her voice now. 

“Henry!” He stood motionless at hisdoor. ‘Henry— 
come here a minute!” . 

He stepped down the hall. 

= ith it?” he asked; then, in a renewal of the 


Clem said, low-voiced, “Was there—did you—was 
it something special?” 


confusion that had seized him in the dining-room, clamped — 
his lips together. 

His mother, a frail little woman, lying back on three 
pillows, a knit shawl about her shoulders, regarded him with 
momentarily keen interest. 

“Henry,” she asked, wearily, “are you having trouble 
with your teeth?” 

He parted his lips just widely enough to permit the two 
words, “Nothing much,” to slip out. He was relieved to 
note that, barring-a slight difficulty with the final “ch,” 
he uttered these words quite clearly. Plainly, the thing 


“was to avoid the ‘“‘s’s.” 


“You ought.to go to the dentist, Henry.” She sighed. 
Dentists, as she well knew, were a luxury. Her gaze wan- 
dered down over his natty suit of blue serge, his soft shirt 
of madras, his silk tie and silk socks, the neat Oxford ties on 
his feet. Henry had made a little money lately, but she 
knew only too well that it was more than spent. 

Henry spared her the necessity of an immediate coming 
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to grips with this problem by bolting down the hall and 
shutting himself in his own room. She heard the key 
turn. 

Safe from prying eyes, Henry sat weakly on the edge of his 
narrow bed. He slowly raised his eyes. The wavy mirror 
in the bureau of golden oak directly opposite reflected back 
his head and shoulders. He considered the youthful face 
before him. Then he opened his mouth. . 

The gaping hole in what should have been a solid upper 
row of teeth was painfully evident. He shuddered. With 
a practised tongue, he explored the opening, then conducted 
reconnaissances in neighboring regions. Stark, black 
misery settled on his spirit, enveloped him. 

His mother, lifting herself at intervals on a weak elbow, 
listened painfully—listened, five full minutes, ten minutes, 
fifteen, twenty. 

The fact was that Henry was sitting quietly on the edge 
of his bed in a sort of stupefaction of the spirit. He had 
lost his never strong sense of contact with the realities— 
or, at least, the surface actualities—of the life about him. 
His faint sense of time had left him utterly. 

At moments, he roused sufficiently to try ways of opening 
his mouth that might not reveal the tragedy within. None 
was successful. He had taken it for granted that another 
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of the side teeth would go long before this front 
one. Henry had gambled with fate, and lost. 
After a long time, Mrs. Calverly, her ears still 
anxiously alert, caught a faint mumble—a low, 
almost continuous sound—coming from the gen- 
eral direction of Henry’s room, as if he were talk- 
ing to himself. 

The fact was this: Henry was now standing 
in his one dormer-window, an open book (from 
the Sunbury Free Public Library) in his hand, 
reading aloud, with expression: 


“Ath one who conth at evening o’er an album, all 


one, 

And mutheth on the fatheth of friendth that he 
hath known, 

Tho I turn the leav’th of Fanthy, till, in thya- 
dowy dethign, 

I find the thmiling featur’th of an old thweetheart 
of mine. 


The lamplight theemth to glimmer with a flicker 
of thurprithe, 

Ath I turn it low—to retht me of the dathle in 
my eyeth——”’ 


And on, and on. Certain lines of the 
gently sentimental poem (Riley was in 
vogue then—bits of his verse, like Kip- 
ling’s, on every tongue) moved him so 
deeply that tears came close to his eyes, 
and his voice trembled. Such lines as: 


3 the loving thoughth that thtart 

Into being are like perfume from the bloththom 
of the heart; 

And to dream the old dream over ith a lukthury 
divine——” 


And this: 
““And again I feel the prethure of her thlender little 


hand, 
Ath we uthed to talk together of the future we had 
planned——-” 


At that point he nearly broke down, but 
pressed on to: 


“When I thyould be her lover forever and a day, 
And thyee my little thweetheart till the golden hair wath 


On the words “golden hair” he nearly choked. But he 
continued desperately until, beginning the last stanza, he 
read, 


“ But ah, my dream ith broken by a thtep upon the thtair és 


Here the breakdown occurred. The tears welled up, 
spilled over a very little. He let the book fall to the win- 
dow-sill, and gazed through a mist at the dusty, dispirited 
maples of late August. 

Throughout Henry’s life, successes, now and then, came 
singly; troubles, never. As he moved slowly, aimlessly 
out of the house and down the front walk, his thoughts a 
fog of inarticulate misery, his expression not wholly unlike 
that of a sleep-walker, the Swedish postman handed him a 
small envelop, the smallest Henry had ever seen.. It bore 
his name in hand-lettered print, and, in the upper left 
corner, a tiny decoration in water-color or colored ink—a 
pansy, apparently—about a quarter as large as the stamp. 
The postmark was “‘ Binghamton, N. Y.” 

He stood motionless, gazing after the postman, holding 
the little envelop out before him. His color came and 
went. He was hot and cold at once. He thought his 
heart skipped a beat. 

“T’ve got palpitathionth,’ he muttered. “Heart-di- 


theath! If thyee knew tha . 
It was some moments before he could muster the courage 
to open the envelop. The note within was printed in 
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laboriously neat little letters, the capitals illuminated in 
color. The whole was so small that it must have been 
done under a reading-glass. 


We go to New York about the middle of September. Then to Italy 
and the Riviera. If you care to write a good-by, address me in care of 
the ship, S.S. Umbria, Cunard Line, sailing September the twenty-first. 

“ Es hat nicht sollen sein!” ERNESTINE. 


A little later, Henry might have been seen walking slowly 
along Simpson Street, gazing up rather furtively at the 
second-story windows of the two dentists of the town. 

_ One thing is to be said for him. He knew that only a 
few miles away, in Chicago, were any number of advertising 
dentist concerns—cheap, “painless,” presumably fraudu- 
lent—regarding which establishments he had heard tales, 
of blood-poisoning, of pulling out all your teeth and clap- 
ping in ill-fitting false sets. Henry’s own background 
was not cheap, nor were his tastes. “It’s gotta be a good 
one,” he mused, wincing inwardly at the probable cost. 

Finally, arriving at the decision that he couldn’t 
face either Doctor Murray or Doctor Blakely, he 
went to the old red railway station and waited for 
a train to Rockwell Park, which was the nearest 
of the other suburban centers. 

On the train, he reread the little note and studied, 
with mournful affection, the decorations. 

“Thing to do,” -he reflected, as the train 
rolled along, *“‘would be to go down there 
and be on the pier when the thyip thailth, 
and jutht give Ernie a bathket of fruit or 
thome flowerth, tho thyee’d know ss 

The daring and the unutterable 
romantic pathos of this picture 
brought a thrill. Traveling a 
thousand miles just to say good-by 
with dignity! So she could never 
forget! 

“Why haven’t I thaved some 
money?” he thought, with remorse- 
ful memories. “Ban Widdicombe, 
now, he’d go to New York any 
time to thee a girl.” And his 
heart warmed perversely with a 
little glow of envious hatred for 
the coldly gifted Ban. 

Ban, aS you may or may not 
recall, was business manager of the 
Sunbury pérformances of “Tolan- 
the,” given for the bene- ‘ 
fit of the local hospital. 
Henry had directed the : es 
rehearsals and had shone at the 
performances as Lord Mountara- 
rat. That he was, quite apart from 
dental problems, at a rather low 
ebb of nervous force, may be 
traced to the fact that the opera 
business, with its more than a month of rehearsing and 
business worries, and its little climax of excitement, was 
suddenly. over—on this last Saturday night. Then, too, 
the very real little fairy who had sung the title-réle, and 
who had ensnared Henry’s hitherto errant susceptibilities, 
had been taken back to her Eastern home by a smilingly 
hostile mother. To-day was the Monday. 

Henry next considered his misfortune in the narrow strip 
of mirror between the windows of the car, using his cap as a 
screen against curious eyes. He sighed. 
ae er fathe her now, anyway—not till I fikth all 
thith.” 

The Rockwell Park dentist was a strong-looking man in 
a white coat, rather painfully businesslike, even brusque. 
He stood solidly amid glittering instruments of torture. 
There were drawers, half open, filled with little bent knives 
in rows. There were jars and bottles and spirit-lamps, and 


Henry next considered his misfortune in 
the narrow strip of mirror between 
the windows of the car 


rows of knives in more drawers. There were towels and 
surgical cotton. The air was heavy with smelly chemicals. 
The chair of torture—a swivel base, wooden arms and foot- 
rest, red-plush upholstery—yawned for its next victim. 

“T’ve had a little akthident,” said Henry, gloomily gay. 

The strong-looking man motioned toward the chair. 

“Oh,” said Henry, “I jutht thought—” then sat obedi- 
ently down and laid his head on the rest provided for it. 

The dentist went swiftly at him with a minute mirror and 
one of the bent knives. Henry sputtered meaninglessly, 
then was still. 

“You didn’t come any too soon,” said the dentist. 

“Well, couldn’t you—jutht fikth it up—that front one?” 

The dentist probed farther. 

“T can put a crown on. The root’ll hold, I think. T’ll 
have to fill the next one first. That’s nearly gone, anyway.” 

Henry was silent for quite 
a long time. Finally he said, 

“How—how much”—that 
same little unspellable diffi- 
culty with the “ch’”—‘how 
much will it cotht?” 

“You mean just for these 
two teeth?” 

“Yeth,” said Henry weakly. 

“Oh, not more than twenty 
or twenty-five dollars.”’ 

There was another period of 
searching and probing; and 
this time all Henry’s hidden 
secrets stood revealed. 

“Really ”’—it was the den- 
tist’s voice, the one hard bit of 
reality in a bad dream—‘‘you 
ought to have your whole 
mouth gone over—by some- 
It'll have to be done pretty 
soon, anyway. It'll cost more and 
hurt more if you wait. And you can 
do a lot better by having one good job 
of it than by getting it done piece- 
meal.” 

Henry’s thoughts were in a whirl. 

“How much for the whole job? ” 

It was Henry’s own,voice, suddenly 
become resonant. He hardly recog- 
nized it. 

“Well”—the dentist tapped a tray 
with the bent knife—‘it’s summer 
now, and I’m not awfully busy. If you 
would come right in, every day, and 
let me clean it right up—piecemeal, 
you could spend a hundred and fifty 
or two hundred easily—I’ll make it a 
hundred dollars even.” 

During the rest of the probing, 
Henry’s head continued to whirl. It 
would cost a hundred or more to make the trip East. He 
knew all about that—had time-tables and estimates in 
his bureau, gathered up on an occasion when he had 
thought of going to New York to sing leading réles a 
the Metropolitan Opera House. 

It was a flushed, rather wild-eyed youth who said, as he 
leaped from the chair: 

“Now lithen: I gotta have a tooth here, anyway. If I 
tell you Wednethday, when I come, that I’ll go ahead with 
the whole job, will you count thith in on the hundred dol- 
larth?” 

“Why,” said the dentist, ““why—oh, well, yes, if you’re 
sure within the week. And I’d like you to pay a little 
something down then. “Say ten dollars.” 

On his way back to the Rockwell Park station, Henry 
went through his pockets. The gross result was sixty-eight 
cents. The return-fare would be eighteen cents. He had 
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Mamie Wilcox p 


beside his chair. “Bake custard, apple pie, or rice pudd'n’,” she 
“I'd like another dith of beef thtew,”’ said Henry 


remarked. 
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refrained from buying a round-trip ticket because there 
was always a chance, when boarding a Chicago-Sunbury 
train at an intermediate station, of slipping through as a 
Chicago passenger without paying. 

It occurred to him now—a fact he had evaded—that the 
sixty-eight cents were all he had. And there was no more 
in sight. The fact was difficult of belief; money had come 
to him with unexpected ease during the summer. 

“He needn’t have thaid that about paying down,” 
thought Henry, with swelling resentment. “My credit’th 
good. Everybody in Sunbury truthth me.” 

As his resentment had more than a trace of pain in it, he 
decided upon certain precautions. These con- 
sisted in the following procedure: He boarded 
the way train on the wrong side, from the 
tracks, and by the front platform of the smok- 
ing-car, next to the engine. When, in his 
judgment, the conductor had had time to start 
back on his journey through the train, Henry 
slipped into the car and occupied a 
front seat. He arrived at Sunbury 
with his sixty-eight cents still in 
hand, and hurriedly, hotly, sought 
the real-estate office in which that 
precocious young business man, Ban- 
croft Widdicombe, occupied desk- 
room. 

Ban was out. A card on his 
desk conveyed the information 
that he would be in at five 
o'clock. 

Henry picked the card up, 
studied it, absently turned it 
over. At the sight of the 
photograph pasted on the other 
side, Henry flushed almost as if 
with guilt, and glanced furtively 
about the office and out to- 
ward the sidewalk, then dropped 
the card, picture side down, 
then sat on the corner of the 
desk and tried to whistle non- 
chalantly. For the picture that 
Ban held so cheaply was a 
snap-shot of Martha Caldwell, 
wearing a shirt-waist, flannel 
skirt, and sailor-hat, holding 
a tennis-racket, and laughing @4 
merrily, wisps of her abundant 
brown hair blowing about her 
cheek. It stirred memories. 
Despite an abrupt little ad- 
venture with Clemency Snow 
and the later intense love for 
Ernestine, it was, after all, but 
a few months since Martha had 
been known, everywhere in the 
younger crowd, as his girl. 
Then»Ban, with flowers, candy, dinners in town, thea- 
ters, and an unlimited charge-account at McAllister’s 
livery, had cut him out. He knew that he oughtn’t 
to mind—not now. But he did mind. Jealousy stirred 
in his chaotic brain, and self-pity claimed him for its own. 

He went to Donovan’s and fortified his waning spirit 
with a maple nut sundae. The effect was disappointing, 
however, and, as he waited on in the sleepy office where 
old Mr. Weaver, a five-cent cigar in his mouth, his feet on 
the littered table that served him for a desk, discussed the 
follies and crimes of President Cleveland with the fat, red- 
faced, mildly intoxicated John C. Milhenning (who was 
said to be supported by his wife), the last of Henry’s courage 
oozed out. The futility of these men, of the cluttered 
room, of the many small, shiftless businesses along Simpson 
Street weighed on his sensitive spirit. 


He felt hemmed in, beaten down, vitiated. All the time, 
every moment, his nervously active tongue was pressing, 
searching round from cavity to cavity. Life, all of it, 
presented itself to Henry during this miserable half-hour 
as a process of discouragement and decay. 


“Why do you ask me for money?” was Ban’s first ques- 
tion. 

Ban was always ‘smartly dressed. Despite his assertion 
that he had had a devil of a day of it on La Salle Street, he 
looked, to Henry, fresh and keen. His face—long, thin 
nose, thin lips, unusually bushy eyebrows—was cleaner 


“And I don't think a boy of eighteen ought to ask 
a girl to marry him if he can't support her” 


than Henry’s could possibly have been after a day in 
Chicago, cleaner, in fact, than Henry’s was at this moment. 
As if not satisfied to look, as he did, several more than 
his nineteen years, Ban had begun raising a mustache. 
It was hardly more than a week old, that mustache, yet 
it stood out clearly, a bristling dark streak across the firm 
upper lip. Henry knew that any similar attempt on his 
own part would result in nothing more than a colorless bit 
of down. He had tried it. 
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“T only thaid, ‘How do we thtand?’”’ said Henry weakly. 
“What’s the matter with. you?” asked Ban, eying him 
with curiosity. Henry’s mouth shut tight. Color rose 
from his cheeks to his temples. “Listen here,” said Ban, 
producing a pocket memorandum-book and turning the 
pages, “here! I undertook, at my own risk, on a per- 
centage basis, to put the opera thing through. I hired 
you to direct the rehearsals at fifteen dollars a week. 
That was, by your own confession, just ten dollars a week 
more than anybody else ever paid you.” 
“Veth; but you thaid five weekth——” 
“What I said, and what was thoroughly understood 


between us, was that the payments were not to covera_ 


period of more than five weeks. The rehearsals took”— 
Ban ran a manicured forefinger down a penciled column— 
“three weeks and six days. During all that time I was 
advancing you money. I paid you for the full four weeks. 
Then, though you were not supposed to be paid for the 
performances—none of the other Sunbury singers were 
paid—I let you have, just because you were broke, six 


dollars more. Confound it, Hen, I gave you that six! And 
now I suppose you’re broke again and——”’ 

Ban shrugged his shoulders and stopped short. Henry 
began counting fly-specks on the wall just over Ban’s 
head. The pause lengthened, grew painful—to Henry. 

Finally, Ban thrust his hand into his pocket, drew out a 
fat roll of bills, and counted out nine dollars. 

“T haven’t had any of our money yet from the board,” 
he said, “but just to prevent any hard feeling, and because 
you made a darn good job of your part of it, I’m going to 


‘give you the balance of the last fifteen. After all, Hen, 


you and I are old friends, and I wouldn’t want you to feel 
that I’d taken advantage of you in any way.” 

With the nine dollars in his pocket, Henry went slowly 
away. It was something. At least, he could give the 
dentist something on Wednesday. But it left him really 
as badly off asever. He would have to charge the balance. 
And the hundred-dollar transaction, to say nothing of the 
sentimental journey to New York, would doubtless take 


’ their places among all his other day- dreams. He sighed. 


He had never seen New York; he had not, in fact, been 
east of Benton Harbor, Michigan. 

He walked down toward the lake, trying to think. 
He had been helpless in Ban’s hands. And as he 
walked, the sense of injustice that had been gnawing 
at him all day rose and rose, with the result that, 
shortly before six o’clock, for no logical reason 
save that somebody must help him and that 
William B. Snow was the second-richest man in 
Sunbury and was, as well, chairman of the hos- 

pital board, his lagging steps carried him 

down lower Chestnut Avenue toward the great 
spreading stone house, set back amid maples 
and oaks, that was occupied by Mr. Snow 
and his family. The maid held open the 
screen door. 

Said Henry, with dignity, 

“Mithter Thnow, pleathe.” 

The maid glanced twice at him, hesitated, 

then went up the stairs. 

From the living-room door came, 
first the voices, then the persons of 
Clemency Snow and Martha Cald- 
well. 

No more awkward meeting could 
f Y have been devised by Henry’s dour- 
a \ > est boy enemy. Martha had been 

his girl. Then Clemency had been 
his girl. Neither was his girl now. 
All this within five months! 

Clem was precociously sophisti- 
cated, the best dressed girl in Sunbury, 
gifted with a sometimes pert self-pos- 
session. Martha was simpler, prettier, 
with honest blue eyes and freckles, 
real freckles, that were powerless to keep 
her from being pleasantly pretty. Clem 
had been sent to a finishing school in New 
York city, and Fifth Avenue had roused 
in her an answering gift of smartness. 
Martha’s one journey away from the 
neighborhood of Chicago had been to 
the Ozark Mountains, where lived an 

uncle. She was a senior in the Sunbury 

High School. Clem blushed with difficulty; 

Martha, on occasions, with embarrassing 
ease. 

But what on earth were they doing 
together? All Clem’s girl friends were 
plain—like Jane Bellman, her particular 
friend, who had thick ankles and was 
not oversupplied with hair. And chatting in friendly 
fashion! They stopped short at sight of Henry. 

Clem rested a hand on a carved walnut chair. There 
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were rings on that hand—diamonds and emeralds. Her 
eyes narrowed. Her mouth tightened a little. 

Henry’s own lips were tightly compressed. At Martha’s 
rather embarrassed, ‘Oh, hello!” he merely bowed. It 
seemed in his bitterness, that every word in the language 
was composed of ‘“‘s’s.” Perhaps he could get out of it 
without speaking at all. No matter what they might think! 

But then, when Clem said, low-voiced, 

“Was there—did you—was it something special?” in- 
spiration flew to his aid, and he responded, those lips opening 
perhaps a tenth of an inch, with this small masterpiece: 

“Talk with your father.” 

They went on out then, and Henry wandered into the 
reception-room. He was gazing mournfully out after them 
from behind the lace curtains when the voice of William, 
B. Snow, right there in the room, startled him into 
turning. 

Mr. Snow was big but not fat. There was solid strength 
in every line of his nearly square face. He always had a 
cigar in one or the other corner of his firm mouth. Even 
now, before dinner, he was lighting a large Havana. This 
accomplished, he nodded, with curt good humor, toward a 
chair, and settled his own powerful frame in another. 

Henry sat on the extreme edge of the chair, his knees 
pressed together, his hands tightly clasped. The picture 
of that strong, rich, middle-aged man before him, lying 
back, legs crossed, quietly smoking, surrounded by his own 
possessions, brought home now to Henry that a vague sense 
of injury heightened by sudden desire of money was hardly 
a valid justification for disturbing William B. Snow in his 
own home. 

And it had been awkward meeting Clem and Martha 
that way. They had got into his thoughts and stuck there. 
He was thinking about them now, when he ought to be 
framing and uttering an opening sentence that would 
touch the sympathy of this extremely hard-headed man. 

He unclasped his hands; clasped them again. A fine 
sweat came out on his temples. He tried to moisten his 
lips with a dry tongue. At last, he said this: 


Henry sat on the extreme edge 
of the chair 


“Well—I didn’t mean to bother you—it wathn’t any- 
thing very important——’” 

Mr. Snow removed his cigar, studied the ash a moment, 
then remarked, 

“What’s on your mind, Henry?” 

“Oh, well—you thee——”’ 

“‘Opera business all settled up?” 

“Why, yeth.” Henry winced, whitened a little about 
his sensitive mouth, but plunged on rapidly, his words 
tumbling out in a hardly distinguishable tangle. “Ban 
Widdicombe theth fifteen a week’th ten more’n I ever got 
before an’ that’th partly true only I thought when I'd 
worked tho hard he’d maybe pay more becauthe they paid 
Prof. DuBonne a hundred and twenty-five a week for put- 
ting on ‘Iolanthe’ up at Borea an’ everybody thed our 
thyow wath ever tho much better 6s 

He wasn’t making his point, any point. But he had to 
stop for breath. He could have wept. He was about to 
plunge again into speech, but Mr. Snow raised his hand. 

“Just a moment, Henry. I don’t know that I get you. 
Do you feel that you haven’t been paid enough?” 

“T didn’t thay——” 

“Wait a moment. As I recall it, Widdicombe undertook 
to employ you as director out of what we paid him.” 

“YVeth; he—” 

“And you say he’s paid you fifteen dollars a week?” 

“Yeth, for five weekth.” 

“That’s seventy-five dollars. I think we agreed to pay 
Widdicombe a percentage of the gross receipts.” Mr. 
Snow paused. The natural next thing would be to suggest 
that Henry go to Spalding, treasurer of the hospital board. 
But the picture of the woebegone youth sitting on the edge 
of his chair and talking wildly, with evidently deep feeling, 
through a curious opening among his upper teeth brought 
William B. Snow toa second thought. His eyelids twitched 
down and up once. He fastened his own strong teeth into 
his perfecto and then, talking round it, remarked, 

“T’ll look into the matter, Henry.” With which, he rose. 

Henry rose, too, with a nervous (Continued on page 126) 
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ELEN CLARKE is one of | the vitacious young ingénues who hel ped those diverting comedies with 
music, “ Nobody Home” ' and * Very Good Eddie,” to such pronounced success. This past sea- 


son, her singing and dancing were } among the attractive features of a similar entertainment, “ Love o’ Mike.” 
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AY THOMPSON comes from Birmingham, England, and has been on the stage since she was eight, when the 
re Christmas pantomime launched this fascinating dancer on her career. Vaudeville engagements in this 
o country were followed by an appearance in “‘ Katinka,” and now she has one of the best réles in “You're in Love.” 
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LORENCE REED is a daughter of the late Roland Reed, one of the most popular comedians of the 
American stage. She will be remembered as the leading woman in‘ Typhoon,” and the star of ‘The 
Yellow Ticket.” Her latest réle has been Tisha, in the great New York production of “The Wanderer.” 
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UTH ROLAND, a talented daughter of the Golden State, needs no introduction to patrons of the photo- 
play. To them, it will be good news that she has recently completed in California a big production of 
the Pathé Company, “The Neglected Wife,” which relates, in serial form, a very human and moving story. 
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Brother of Jerry 


By Jack London 


Illustrated by Anton Otto Fischer 


MICHAEL is a full-blooded Irish terrier, bred on Tom 

Haggin’s plantation on Ysabel Island, British Solomons, 
and given, when grown, by Haggin, to Captain Kellar, of 
the trading schooner Eugénie. While calling at Tulagi, 
Florida Island, on one of Kellar’s voyages, Michael is stolen 
by Dag Daughtry, a steward on the liner Makambo. 
Daughtry is content with his lot in life as long as he can 
have six quarts of beer a day, and this is always stipulated 
when signing for service. Another condition is that he be 
allowed to retain his helper, Kwaque, a 
young Papuan, whom he once rescued 
from death on King William Island, 
and who, unknown to Daughtry, 
is a leper. 

The steward’s object in steal- 
ing the dog, whom he calls Kil- 
leny Boy, is to sell him, and he 
will not permit himself to become 
attached te the animal, which 
becomes very devoted to him. 
He teaches the dog many re- 
markable tricks, all with the idea 
of enhancing his value. 

Before the Makambo reaches 
Sydney, the news of the stealing 
of Michael and of the fact that he 
must be on the steamer has been 
brought there by a British 
cruiser, and the captain of the 
liner informs Daughtry that the 
dog will be taken back to Tu- 
lagi and restored to his rightful 
owner. Whereupon, the steward 
determines to leave the vessel and seek a new berth. 


ESPITE his six quarts a day and all his easy- 
goingness of disposition, Dag Daughtry possessed 
certain integrities. Though he could steal a dog 
or a cat without a twinge of conscience, he could 

not but be faithful to his salt, being so made. He could not 
draw wages for being a ship’s steward without faithfully per- 
forming the functions of ship’s steward. Though his mind 
was firmly made up during the several days of the Mak- 
ambo in Sydney, lying alongside the dock, he saw to every 
detail of the cleaning-up after the last crowd of outgoing 
passengers, and to every detail of preparation for the next 
crowd of incoming passengers. 

In the midst of this devotion to his duty, he took a night 
off and part of two afternoons. The night off was devoted 
to the public houses which sailormen frequent, and where 
can be learned the latest gossip and news of ships and of 
men who sail upon the sea. Such information did he gather, 
over many bottles of beer, that the next afternoon, hiring 
a small launch at a cost of ten shillings, he journeyed up the 
harbor to Jackson Bay, where lay the lofty-poled, sweet- 
lined, three-topmast American schooner, the Mary Turner. 

Once on board, explaining his errand, he was taken below 
into the main cabin, where he interviewed and was inter- 
viewed by a quartet of men whom Daughtry qualified to 
himself as ‘a rum bunch.” 

It was because he had talked long with the steward who 
had left the ship that Dag Daughtry recognized and 
identified each of the four men. That, surely, was the 
“Ancient Mariner,” sitting back and apart, with washed eyes 
of palest blue. Long, thin wisps of silvery, unkempt hair 
framed his face like an aureole. He was slender to emacia- 


This inconsiderable adventurer from out of the dark into the 
sun of life could make Michael give back and permit the 
fastidious selection of the choicest titbits of his dish 


tion, cavernously cheeked, roll after roll of skin, no longer 
incasing flesh or muscle, hanging grotesquely down his neck 
and swathing the Adam’s apple so that only occasionally, 
with queer swallowing motions, did it peep out of the 
mummy-wrappings of skin and sink back again. 

A proper ancient mariner, thought Daughtry. Might 
be seventy-five, might just as well be a hundred and five. 

Beginning at the right temple, a ghastly scar split the 
cheek-bone, sank into the depths of the hollow cheek, 
notched across the lower jaw, and plunged to disappearance 
among the prodigious skin-folds of the neck. The withered 
lobes of both ears were perforated by tiny, Gipsy-like 
circlesof gold. On the skeleton fingers of his right hand were 
no less than five rings—not men’s rings, or women’s, but 
foppish rings—‘‘that would fetch a price,” Daughtry 
adjudged. On the left hand were no rings, for there were 
no fingers to wear them. Only was there a thumb, and, for 
that matter, most of the hand was missing as well, as if it 
had been cut off by the same slicing edge that had cleaved 
him from temple to jaw and heaven alone knew how far 
down that prodigiously folded neck. 

The Ancient Mariner’s washed eyes seemed to bore right 
through Daughtry (or, at least, so Daughtry felt), and 
rendered him so uncomfortable as to make him casually 
step to the side for the matter of a yard. This was possible 
because, a servant seeking a servant’s billet, he was ex- 
pected to stand and face the four seated ones as if they were 
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judges on the bench and he the felon in the dock. Neverthe- 
less, the gaze of the ancient one pursued him until, studying 
it more closely, he decided that it did not reach to him at all. 
He got the impression that those washed pale eyes were 
filmed with dreams, and that the intelligence—the thing— 
that dwelt within the skull fluttered and beat against the 
dream-films and no further. 

‘How much would you expect?” the captain was asking— 
a most un-sealike captain in Daughtry’s opinion; rather a 
spick-and-span, brisk little business man or floor-walker 
just out of a bandbox. 

“He shall not share,”’ spoke 
up another of the four, huge, 
raw-boned, middle-aged, whom 
Daughtry identified by hisham- 
like hands as the California 
wheat-farmer described by the 
departed steward. 

‘Plenty for all!’ the Ancient 
Mariner startled Daughtry by 
cackling shrilly. ‘‘Oodles and 
oodles of it, my gentlemen, in 
cash and chest, in cash and 
chest, a fathom under the sand!” 

“ Share—what, sir?’”’? Daugh- 
try queried, though well he 
knew, the other steward having 
cursed to him the day he sailed 
from San Francisco on a blind 
lay instead of straight ways. 
“Not that it matters, sir,” he 
hastened to add. ‘I spent a 
whalin’ voyage once, three 
years of it, an’ paid off with a 
dollar. Wages for mine, an’ 
sixty gold a month, seein’ 
there’s only four of you.” 

“And a mate,” the captain 
added. 

“And a mate,” 
peated. “Very good, sir. 
no share.” 

“But yourself?” spoke up 
the fourth man, a huge-bulking, 
colossal-bodied, greasy-seeming 
grossness of flesh—the San 
Francisco pawnbroker the pre- 
vious steward had warned 
Daughtry about. “Have you 
papers—letters of recommen- 
dation, the documents you re- 
ceive when you are paid off 
before the shipping commis- 
sioners?” 

“IT might ask, sir,’ Dag 
Daughtry brazened it, ‘for 
your own papers. This ain’t no 
regular cargo-carrier or passen- 
ger-carrier, no more than you 
gentlemen are a regular com- 
pany of ship-owners, with regu- 
lar offices, doin’ business in a regular way. How do I know 
if you own the ship even, or that the charter ain’t busted 
long ago, or that you're being libeled ashore right now, or 
that you won’t dump me on any old beach anywheres with- 
out a sou marquee of what’s comin’ to me? Howsoever’’— 
he anticipated, by a bluff of his own, the show of wrath 
from the pawnbroker. that he knew would be wind and 
blufi—*here’s my papers 

With a swift dip of his hand into his inside coat pocket, 
he scattered out on the cabin table all the papers that he 
-had collected in forty-five years of voyaging, the latest 
date of which was five years back. 

“IT don’t ask your papers,” he went on. 


Daughtry re- 
An’ 


” 


“What I ask is 


each payment in full the first of each month, sixty dollars 
a month gold “4 

“Oodles and oodles of it, gold and gold and better than 
gold, in cash and chest, in cash and chest, a fathom under 
the sand!” the Ancient Mariner assured him, in beneficent 
cackles. ‘‘ Kings, principalities, and powers—all of us, the 


least of us! And plenty more, my gentlemen, plenty more. 
The latitude and longitude are mine, and the bearings from 
the oak ribs on the shoal to the Lion’s Head, and the cross- 
bearings from the points unnamable, I only know. 


T alone 


hen will you report for duty? “When will you sail, sir?” 
“Then I'll be on board and report for 


still live of all that brave, mad ship’s company——” 

“Will you sign the articles to that?” the pawnbroker 
demanded, cutting in on the ancient’s maunderings. 

“What port do you wind up the cruise in?” Daughtry 
asked. 

“San Francisco.” 

“T’ll sign the articles that I’m to sign off in San Francisco, 
then?” The three nodded. “But there’s several other 
things to be agreed upon,” Daughtry continued. “In the 
first place, I want my six quartsa day. I’m used to it, and 
I’m too old a stager to change my habits.” 
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“Of spirits, I suppose?” the pawnbroker asked sar- 
castically. 

“No; of beer—good English beer.” 

“ Anything else?” the captain queried. 

“Ves, sir,’ Daughtry answered; “I got a dog——’ 

“Anything else—a wife or family, maybe?” the farmer 
asked. 

“No wife or family, sir. But I got a black, a perfectly 
good black, that’s got to come along. He can sign on for 
ten dollars a month if he works for the ship all his time. 


Daughtry countered. ‘Bright and early next morning.” 
duty sometime to-morrow night, sir” 


But if he works for me all the time, I’ll let him sign on for 
two an’ a half a month.” 

“Eighteen days in the long-boat!” the Ancient Mariner 
shrilled, to Daughtry’s startlement. “Eighteen days in the 
long-boat—eighteen days of scorching heat!” 

“My word!” quoth Daughtry. “‘The old gentleman ’d 
give one the jumps. There’ll sure have to be plenty of beer.”’ 
- “Suppose we don’t see our way to signing on a steward 
who travels in such style?” the pawnbroker asked. 

“Then you'll never know what a good steward you’ve 
missed, sir,’’ Daughtry responded airily. 


“Thank you, Mr. Steward, for looking us up,” the pawn- 
broker said. ‘We very much regret our inability to meet 
your wishes in the matter ne 

“Hold your horse!’ the wheat-farmer said, with a flare of 
irritation. ‘‘Who’s putting up for this expedition? Don’t 
I get no say-so? Ain’t my opinion ever to be asked? I like 
this steward. Strikes me he’s the real goods. I notice he’s 
as polite as all get-out, and I can see he can take an order 
without arguing. And he ain’t no fool by a long shot.” 

“That’s the very point, Grimshaw,” the pawnbroker 

answered soothingly. ‘“Con- 
sidering the unusualness of our 
—of the expedition, we’d be 
better served by a steward who 
is more of a fool. Another 
point, which I’d esteem a real 
favor from you, is not to forget 
that you haven't put a red 
copper more into this trip than 
I have——” 

“And where'd either of you 
be, if it wasn’t for me with my 
knowledge of the sea?”’ the cap- 
tain demanded aggrievedly. 
“To say nothing of the mort- 
gage on my house and on the 
nicest little, best paying flat- 
building in San Francisco since 
the earthquake.” 

“But who’s putting up—all 
of you, lask you.” The wheat- 
farmer leaned forward, resting 
the heels of his hands on his 
knees, so that the fingers hung 
down his long shins, in Daugh- 
try’s appraisal, half-way to his 
feet. “You, Captain Doane, 
can’t raise another penny on 
your properties. My land still 
grows the wheat that brings 
ready. You, Simon Nishikanta, 
won't put up another penny— 
yet your loan-shark offices are 
doing business at the same old 
stands at God knows what per 
cent. to drunken sailors. And 
you hang the expedition up 
here in this hole in the wall, 
waiting for my agent to cable 
more wheat-money. Well, I 
guess we'll just sign on this 
steward at sixty a month and 
all he asks, or I'll just naturally 
quit you cold on the next fast 
steamer to San Francisco.” He 
stood up abruptly, towering to 
such height that Daughtry 

looked to see the crown of his 
head collide with the deck 
above. “I’m sick and tired of 
you all—yes, I am,” he con- 
tinued. “Well, let’s get busy. My money’s coming. 
It'll be here by to-morrow. Let’s be ready to start by hiring 
a steward that is a steward. I don’t care if he brings two 
families along.” 

“T guess you're right, Grimshaw,” Simon Nishikanta 
said appeasingly. “The trip is beginning to get on all our 
nerves. Forget it if I fly off the handle. Of course we'll 
take this steward if you want him. I thought he was too 
stylish for you.” He turned to Daughtry. “Naturally, 
the least said ashore about us the better.”’ 

“That’s all right, sir. I can keep my mouth shut, though 
I might as well tell you there’s some pretty tales about you 
drifting around the beach right now.” 
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“The object of our expedition?” the pawnbroker queried 
quickly. Daughtry nodded. 

“Is that why you want to come?” was demanded equally 
quickly. 

Daughtry shook his head. 

“As long as you give me my beer each day, sir, I ain’t 
goin’ to be interested in your treasure-huntin’. It ain’t no 
new tale to me. The South Seas is populous with treasure- 
hunters. But I ain’t interested in treasure, sir; it’s beer 
I’m interested in. You can chase your treasure, an’ I don’t 
care how long, just as long as I’ve got six quarts to open 
each day. But I give you fair warning, sir, before I sign 
ae on. If the beer dries up, I’m goin’ to get interested in 
what you're after. ‘Fair play’ is my motto.” 

“Do you expect us to pay for your beer in addition?” 
Simon Nishikanta demanded. 

To Daughtry, it was too good to be true. 

“Sure! It’s one of our agreements, sir. What time 
would it suit you, sir, to-morrow afternoon, for me to sign 
on at the shipping commissioner’s?”’ 

“Casks and chests of it, oodles and oodles, a fathom 
under the sand!” chattered the Ancient Mariner. 

“You're all touched up under the roof,’ Daughtry 
grinned. “Which ain’t got nothing to do with me as long 
‘as you furnish the beer, pay me due 
an’ proper what’s comin’ to me the first 
of each an’ every month, an’ pay me 
off final in San Francisco. As long as 

you keep up your end, I'll sail with 

you to the Pit ’n’ back,an’ watch you 

sweatin’ the casks ’n’ chests out of 

the sand. What I want is to sail 

with you if you want me to sail 
with you enough to satisfy me.” 

Simon Nishikanta glanced 

about. Grimshaw and Captain 

Doane nodded. 

“At three o'clock 
to-morrow afternoon, 
at the shipping com- 


No greater joy was Michael's than to sit by the hour with Steward and dnt 
with him all songs and tunes he sang or hummed 


missioner’s,” the captain agreed. “When will you report 
for duty?” 

“When will you sail, sir?’’ Daughtry countered. 

“Bright and early next morning.” 

“Then I'll be on board and on duty sometime to-morrow 
night, sir.” 


XI 


MicHakEL left the Makambo, as he had come on board, 
through a port-hole. Likewise, the aflair occurred at night, 
and it was Kwaque’s hands that received him. It had been 
quick work, and daring, in the dark of early evening. From 
the boat-deck, with a bowline under Kwaque’s arms and a 
turn of the rope around a pin, Dag Daughtry had lowered 
his servitor into the waiting launch. On his way below, he 
encountered Captain Duncan, who warned him: 

“No shinannigin’ with Killeny Boy, Steward. He must 
go back to Tulagi with us.” 

“Yes, sir,” the steward agreed; ‘an’ I’m keepin’ him 
tight in my room to make safe. Want to see him, sir?” 

The very frankness of the invitation made the captain 
suspicious, and the thought flashed through his mind that 
perhaps Killeny Boy was already hidden ashore somewhere. 

“Yes, indeed; I'd like to say how do you do to him,” 
Captain Duncan answered. 

And his was genuine surprise, on entering the steward’s 
room, to behold Michael just rousing from his curled-up 
sleep on the floor. But when he left, his surprise would have 
been shocking could he have seen through the closed door 
what immediately began to take place. Out through the 
open port-hole, in a steady stream, Daughtry was passing 
the contents of the room. Michael, with the command of 
silence laid upon him, went last. Remained only a sea-chest 
and two suitcases, themselves too large for the port-hole, 
but bare of contents. 

When Daughtry sauntered along the main-deck, a few 
minutes later, and paused for a gossip with the customs 
officer and a quartermaster at the head of the gangplank, 
Captain Duncan little dreamed that his casual glance was, 
resting on his steward for the last 
time. He watched him go down 
the gangplank empty- 
handed, with no dog at his 
heels, and stroll off along 
the wharf under the elec- 

tric lights. 

Ten minutes after 
Captain Duncan saw 
the last of his broad 
back, Daughtry, in the 
launch with his belong- 
ings and heading for 
Jackson Bay, was 
hunched over Michael 
and caressing him, while 
Kwaque, crooning with 

joy under his breath that 
he was with all that was 
precious to him in the 
world, felt once again in 
the pocket of his coat to 
makesure that his beloved jew’s- 
harp had not been left behind. 
‘Dag Daughtry was paying 
for Michael, and paying well. 
Among other things, he had not 
cared to arouse suspicion by 
. drawing his wages from the 
steamshipcompany. The twenty 
pounds due him he had aban- 
doned, and this was the very 
sum, that night on the beach at 
Tulagi, he had decided he could 
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realize from the sale of Michael. He had stolen 
him to sell. He was paying for him the sales-price 
that had tempted him. 


The Mary Turner, towed out by a tug, 
sailed shortly after daybreak, and Daugh- 
try, Kwaque, and Michael looked 
their last forever on Sydney harbor. 

“Once again these old eyes have 
seen this fair haven,’ the Ancient 
Mariner, beside them gazing, 
babbled; and Daughtry could 
not help but notice the 
way the wheat-farmer 
and the pawnbroker 
pricked their ears to 
listen and glanced each 
to the other with sig- 
nificant eyes. “It was 
in ’Fifty-two, in Eigh- 
teen fifty-two, on such a day as 
this, all drinking and singing along 
the decks, we cleared from Sydney 
in the Wide Awake. A pretty craft, oh sirs, a most clever 
and pretty craft! A crew, a brave crew, all youngsters, all 
of us, fore and aft—no man was forty—a mad, gay crew! 
The captain was an elderly gentleman of twenty-eight, the 
third officer another of eighteen, the down, untouched of 
steel, like so much young velvet on his cheek. He, too, died 
in the long-boat. And the captain gasped out his last under 
the palm trees of the isle unnamable, while the brown 
maidens wept about him.” 

Dag Daughtry heard no more, for he turned below to 
take up his new routine of duty. But while he made up 
bunks with fresh linen and directed Kwaque’s efforts to 
cleaning long-neglected floors, he muttered to himself: 

“He’s a keen ’un. All ain’t fools that look it.” 

The fine lines of the Mary Turner were explained by 
the fact that she had been built for seal-hunting; and, for 
the same reason, on board of her was room and to spare. 
The forecastle, with bunk-space for twelve, bedded but 
eight Scandinavian seamen. The five staterooms of the 
cabin accommodated the three treasure-hunters, the 
Ancient Mariner, and the mate—the latter a large-bodied, 
gentle-souled Russian Finn, known as “Mr. Jackson,” 
through inability of his shipmates to prorounce the name 
he had signed on the ship’s articles. 

Remained the steerage, just for’ard of the cabin, separ- 
ated from it by a stout bulkhead and entered by a com- 
panionway on the main-deck. On this deck, stood the 
galley. In the steerage itself, which possessed a far larger 
living-space than the cabin, were six capacious bunks. 

“Some fella glory-hole, eh, Kwaque?” Daughtry told his 
seventeen-year-old, brown-skinned Papuan. 

And Kwaque, too awed by the spaciousness to speak, 
eloquently rolled his eyes in agreement. 

“You likee this piecee bunk?” the cook, a little old China- 
man, asked the steward with eager humility, inviting the 
white man’s acceptance of his own bunk with a wave of arm. 

Daughtry shook his head. He had early learned that it 
was wise to get along well with sea-cooks. Besides, there 
was an equally good bunk all the way across the width of 
the steerage from the -Chinaman’s. The bunk next on the 
port side to the cook’s and abaft of it, Daughtry allotted 
to Kwaque. Thus he retained for himself and Michael the 
entire starboard side with its three bunks. The next one 
abaft of his own he named “ Killeny Boy’s,” and called on 
Kwaque and the cook to take notice. Daughtry had a sense 
that the cook, whose name had been quickly volunteered 
as Ah Moy, was not entirely satisfied with the arrangement; 
but it affected him no more than a momentary curiosity 
about a Chinaman who drew the line at a dog taking a 
bunk in the same apartment with him. 

Half an hour later, returning from setting the cabin 


aright to the steer- 
age for Kwaque to 
serve him with a 
bottle of beer, 
Daughtry observed The night off was devoted to the public 
that Ah Moy had houses which sailormen frequent, and 
moved his entire where can be learned the latest gossip 
bunk-belongings and news of ships and of men who sail 
across the steerage upon the sea 

to the third bunk on 

the starboard side. This had put him with Daughtry and 
Michael, and left Kwaque with half the steerage to him- 
self. Daughtry’s curiosity recrudesced. 

“T changee,” the little old cook explained, with anxious 
eyes to please and placate, in response to Daughtry’s direct 
question. “All the time like that, changee, plentee changee. 
You savvee?”’ 

Daughtry did not savvee, and shook his head, while 
Ah Moy’s slant eyes betrayed none of the anxiety and fear 
with which he privily gazed on Kwaque’s two permanently 
bent fingers of the left hand and on Kwaque’s forehead, 
between the eyes, where the skin appeared a shade darker, 
a trifle thicker, and was marked by the first beginning of the 
three short vertical lines or creases that were already giving 
him the lionlike appearance, the leonine face so named by 
the experts and technicians of the fell disease. 

As the days passed, the steward took facetious occasions, 
when he had drunk five quarts of his daily allowance, to 
shift his and Kwaque’s bunks about. And invariably Ah 
Moy shifted, though Daughtry failed to notice that he 
never shifted into a bunk which Kwaque had occupied. 
Nor did he notice that it was, when the time came that 
Kwaque had variously occupied all the six bunks, that Ah 
Moy made himself a canvas hammock, suspended: it from 
the deck-beams above, and thereafter swung clear in space. 

Daughtry dismissed the matter from his thoughts as 
no more than a thing in keeping with the general inscruta- 
bility of the Chinese mind. He did notice, however, that 
Kwaque was never permitted to enter the galley. 

For there were other things to occupy the steward’s mind. 
Getting acquainted with the five men aft in the cabin, 
and lining up the whole situation and the relations of each 
of the five to that situation and to one another consumed 
much time. Then there was the path of the Mary Turner 
across the sea. Noold sailor breathes who does not desire to 
know the casual course of his ship and the next port of call. 

“We ought to be moving along a line that’ll cross some- 
where northward of New Zealand,” Daughtry guessed to 
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himself, after a hundred stolen glances into the binnacle. 
But that was all the information concerning the ship’s 
navigation he could steal; for Captain Doane took the 
observations and worked them out to the exclusion of the 
mate, and Captain Doane always methodically locked up 
his chart and log. That there were heated discussions in 
the cabin, in which terms of latitude and longitude were 
bandied back and forth, Daughtry did know; but more 
than that he could not know, because it was early impressed 
upon him that the one place for him never to be, at such 
times of council, was the cabin. Also, he could not but 
conclude that these councils were real battles wherein 


-Messrs. Doane, Nishikanta, and Grimshaw screamed at 


each other and pounded the table at each other, when they 
were not patiently and most politely interrogating the 
Ancient Mariner. 

“He’s got their goat,” the steward early concluded to 
himself; but, thereafter, try as he would, he failed to get the 
Ancient Mariner’s goat. 

Charles Stough Greenleaf was the Ancient Mariner’s 
name. This, Daughtry got from him, and nothing else did 
ke get save maunderings and ravings about the heat of the 
long-boat and the treasure a fathom deep under the sand. 
And, as the days went by, he came more and more to the 
conclusion that Charles Stough Greenleaf was a senile old 
man who sincerely believed in the abiding of a buried 
treasure somewhere in the South Seas. 

Once, polishing the brasswork on the hand-rails of the 
cabin companionway, Daughtry overheard the ancient one 
explaining his terrible scar and missing fingers to Grimshaw 
and the pawnbroker. The pair of them had plied him with 
extra drinks in the hope of getting more out of him by way of 
his loosened tongue. 

“Tt was in the long-boat,” the aged voice cackled up the 
companion. “On the eleventh day it was that the mutiny 
broke. We in the stern-sheets stood together against them. 
It was all a madness. We were starved sore, but we were 
mad for water. It was over the water it began. For, see 
you, it was our custom to lick the dew from the oar-blades, 
the gunwales, the thwarts, and the inside planking. And 
each man of us had developed property in the dew-collecting 
surfaces. Thus, the tiller and the rudder-head and half 
of the plank of the starboard stern-sheet had become the 
property of the second officer. No one of us lacked the 
honor to respect his property. The third officer was a lad, 
only eighteen, a brave and charming boy. He shared with 
the second officer the starboard stern-sheet plank. They 
drew a line to mark the division, and neither, lapping up 
what scant moisture fell during the night hours, ever dreamed 
of trespassing across the line. They were too honorable. 

“But the sailors—no. They squabbled among themselves 
over the dew-surfaces, and only the night before one of 
them was knifed because he so stole. But on this night, 
waiting for the dew, a little of it, to become more on the 
surfaces that were mine, I heard the noises of a dew-lapper 
moving aft along the port gunwale—which was my property 
aft of the stroke-thwart clear to the stern. I emerged from 
a nightmare dream of crystal springs and swollen rivers to 
listen to this night-drinker that I feared might encroach 
upon what was mine. 

“Nearer he came to the line of my property, and I could 
hear him making little moaning, whimpering noises as he 
licked the damp wood. It was like listening to an animal 
grazing pasture-grass at night and ever grazing nearer. 

“Tt chanced I was holding a boat-stretcher in my hand— 
to catch what little dew might fall upon it. I did not know 
who it was, but when he lapped across the line and moaned 
and whimpered as he licked up my precious drops of dew, 
I struck out. The boat-stretcher caught him fairly on the 
nose—it was the bo’s’n—and the mutiny began. It was the 
bo’s’n’s knife that sliced down my face and sliced away my 
fingers. The third officer, the eighteen-year-old lad, fought 
well beside me, and saved me, so that, just before I fainted, 
he and I, between us, hove the bo’s’n’s carcass overside.”” 


A shifting of feet and changing of positions of those in the 
cabin plunged Daughtry back into his polishing, which he 
had, for the time, forgotten. And, as he rubbed the brass- 
work, he told himself under his breath: 

“The old party’s sure been through the mill. Such things 
just got to happen.” 

“No,” the Ancient Mariner was continuing, in his thin 
falsetto, in reply to a query; “it wasn’t the wounds that 
made me faint. It was the exertion I made in the struggle. 
I was too weak. No; so little moisture was there in my 
system that I didn’t bleed much. And the amazing thing, 
under the circumstances, was the quickness with which I 
healed. The second officer sewed me up next day with a 
needle he’d made out of an ivory toothpick and with twine 
he twisted out of the threads from a frayed tarpaulin.” 

“Might I ask, Mr. Greenleaf, if there were rings at the 
time on. the fingers that were cut off?” Daughtry heard 
Simon Nishikanta ask. 

“Yes—and one beauty. I found it afterward in the boat- 
bottom and presented it to the sandalwood trader who 
rescued me. It was a large diamond. I paid one hundred 
and eighty guineas for it to an English sailor in the Barba- 
dos. He’d stolen it, and, of course, it was worth more. It 
was a beautiful gem. The sandalwood man did not merely 
save my life for it. In addition, he spent fully a hundred 
pounds in outfitting me and buying me a passage from 
Thursday Island to Shanghai.” 

“There’s no getting away from them rings he wears,’ 
Daughtry overheard Simon Nishikanta, that evening, tailing 
Grimshaw in the dark on the weather-poop. “You don’t 
see that kind nowadays. They’re old, real old. They’re 
not men’s rings so much as what you'd call, in the old- 
fashioned days, gentlemen’s rings. Real gentlemen, I 
mean grand gentlemen, wore rings like them. I wish 
collateral like them came into my loan-offices these days. 
They’re worth big money.” 


“T just want to tell you, Killeny Boy, that maybe I'll 
be wishin’ before the voyage is over that I’d gone on a lay 
of the treasure instead of straight wages,” Dag Daughtry 
confided to Michael, that night, at turning-in time. ‘Take 
it from me, Killeny, that old gentleman knows what he’s 
talkin’ about an’ has been some hummer in his days. 
Men don’t lose the fingers off their hands and get their 
faces chopped open just for nothing—nor sport rings that 
makes a pawnbroker’s mouth water.” 


XII 


BEFORE the voyage of the Mary Turner came to an end, 
Dag Daughtry, sitting down between the rows of water- 
casks in the main-hold, with a great laugh rechristened the 
schooner the “Ship of Fools.” But that was some weeks 
after. In the mean time, he so fulfilled his duties that not 
even Captain Doane could conjure a shadow of complaint. 

Especially did the steward attend upon the Ancient 
Mariner, for whom he had come to conceive a strong admira- 
tion, if not affection. The old fellow was different from 
his cabin-mates. They were money-lovers; everything in 
them had narrowed down to the pursuit of dollars. Daugh- 
try, himself molded on generously careless lines, could not 
but appreciate the spaciousness of the Ancient Mariner, 
who had evidently lived spaciously, and who was even for 
sharing the treasure they sought. 

“You'll get your whack, Steward, if it comes out of my 
share,” he frequently assured Daughtry, at times of special 
kindness on the latter’s part. ‘There’s oodles of it and 
oodles of it, and, without kith or kin, I have so little time 
longer to live that I shall not need it much or much of it.’ 

And so the Ship of Fools sailed on, all aft fooling and be- 
fooling, from the guileless-eyed, gentle- souled Finnish mate, 
who, with the scent of treasure pungent in his nostrils, 
with a duplicate key stole the ship’s daily position from 
Captain Doane’s locked desk, to Ah Moy, the cook, who 


DRAWN BY ANTON OTTO FISCHER 


“My word!" the steward muttered softly. “What are you 


running water out for?" He could feel the old ; 
man’s form trembling with violent nervousness, and his own heart smote him for gentleness. 


“It's all right,” he whispered. “Don't mind me. How many have you bored?” 
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kept Kwaque at a distance and never whispered warning to 
the others of the risk they ran from continual contact with 
the carrier of the terrible disease. 

Kwaque himself had neither thought nor worry of the 
matter. He knew the thing as a thing that occasionally 
happened to human creatures. It bothered him, from the 
pain standpoint, scarcely at all, and it never entered his 
kinky head that his master did not know aboutit. For 
the same reason, he never suspected why Ah Moy kept 
him so at a distance. Nor had Kwaque other worries. 

No greater joy was Michael’s than to sit by the hour with 
Steward and sing with him all songs and tunes he sang or 
hummed. Michael could howl, or sing, rather (because 
his howling was so mellow and so controlled), any air that 
was not beyond his register that Steward elected to sing 
with him. In addition, he could sing by himself, and un- 
mistakably, such simple airs as ‘Home, Sweet Home,” 
“God Save the King,” and “The Sweet By-and-By.” 
Even alone, prompted by Steward a score of feet away from 
him, could he lift up his muzzle and sing “Shenandoah” 
and “Roll Me Down to Rio.” 

Kwaque, on stolen occasions when Steward was not 
around, would get out his jew’s-harp and, by the sheer 
compellingness of the primitive instrument, make Michael 
sing with him the barbaric and devil-devil rhythms of 
King William Island. Another master of song, but one in 
whom Michael delighted, came to rule over him. This 
master’s name was Cocky. He so introduced himself to 
Michael at their first meeting. 

“Cocky!” he said bravely, without a quiver of fear or 
flight, when Michael had charged upon him at sight to 
destroy him. And the human voice, the voice of a god, 
issuing from the throat of the tiny snow-white bird, had 
made Michael go back on his haunches, while, with eyes 
and nostrils, he quested the steerage for the human who 
had spoken. And there was no human—only a small 
cockatoo that twisted his head impudently and sidewise 
at him and repeated, “Cocky!” 

The tabu of the chicken Michael had been well taught 
in his earliest days at Meringe. Chickens were things that 
dogs must ever defend instead of ever attack. . But this 
thing, itself no chicken, with the seeming of a wild feathered 
thing of the jungle that was fair game for any dog, talked 
to him with the voice of a god. 

Get off your foot!” it commanded so peremptorily, 
so humanly, as again to startle Michael and make 
him quest about the steerage for the god-throat 
that had uttered it. 

‘Get off your foot, or I’ll throw the leg 
of Moses at you!” was the next com- 
mand from the tiny feathered thing. 

After that came a farrago of Chi- 
nese, so like the voice of Ah Moy 
that again, though for the last 
time, Michael sought 
about the steerage 
for the utterer. 

At this, Cocky 
burst into such 


et and sincerely, Sir, 
I salute you!” 


Dag Daughtry said gravely 


wild and fantastic shrieks of laughter that Michael, ears 
pricked, head cocked to one side, identified in the fibers of 
the laughter the fibers of the various voices he had just 
heard. 

And Cocky, only a few ounces in weight—less than half 
a pound—a tiny framework of fragile bone covered with a 
handful of feathers and incasing a heart that was as big in 
pluck as any heart on the Mary Turner, became almost 
immediately Michael’s friend and comrade as well as ruler. 
Minute morsel of daring and courage that Cocky was, he 
commanded Michael’s respect from the first. And Michael, 
who, with a single careless paw-stroke, could have broken 
Cocky’s slender neck and put out forever the brave bright- 
ness of Cocky’s eyes, was careful of him from the first. 

Perched on the rim of Michael’s pannikin, this incon- 
siderable adventurer from out of the dark into the sun of 
life could make Michael give back and permit the fastidious 
selection of the choicest titbits of his dish. 

For Cocky had a way with him, and ways and ways. 
He, who was sheer-bladed steel in ‘the imperious flashing 
of his will, could swashbuckle and bully like any overseas 
roisterer, or wheedle as wickedly winningly as the first 
woman out of Eden or the last woman of that descent. 
When Cocky, balanced on one leg, the other leg in the air 
as the foot of it held the scruff of Michael’s neck, leaned to 
Michael’s ear and wheedled, Michael could only lay down 
silkily the bristly hair-waves of his neck, and, with silly, 
half-idiotic eves of bliss, agree to whatever was Cocky’s 
will or whimsy so delivered. 

Cocky became more intimately Michael’s because, very 
early, Ah Moy washed his hands of the bird. Ah Moy 
had bought him in Sydney from a sailor for eighteen shil- 
lings, and chaffered an hour over the bargain. But when 
he saw Cocky, one day, perched and voluble, on the twisted 
fingers of Kwaque’s left hand, Ah Moy discovered such 
instant distaste for the bird that not even eighteen shillings, 
coupled with possession of Cocky and possible contact, 
had any value to him. 

One other comrade Michael found, although Cocky was 
no party to the friendship. This was Scraps, the awkward 
young Newfoundland puppy, who was the property of no 
one unless of the schooner Mary Turner herself, for no 
man, fore or aft, claimed ownership, while every man 
disclaimed having brought him on board. So he was called 
Scraps, and, since he was nobody’s dog, was every- 
body’s dog—so much so, that Mr. Jackson prom- 
ised to knock Ah Moy’s block off if he did not feed 
the puppy well, while Sigurd Halvorsen, in the 
forecastle, did his best to knock off Henrik 
Gjertsen’s block when the latter was guilty 
of kicking Scraps out of his way. 

Michael, full grown, mature, was 
so merry-hearted an individual that 
he found all delight in interminable 
romps with Scraps. So strong was 
the play-instinct in him, as well 
as was his constitution strong, 
that he continually outplayed 
Scraps to abject weariness, so 

that he could only lie on the 

deck and pant and laugh through 
hair-drafty lips and dab futilely 
in the air with weak fore paws 
at Michael’s continued fero- 
cious-acted onslaughts. And 
this, despite the fact that Scraps 
outbullied him and outscaled 
him at least three times and 
was as careless and unwitting of his legs or shoulders 
as a baby elephant on a lawn of daisies. Given 
his breath back again, Scraps was as ripe as ever for 
another frolic, and Michael was just as ripe to meet 
him. All of which was splendid training for Michael, 
keeping him in the tip-top of (Continued on page 132) 
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Craig Kennedy is one of those men who 
find recuperation in variety and change of 
experience rather than in actual rest. His 
pleasure-trip has now been extended to 
the So: thern Hemisphere, and we find his 
marv-lous analytical faculties keener than 
ever in clearing up a most curious mys- 
tery with which he is confrented the 
moment he sets foot in Rio de Janeiro. 


By Arthur B. Reeve 


Author of “The Panama Plot” 
and other Craig Kennedy stortes 


Illustrated by Will Foster 


* OULD a man—in his sleep— 
murder another then 
know absolutely nothing 
about it afterward? Would 

he be guilty?” 

Kennedy and I were seated, one after- 
noon after our arrival, in a sort of café 
chantant on the Rua do Ouvidor, the Fifth 
Avenue of Rio de Janeiro, thoroughly 
enjoying this miniature of Paris. Here 
was a well-groomed Brazilian merchant with 
a party of ladies in the latest “creations,” 
there an estate-owner in loose-fitting coat and 
white trousers. At various tables were young 
dandies—conquistadores—and Brazilian girls, whose dark, 
expressive eyes told ina glance more than a Northerner 
could have set down in a page. 

A very excited Brasiliero, Affonso de Bolido, our host at 
the Hétel des Etrangers, had come in and joined us. 

It was a strange query, but Bolido’s manner showed only 
too plainly that he, at least, did not consider it hypothetical. 

“You mean what we call in English ‘somnambulism’ ?”’ 
returned Kennedy thoughtfully, lapsing from the unfamiliar 
Portuguese to the generally spoken French. “I have heard 
of at least one case at home where that was set up as a de- 
fense against a charge of murder. But why do you ask?” 
he added keenly. 

The implied skepticism. was lost on Bolido. He was 
looking over at another table. We followed the direction of 
his eyes and saw a remarkably pretty girl, fair-haired, 
slender, with a throat and chest that denoted the singer. 
She was sitting alone for the moment at a table near the little 
orchestra. Quite evidently she was one of the performers. 

My surmise proved correct for, a moment later, as the 
piano sounded, she rose and began to sing. 

“There is a young American engineer staying at the 
Etrangers,” whispered Bolido, “Senhor Shetwin. I came 
here expecting to see him. He is usually here when the 
beautiful American, Tina Townley, sings.” 

As she finished and sat down, she had already seen that 
we were looking at and talking about her in a different way 
from the rest, and I noticed that she seemed nervous over it. 

“Yes?” prompted Kennedy. ‘What about him?” 

“Tt is very strange,” muttered Bolido, bending closer 
over the very black coffee we were drinking. ‘Last night, 
I know that he came in and went to bed. I saw him go to 


Craig leaped at the explanation. Here, by chance, had , 
come an unexpected piece of information. 


his room. What happened afterward, I do not know. It is 
just that that is a mystery. His room is easy to get out of 
and into without disturbing the other guests. This morning, 
he did not get up. I thought it strange. He is usually about 
so early. I went to his room. There he was, in a heavy 
sleep, covered by a sheet. I bent over him. He was fully 
dressed. I roused him. He seemed dazed. His mind was 
blank. How he got dressed, he could not say.” 

“Was there nothing else?”’ prompted Kennedy. 

Bolido whispered, as he showed us something under the 
table, 

“Yes; on the bed—a handkerchief, spotted with blood.” 
Kennedy took it and examined it covertly. In one corner 
was an embroidered “X.” Bolido leaned over closer. 
“And now I learn that, late last night, Ruiz Barboza, 
known in the city as a wealthy diamond merchant from 
Diamaatina, was discovered in his room at the Grand 
Hotel, dead.” 

“How did he die?” 

Bolido shook his head. 

“On a table stood a mysterious package, which he had 
apparently just opened. But it was empty. That is all 
anyone knows.” 

“But did Sherwin know him?” asked Kennedy. ‘Had 
there been trouble between them?” 

“He knew him,” Bolido affirmed. ‘As for trouble, I 
cannot say—positively. Sherwin had come here for the 
purpose of introducing scientific diamond mining. He had 
been in South Africa and knew the game. His scheme was 
to introduce modern hydraulic dredging in place ane old 
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hand-washing methods. It may be that there was some 
trouble over that. Perhaps a change might have affected 
the interests of Barboza; perhaps he was against Sherwin. 
Then, too, there may have been some other rivalry.” 

He paused and glanced significantly at Tina. 

Meanwhile, a man had entered the café and come over 
to Bolido. To him, Bolido now bowed deferentially. 

**Senhor Peixotto, who has charge 
of our criminal investigations,” in- 
troduced Bolido. ‘This is Doctor 
Kennedy, the great criminologist 
from New York.” 

Peixotto shook hands most cor- 
dially while I repressed a smile. To 
them, Kennedy was a savant, at least 
a doctor, and they were so punctili- 
ous about it. And here I must take 
occasion to pay my compliments to 
the police force of Rio.. For Rio was 
a thoroughly modern city, even down 
to its criminals. Yet the police were 
among the few in the world who go 
absolutely unarmed. 

“Where is /a belle Ximena?” asked 
the police officer when, at last, we 
had established relations. 

Bolido shrugged. 

“Ximena de Oliviera, one 
of the singers,” he explained 
to us. “I have not seen 
her. The guests seem quite 
content with the pretty 
Tina, however.’ Then he 
suddenly paused as though 
something had occurred to 
him. “Why?” he asked. 
“Did you wish to see her?” 

The police officer looked 
from one of us to the other. 

“Perhaps,” he suggested, 
“Doctor Kennedy might 
consent to help us?” 

‘““T should be only too 
happy,” hastened Craig, 
“especially if it concerns the 
strange death of Senhor Barboza.” 

Peixotto’s face seemed to brighten. 

‘“Many thanks. Yes; it is that. 
And I shall tell you why I am here. 
Yesterday, I learn, Ximena went to 
the customsauthorities and informed 
them that Barboza and his partner, 
Affonso Pereira, were planning to 
smuggle from the country, avoiding 
the government tax, a huge black 
diamond—thirty-one hundred and 
fifty carats at least—one that has 
been known as the ‘ Estrella do .\ oite’—‘Star of the Night.’ 
You know these carbonados are used for making diamond 
driils, and they are worth almost as much a carat as our 
splendid pure-white diamonds. I suppose the Star of the 
Night might be sold abroad for some four hundred thou- 
sand American dollars. You must understand that she 
would obtain half its value for informing,” he emphasized 
impressively, then added: “But before the authorities 
could act to seize the great stone which they were concealing, 
came this murder. We sought Pereira immediately 
and searched. Confronted, he admitted the plot to 
smuggle, but knows nothing more. The diamond has been 
stolen!” 

“Who is this woman—this informer?” asked Ken- 
nedy. 

“Ximena?” replied Bolido quickly. “The former queen 
of the music-halls. She has been overshadowed, though, by 


Tina. They have all been friendly with Ximena—Barboza, 
Pereira, Sherwin—but not since la petite A méricaine arrived. 
She is the new queen.” 

Involuntarily, I glanced in her direction again. I was 
surprised to see that Tina was quite agitated. She knew 
that she was being watched. Somehow, whatever might 
be the truth, I felt the greatest sympathy for her, a poor 


Here was a well-groomed Brazilian merchant 


with a party of ladies in the latest “creations” ’ - 


frail girl in a strange land, the victim of forces ana con- 
ditions over which she had no control. 
“Did your men find anything else in Barboza’s room?” 
asked Kennedy, rapidly reviewing the scant evidence. 
“Nothing—except a handkerchief spotted with blood. 
In one corner was an embroidered ‘X.’ That was:-why I 
thought that perhaps /a belle Ximena might explain.” 
Kennedy and I exchanged glances. 
“‘Sherwin—” began Bolido. 
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Kennedy trod on his toe sharply, and he cut short the 
words. Already the handkerchief was in Craig’s pocket. 
Bolido nodded, appreciating Kennedy’s desire to follow his 
own line of inquiry. 

A few moments later, with a nod to me, Kennedy rose, 
and we made our way to the table of the pretty little 
American singer. She was pale and desperately nervous. 


We introduced ourselves without concealment. 

“T suppose you know,” began Craig rapidly, watching the 
effect on her, “that there has been a murder committed——”’ 

“Yes,” she interrupted, before he could go on; “I know 
ofit. Itisterrible. I have heard of you at home, Professor 
Kennedy. Let me tell you,” she went on, somewhat inco- 
herent because of her nervousness. “You may not know, 
but I was really lured down here by an advertisement and 
the correspondence that followed, an offer of a large salary. 
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I was successful in vaudeville in. New York, but I was 
ambitious. The money was too uncertain. So I took the 
chance. When I got here, I found that I was not the only 
one. We are given a few appearances on the stage for 
advertisement, and then—” She looked about significantly 
at the café chantant. “At home I would have needed only 
to give the story to the papers—call it attempted white 
slavery—but here!”” She leaned 
forward and whispered, “It was 
Ruiz Barboza who advertised, 
who really brought me here!” 
It was a startling bit of infor- 
mation. “I wanted you to 
know,” she continued, “in case 
you heard other stories, what 
the truth was.” 

As she was talking, a 
man had entered, a 
swarthy fellow, broad- 
shouldered, well set up, 
perhaps some five feet 
eight, and with a robust 
voice. He greeted Tina 
familiarly. Foramoment 
she hesitated, then re- 
turned the greeting pleas- 
antly and introduced us. 
To our astonishment, it 
was Pereira himself. He 
did not, as I had expected, 
treat us with extreme 
caution. On the con- 

trary, he seemed to wel- 

come knowing us. Per- 
haps he noted the surprise 
on my face. At least his 
remark would have indi- 
cated it, a few moments 
later, as we conversed. 
“Since the diamond _ is 
gone, I have nothing now to 
lose,’ he repeated regret- 
fully. ‘* Ximena has had her 
revenge on Barboza—and 
on me, too. The diamond is 
gone. Even if they get it 
back, I-shall lose it, anyway.”’ 

Pereira made no conceal- 

ment of the fact, also, that he 
was trying to help as much as 
possible in solving the murder 
of his partner. He had the air 
of a man who had come for a 
purpose and was waiting for 
an opportunity. 
“Vou would like to know some- 
thing?” he asked, at length. ‘Not 
half an hour ago, I saw Mr. Sherwin 
with Ximena on the Avenida Central. 
I followed them. They are now probably together where 
I left them,” he concluded, mentioning the name of an- 
other café not far from us. “I think she must have been 
on her way here.” 

Tina looked startled. It was quite apparent that Pereira 
had retailed the information purposely. All is said to be 
fair in love and war. Perhaps, as between Sherwin and 
himself, this was both. 

Tina excused herself, apparently to sing. But it was only 
an excuse. Kennedy’s watchful eyes detected her as she 
disappeared, darting out of a rear door of the hall. 

Before Pereira himself realized it, we excused ourselves 
and followed. The Rua do Ouvidor was a narrow thorough- 
fare, and it was thronged. Tina was nowhere in sight. 
But, instinctively, Kennedy threaded his way to the other 
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café which Pereira had mentioned. We entered cautiously. 
Not far from the door we saw Tina herself, watching. 

There they were indeed—Sherwin and Ximena. Though 
we had never seen either, we knew by Tina’s intense look. 
But instead of the clandestine meeting, which Pereira had 
hinted at, they seemed now to be actually quarreling. 

I saw a quiet smile, as though of reassurance, flit over 
Tina’s face as she watched. What the matter in dispute was, 
we could not even conjecture at such a distance. Kennedy 
was planning how to get near them without attracting 
attention, when suddenly Ximena rose with a flourish, her 
eyes blazing with resentment against Sherwin, and swept 
out of the café. For a moment he gazed with set features 
after her, then followed nonchalantly, as though, after all, 
her whims were no affair of his. Weturned. Tina was gone. 

We watched Sherwin saunter out. He was a tanned, lean, 
keen-eyed, quick fellow, a type of ad- 
venturous American one frequently 
meets in the lands south of us. As he 
turned down the street, Kennedy de- 
bated a moment whether to follow 
him or not. 

“T think we had better go to 
the Grand,” he decided quickly. 
“That should really be our 
starting-point.” 

We managed to find our 
way thither unaided. For- 
tunately, Peixotto had ar- 
rived before us. 

A representative of the 
police was in charge, and 
there had been much 
activity, with little re- 
sult. There was no ques- 
tion that all the authorities 
were nonplused. 

Carefully Kennedy began by 
a thorough examination of Bar- 
boza’s body. There were no ex- 
ternal wounds; no trace of poison 
had so far been discovered. If 
it was a natural death, the cause 
had not been determined. 5 

I felt sure that Kennedy’s 
thoroughness would uncover 
something. Nor was I mistaken. 
It seemed that it was the face on which 
Craig centered his attention. It was 
livid and swollen, horribly drawn as 
if both in pain and fear. Evidently, 
death must have come quickly, for 
even if there had been a cry in the 
night, no one had heard it, and Bar- 
boza had not lived long enough to 
summon help. Craig was deeply in- 
terested in the face, going over the 
skin carefully with his strong pocket-lens. i 


He paused finally, then handed the lens R 
tome. I looked also. Through it, I could ke 


see two or more fing punctures, as nearly as I 
could make out. Had it been a needle? Had he 
received an injection of some new and curious 
poison? I recalled a case we had had where the 
victim had died from curare, the famous South 
American arrow-poison. As I bent close, I noticed 
a peculiar putrescent odor. Was it the poison? 


Kennedy shook his head slowly when I hinted gs £ 


at this. 

“See, Doctor Kennedy—the box which we 
found on the table!” interrupted Peixotto, before 
I could extract from Kennedy more of his sus- 
picions. 

Craig picked it up and examined it. Outside, 


there was nothing on the box that offered a clue at first 
sight. Something like an address had been cut away. That 
was gone. In its place, Barboza’s name had been scrawled. 

In one corner, however, were some marks in black ink, and, 
as Kennedy found them, I saw Peixotto eying him closely. 

I bent over, too, as Kennedy spelled out, “ Martin—”’ 
then stopped. 

“Tt seems to have been postmarked at Martinique,”’ he 
concluded quickly. The police officer nodded. 

“We saw that, too,” he replied, somewhat pleased at 
Kennedy’s confirmation and impressed. ‘That, of course, 
may not have had anything to do with the use of the box in 
this instance, though it may prove a clue of value.”’ 

“Quite right,”’ agreed Craig, peering inside. 

All about the inside, it seemed as if the box were spotted 
with light-yellowish incrustations which, at first, would have 
escaped even sharp scrutiny. Kennedy 
scaled something off and examined it. 

“You mentioned having found a 
handkerchief,” he remarked, as though 
anxious not to overlook anything. 

“Yes,” assented Peixotto, motioning 
to the officer in charge. 

The officer displayed it. Sure enough, 
a in the corner was an embroidered “X,”’ 

. just like the handkerchief which Bolido 
had showed us. And it was spotted 
with blood, also. What could such a 
coincidence mean? Involun- 
tarily, I reverted to Ximena 
and Sherwin in the café, quar- 
reling. 

“T may keep this to study 
more closely?” asked Craig. 

“Certainly,” agreed Peix- 
otto. 

“And the box, too?” he 
asked, closing down the lid. 

The official consented 
readily. 

With the box and the hand- 
kerchief, Kennedy hurried 
back to our rooms at the 
Etrangers, where stood the 
traveling laboratory in its 
case, as it had been landed 
from the ship, still packed. He 
unlocked it, tore it open, and 
eagerly plunged into work, 

‘having before him both the 
handkerchief picked up by 
Bolido in Sherwin’s room and 
that which had been found 
near Barboza’s body. 

It was now late in the after- 
noon. I would have liked to 
help Kennedy at his work, but 
it was impossible at this stage. 

5 fey So, as usual, I concluded that 

—_ I might make myself a great 

deal more useful by making 

myself scarce. 

As I sauntered out from the 

hotel, it occurred to me to 

return to the music-hall at which 

we had been introduced to the mys- 

tery, in the hope that I might still see 

some of the principals and learn from 
them something additional. 

My reasoning proved to be correct. 
Sherwin had evidently gone to the café, 
arriving just after Ximena, who was also 


“Not far from the door we saw there. Tina still showed the strain under 
Tina herself, watching 


which she was laboring. At her table” 


= 


Pereira’s hand went up, 
and the glass shat- 
tered against it 


sat both Sherwin and Pereira. Ximena was not with them, 
but at another table, although she did not seem to lack 
admirers. It must have been a trying situation for Tina. 

Nor was I long in discovering just what was going on 
above the surface, though I had to guess what was under- 
neath. Ximena and her friends were doing their best to 
embarrass Tina. It was not difficult, for not everyone was 
as friendly to Americans as most of those whom it was our 
good fortune to meet. Ximena was acting for all the world 
like a bitterly jealous woman. Perhaps she had been trying 
to win Sherwin and had not succeeded. I felt that, at least, 
their quarrel was sincere. The more I gathered of the 
fragments of conversation that floated over to us, as they 
were intended to float, the more sure I was that Ximena 
was eager to vent her pique on the little American. Both 
Sherwin and Pereira were angry also. 

It came Tina’s turn to sing again, and she rose. As she 
did so, Ximena made some feline remark. It was not lost. 
Tina faced the music-hall to sing. But it seemed that Xim- 
ena and her party of dandies loomed too large. Already 
unnerved, Tina’s voice trembled, and she could not go on. 

The conductor of the music nodded petulantly to Ximena, 
who rose tauntingly and took Tina’s place. There was 
lacking both the sweetness and culture in her voice that Tina 
possessed, yet there was no denying that she acquitted her- 
self with credit. At least, she had an efficient claque in the 
persons of the men who had been sitting with her. She 


carried herself with all the assurance of a music- 
hall queen who refused to be dethroned. 

By the time Ximena had finished, Tina had regained 
her composure. It seemed as though a quick glance of 
sympathy from Sherwin had worked wonders. She was 
taking a firm grip on herself. 

Ximena swept past haughtily after her triumph. As she 
sat down, one of the young fellows with her saw that she 
had dropped her handkerchief when she rose to sing and 
that it had been lying unnoticed on the floor. He stooped, 
with a flourish, to pick it up and restore it to her. As he did 
so, Tina’s quick eye caught it. 

Like a spark, an idea seemed to flash through her mind. 

“See,” she whispered, not so much to Sherwin, Pereira, 
or myself, who had joined them, as to herself, ‘‘there is an 
‘X’ embroidered on it. There was an ‘X’ on the handker- 
chief the police found in the room of Ruiz Barboza.”’ 

I watched Sherwin’s face. Bolido had said nothing to him 
of the handkerchief in his room. Sherwin, however, was 
unmoved. If he had done something in his sleep, I asked 
myself, would not he act in just that unconcerned manner? 
Could Bolido’s theory, wild and fanciful though it seemed, 
have a real foundation? 

Tina had not reckoned in her impulsive remark that 
voices that carry in one direction may carry equally in 
another. Ximena had heard. She turned instantly. 

handkerchief?” she cried excitedly. no—it 
was not mine! One can buy handkerchiefs with an em- 
broidered ‘X’ at a dozen shops on the Rua do Ouvidor!”’ 

There was an innuendo in the tone. Ximena was baffling. 

Something else there was, too, in the remark, which 
Ximena had not calculated upon. (Continued on page 110) > 
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ark Star 


A Story of Destiny 
Robert W. Chambers 


lilustrated by W. TD. Stevens 


BELIEF in the influence of the heavenly bodies 
4 upon human destiny has played an important 
part in the affairs and actionsof men. A dark star 
alled by the ancients Erlik, after the Prince of Dark- 
ness, presided over the birth of the chief characters in 
this story—they are children of the Dark Star. 
Ruhannah (Rue) Carew, daughter of a retired mis- 
sionary, marries Ed Brandes, who turns out to be a 
racing-man and gambler, and has a wife from whom he 
has not yet been divorced, although a suit is pending. 
Discovering this in New York, on her wedding-day, 
through the wife’s unexpected intervention, Rue is 
assisted to get to Paris, where she wants to study art, 
by James Neeland, an illustrator from her home town, 
Gayfield, in New York state, who puts her in charge 
a Russian friend, the Princess Mistchenka, who is sailing at 
ck moment. Rue makes great progress in her drawing, and 
develops into a charming and cultivated woman. She lives with 
the princess in Paris. 
After two years, Neeland receives an urgent request from the 
princess to bring to Paris the contents of a box in the Carew house 
(the missionary and his wife are now dead) which contains plans 
of the defense of the Dardanelles. Also in the box is a bronze figure 
f 2 Mongol demon, Erlik, the Prince of Darkness. Mr. Carew 
got these from a German engineer in Turkey, who was killed in a 
wt. Neeland starts with the box and is pursued all the way from 


Garfield by three foreign spies, who make desperate efforts to 
teal the plans. They are Ilse Dumont, the now divorced wife of 
Br andes, who has been an actress known on the stage as Minna 


men, Breslau ard Kestner. Several times Nee- 
but ilse manages to save him. At first 
he does not take the matter very seriously, and facetiously calls 
them “Scheherazade, ” “Golden Beard,” and “Ali Baba.” On 
s he occupies a compartment with Brandes and 
hree companions, and learns from their talk that, ostensibly hired 
nan nan ned Quint to open a gambling-house in Paris at the 
es Bulgars, they are really to help collect information for a 
n em bassy. There are strong rumors of impending war. 
Brandes vows vengeance on lise for having been the cause of his 
ag Rue, and confesses that he has already betrayed Quint to 
h secret se rv ice. 
rrives in Paris, the plans are stolen from him. He 
deeply chagrined that he cannot de liver apune’ to the Princess 


Minti, and two 
in jeopardy, 


the train to Par 


Mi enka (who, he now learns, is a Russian spy). He finds Rue 
a beau ng woman, and is amazed at le progress she has 
ade is afternoon of his arrival, he receives a note 
gned ” begging him to return to America at 
once, and in the evening at dinner in the princess’s home, he 
XXXII 
THE HUNT 
‘ ERE she is, Doc!” Brandes shouted to Curfoot. 


‘Tell your men! Tel] them she’s up here on the 
next floor!” 
Sengoun immediately fired at Brandes, who 

did not return the shot but went plunging down-stairs into 
the smoky obscurity below. 
roared Sengoun to Neeland, starting forward 
-veled weapon. “They’ve al] gone crazy, and it’s 
time we were getting out of this!” 

“Quick!” whispered Neeland to Ilse Dumont. “Follow 
me down-stairs! It’s the only chance for you now!” 

But the passageway was blocked by a struggling, cursing, 


“Come on!” 


with le 


meets a young Ru 


sian cavalry officer 
and attaché, Captain Sen- 
goun, known to his friends 
as Prince Erlik, to whom 
he takes a great liking. Later 
in the evening, the two men start 
out toseek amusement. They finally 
wind up at the Café des Bulgars in a 
somewhat hilarious condition. They be- 
lieve the place harbors individuals of a 
suspicious character, and, deciding to investi- 

gate, gain the upper floor, where they find the 
gambling-room spoken of by Brandes and pre- 
sided over by one of his confederates, Curfoot. A 
Russian girl (a spy) is there, who warns them to 
leave. Ilse Dumont now appears. She says that 
Kestner and Breslau are in the house and will kill 
Necland. She takes two pistols from the Russian 
girl, then locks her in a room, and, with Neeland 
and Sengoun, tries to gain the roof. It is guarded. 
Then Weisholm, one of Ilse’s fellow spies, comes up-stairs and 
is shot dead by Sengoun. <A fearful uproar breaks out below. 
Brandes and his gang, presumably in league with the Ger- 
man spies, have betrayed them to the British and French i 

secret service, whose agents have come to arrest them. _ Ilse, Pe 

Necland and Sengoun start down the stairs, and then, for ta 

the first time, Brandes catches sight of Ilse. . 


panting crowd, and they were obliged to retreat into the ] 
club-rooms. In the salon, Breslau, held fast by three men 
dressed as waiters, suddenly tripped up two of them, turned, i. 
and leaped for the doorway. The two men who had been 
tripped scrambled to their feet and tore after him. When 
they reached the hallway, Breslau was gone; but all of a ; 
sudden there came the Crash of a splintered door from the 
landing above, and the dim corridor rang with the frightful 
screaming of a woman. 
“Tt’s—that—that—Russian girl— 
mont—*the girl I locked in! Karl Breslau is killing her 
Neeland sprang into the hall and leaped up the stairs; but 
the three men disguised as waiters had arrived before him. 
And there, across the threshold of the bedroom, backed 
up flat against the shattered door, Breslau was already . 
fighting for his life, and the frightened Russian girl crept 
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* stammered Ilse Du- 
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Down the stairs they crept, straight toward the 
frightful tumult still raging below 


out from the bedroom behind him and ran to Neeland for 
protection, 

Twice Neeland aimed at Breslau, but could not bring 
himself to fire at the bleeding, rabid thing which snarled 
and bit and kicked, regardless of the blows raining on him 
At last, one of his assailants broke the half-demented 
creature’s arm with a chair; and the bloody, battered thing 
squeaked like a crippled rat and darted away amid the storm 
of blows descending, limping and floundering up the attic 
stairs, his broken arm flapping with every gasping bound. 

After him staggered his sweating and exhausted assailants, 
reeling past Neeland and Ilse Dumont and the terrified 
Russian girl, who crouched behind them, But, half-way up 
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the stairs, all three halted and stood 
clinging to the banisters as though listen- 
ing to something on the floor above them. 

Neeland heard it, too. From the roof 
came a ripping, splintering sound, as 
though people on the slates were prying 
up the bolted scuttle. The three men on 
the stairs hesitated a moment 
longer, then turned to flee—too 
late. A hail of pistol-shots swept 
the attic stairs; all three men 
came pitching and tumbling down 
to the landing. 

Two of them lay still; one rose 
immediately and limped on again 
down the hallway, calling over the 
banisters to those below: 

* The Germans on the roof ’ave 
busted into the garret! Breslau 
is up ‘ere! Send along those 
American gunmen or somebody 
what can shoot!” 

He was a gray-haired English- 
man, a secret agent, smooth- 
shaven and grim; and, as he 
stood there at the head of the 
further stairs, breathing heavily, 
awaiting aid from below, he said 
to Neeland, coolly enough: 

“You'd better go below, sir. 
We ‘ad our orders to take Breslau 
alive, but we can’t do it now, and 
there’s like to be a ‘orrid mess 
"ere directly.” 

“Can we get through below?” 

* Vou can,” said the man sig- 
nificantly; “but they'll be de- 
taining one o’ them ladies at the 
door.” 

“Do you mean me?” said Ilse 
Dumont. 

“Yes, ma'am; I do.” 
She sprang toward the attic stairway, 
but the British agent whipped out a 
pistol and covered her. 

“No,” he said grimly; “you're wanted 
below. Go down!” 

She came slowly back to where Neeland 
was standing. 

“You'll have to take your chance below,” 
he said, under his breath. “Ill stand by 
you to the end.” 

~ She smiled, and continued on toward the 
stairs, where the agent stood. Neeland and 
the Russian girl followed her. 

The depths of the house rang with the infernal din of 
blows falling on iron shutters. A deeper, more sinister 
roar rose from the mob outside. There was a struggle 
going on inside the building, too; Neeland could hear the 
trampling and surging of men on every floor, voices calling 
from room to room, shouts of anger. 

The Russian girl was trembling so violently that Nétland 
took her by the arm. But Ilse Dumont, giving her a glance 
of contempt, moved calmly past the British agent to the 
head of the stairway. 

“Come,” she said to Neeland. 

The agent, leaning over the banisters, shouted to a man 
on the next floor: 

“Look sharp below there! I’m sendin’ Miss Dumont 
down with Mr. Neeland, the American. Take her in charge, 
Bill!” 

“Send her along!’ bawled the man, framing his face with 
both hands. ‘Keep Breslau on the roof a bit, and we'll ‘ave 
the beggar in a few moments!” 
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Iise Dumont looked curiously at the agent, calmly at 
Neeland, then, dropping one hand on the banisters, she 
went lightly down the stairs toward the uproar below, 
followed by Neeland and the Russian girl clinging to his 
arm with both desperate little hands. 

The agent hung far over the banisters until he saw 
his colleague join them on the floor below; then, reassured, 
and on guard again, he leaned back against the corridor wall, 
his pistol resting on his thigh, and fixed his cold, gray eyes 
on the attic stairs once more. The colleague, who now 
joined Neeland and Ilse Dumont on the fourth floor, had 
evidently been constructing a barricade across the hallway. 

Chairs and mattresses, piled shoulder-high, obstructed the 
passageway, blocking the stairs; and the secret agent—a 
very young man with red hair and in the garb of a waiter— 
clambered over the barricade, revolver in one hand, a pair 
of handcuffs in the other. He lost his balance on top of the 
shaky heap, strove desperately to recover it, scrambled like 
a cat in a tub, stumbled, rolled over on a mattress. 

And there Neeland pinned him, closing his mouth with 
one hand and his throat with the other, while Ilse Dumont 
tore weapon and handcuffs from his grasp, snapped the 
latter over his wrists, snatched the case from a bedroom 
pillow lying among the mattresses, and, with Neeland’s aid, 
swathed the struggling man’s head in it. 

“Into that clothes-press!”’ whispered Ilse, pointing along 
the hallway where a door swung open. 

“Help me lift him,” motioned Nee- 
land. 

Together they got him clear of the shaky 
barricade and, lugging him between them, 
deposited him on the floor of the clothes- 
press and locked the door. 

So silent had they been that, listening, 
they heard no movement from the watcher 
on the floor above. 

The Russian girl, dreadfully pale, leaned 
against the wall as though her limbs scarcely 
supported her. Neeland passed his arm 
under hers, nodded to Ilse Dumont, and 
started cautiously down the carpeted stairs, 
his automatic pistol in one hand and the 
revolver taken from the imprisoned secret 
agent clutched tightly in the other. 

Down the stairs they crept, straight 
toward the frightful tumult still raging be- 
low—down past the wrecked club-rooms, 
past a dead man sprawling on the landing 
across the blood-soaked carpet, down into 
the depths of the dusky building toward 
the lighted café floor, whence came the 
uproar of excited men, while, from the street 
outside, rose the frantic yelling of the 
mob. 

“It’s my chance—now!” whispered IIse 
Dumont, slipping past him like a shadow. 

For a moment, he saw her silhouetted 
against the yellow electric glare on the 
stairs below; then, half carrying the almost 
helpless Russian girl, he stumbled down the 
last flight of stairs and pushed his way 
throwgh a hurrying group of men who 
seemed to be searching for something, for 
they were tearing open cupboards and buf- 
fets, dragging out table-drawers, and tum- 
bling linen, crockery, and glassware all over 
the black-and-white marble floor. 

The whole place was ankle-deep in shat- 
tered glass and broken bottles, and the 
place reeked with smoke and the odor of 
wine and spirits. 

Neeland forced his way forward into 
the café, looked around for Sengoun, and 
saw him almost immediately. 


The young Russian, flushed, infuriated, his collar gone 
and his coat in tatters, was. struggling with some men who 
held both his arms but did not offer to strike him. 

Behind him, crowded back into a corner near the cashier’s 
steel-grilled desk, stood Ilse Dumont, calm, disdainful, 
confronted by Brandes, whose swollen, greenish eyes, 
injected with blood, glared redly at her. Stull had hold of 
him and was trying to drag him away. 


“Shut your mouth, Eddie!” he pleaded. “You can’t do . 


that to her, whatever she done to you!”’ a! 

But Brandes, disengaging himself with a jerk, pushed his 
way past Sengoun to where Ilse stood. 

“T’ve got the goods on you!”’ he said, in a ferocious voice 
that neither Stull nor Curfoot recognized. ‘You know 
what you did to me, don’t you? You took my wife from me 
—yes, my wife! She was my wife! She is my wife—for all 
you did—for al] you’ve done to break me, double-cross me, 
ruin me, drive me out of every place I went! And now I’ve 
got you! I’vesold you out! Get that? And you know what 
they'll do to you, don’t you? Well, you’ll see when +: 

Curfoot and Stull threw themselves against him, but 
Brandes, his round face pasty with fury, struggled back 
again to confront Ilse Dumont. 

“Ruined me!” he shrieked. ‘Took away from me the 
only thing God ever gave me for my own! Took my wife!” 

“You dog!” said Ilse Dumont very slowly. 

A frightful spasm crossed Brandes’s features, and Stull 


Neeland put a bullet into his pistol-arm, and it fell. But Brandes 
Dumont with jeweled and bloody fingers. “That 
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snatched at the pistol he had whipped out. There was a 
struggle; Brandes wrenched the weapon free, but Neeland 
tore his way past Curfoot and struck Brandes in the face 
with the butt of his heavy revolver. Instantly, the group 
parted right and left; Sengoun suddenly twisted out of the 
clutches of the men who held him, sprang upon Curfoot, 
and jerked the pistol from his fist. At the same moment, 
the entire front of the café gave way, and the mob crashed 
inward with a roar, amid the deafening din of shattered 
metal and the clash of splintering glass. 

Through the dust and falling shower of débris, Brandes 
fired at Ilse Dumont, reeled about in the whirl of the inrush- 
ing throng engulfing him, still firing blindly at the woman 
who had been his wife. 

Neeland put a bullet into his pistol-arm, and it fell. But 
Brandes stretched it out again with a supreme effort, point- 
ing at Ilse Dumont with jeweled and bloody fingers. 

“That woman is a spy! A spy!” he screamed. “Will 
some one who speaks French tell them! Will somebody 
tell them she’s a spy! La femme! Cette femme!” he shrieked. 
“ Elle est espion! Esp—’ He fired again, with his left hand. 
Then Sengoun shot him through the head; and, at the same 
moment, somebody stabbed Curfoot in the neck, and the 
lank American gambler turned and cried out to Stull, in a 
voice half strangled with pain and fury: 

“Look out, Ben! There are apaches in this mob! That 


one in the striped jersey knifed me! 


stretched it out again with a supreme effort, pointing at Ilse 
woman isa spy! A spy!" he screamed 
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“Tiens; v'la pour toi!” muttered a voice at his elbow, and 
a blow from a slung-shot crushed the base of his skull. 

As Curfoot crumpled up, Stull caught him; but the tall 
gambler’s dead weight bore Stull to his knees among the 
fierce apaches. 

And there, fighting in silence to the end, his chalky face 
of a sick clown meeting undaunted the overwhelming odds 
against him, Stull was set upon by the apaches and stabbed 
and stabbed until his clothing was a heap of ribbons and 
the watch and packet of French bank-notes which the 
assassins tore from his body were dripping with his blood. 

Sengoun and Neeland, their evening clothes in tatters, 
hatless, disheveled, began shooting their way out of the hell 
of murder and destruction raging round them. 

Behind them crept Ilse Dumont and the Russian girl. 
Dust and smoke obscured the place where the mob raged 
from floor to floor in a frenzy of destruction, tearing out 
fixtures, telephones, window-sashes, smashing tables, bar- 
fixtures, mirrors, ripping the curtains from the windows 
and the very carpets from the floor in their overwhelming 
rage against this café. 

Out of the frightful turmoil stormed Neeland and Sen- 
goun, their pistols spitting flame, the two women clinging 
to their ragged sleeves. Twice the apaches barred their 
way with bared knives, crouching for a rush; but Sengoun 
fired into them, and Neeland’s bullets dropped the ruffian 
in the striped jersey where he stood over Stull’s twitching 
body, and the sinister 
creatures leaped back 
from the leveled weap- 
ons, turned, and ran. , 

Through the gaping 
doorway sprang Sen- 
goun, his empty pistol 
menacing the crowd 
that choked the shad- 
owy street; Neeland 
flung away his pistol and 
turned his revolver on 
those in the café behind 
him as Use Dumont 
and the Russian girl 
crept through and out 
into the street. 

An immense wave of 
people surged suddenly 
across the Rue Vilna, 
and then, for the first 
time, Neeland caught 
sight of policemen 
standing in little groups, 
coolly watching the de- 
struction of the Café 
des Bulgars. Either 
they were too few to 
cope with the mob or 
they were indifferent as 
to what was being done. 
But one thing was plain: 
the police had not the 
faintest idea that mur- 
der had been rampant 
in the place. For, when 
suddenly a dead body 
was thrown from the 
door onto the sidewalk, 
their police whistles 
shrilled through the 
street, and they started 
for the mob, resolutely 
pushing, striking with 
white-gloved fists, 
shouting for right of 
way. Other police 
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came running. A mounted inspector forced his horse along 
the swarming sidewalk. 

Along the street and on the boulevard, mobs were form- 
ing and already storming three other German cafés; a 
squadron of Republican Guard cavalry arrived at a trot, 
their helmets glittering in the increasing daylight, driving 
before them a mob which had begun to attack a café on the 
corner. 

A captain, superbly mounted, rode ahead of the advancing 
line of horses, warning the throng back into the Rue Vilna, 
up which the mob now recoiled, sullenly protesting. Nee- 
land and Sengoun and the two women were forced back 
with the crowd. 

Up the street, through the vague morning light, they 
retired between ranks of closed and silent houses, past 
narrow, evil-looking streets and stony alleys still dark with 
the Shadows of the night. 

Into one of these Neeland started with Ilse Dumont, but 
Sengoun drew him back with a sharp exclamation of warning. 
At the same time, the crowd all around them broke and 
scattered like rabbits, darting through the cavalry, dodg- 
ing, scuttling under the very legs of the horses. 

The troop, thrown into disorder, tried to check the panic- 
stricken flight; a brigadier, spurring forward to learn the 
cause of the hysterical stampede, drew bridle sharply, then 
whipped his pistol out of the saddle-holster, and spurred 
forward into an impasse. 

The troop captain, pushing his horse forward, caught sight 
of Sengoun and Neeland in the remains of their evening 
dress; and he glanced curiously at them and at the two 
young women clad in the rags of evening gowns. 

“What are such people as you doing here?” he cried. 
“Go back! This is no quarter for honest folk!” 

“What are those police doing in the alleys?”’ demanded 
Sengoun; but the captain cantered his horse up the street, 
pistol lifted, and they saw him fire from his saddle at a man 
who darted out of an alley and started to run across 
the street. The captain missed every shot, but a trooper, 
whose horse had come up onto the sidewalk beside Neeland, 
fired twice more after the running man and dropped him 
at the second shot. 

‘A good business, too,” he said calmly, winking at 
Neeland. ‘ You citizens ought to be glad that we’re ordered 
to clean up Paris for you. And now is the time to do it,” 
he added, reloading his weapon. 

Sengoun said, in a low voice, to Neeland: 

“They're ridding the city of apaches. It’s plain enough 
that they have orders to kill them where they find them. 
Look,’ he added, pointing to the dead wall across the 
street: ‘It’s here at last, and Paris is cleaning house and 
getting ready for it! This is war, Neeland—war at last!” 

Neeland looked across the street where, under a gas-lamp 
on a rusty iron bracket, was pasted the order for general 
mobilization. And on the sidewalk at the base of the wall 
lay a man, face downward, his dusty shoes crossed under 
the wide, flaring trousers, the greasy casque still crowding 
out his lop ears, his hand clenched beside a stiletto, which 
iay on the stone flagging beside him. 

“An apache,” said Sengoun coolly. 

Now, across the intersections of streets and alleys beyond 
where they stood, policemen and guard cavalry were shoot- 
ing into doorways, basements, and up the somber, dusky 
lanes, the dry crack of their service revolvers reechoing 
noisily through the street. 

Toward the boulevard below, a line of police and of 
cavalrymen blocked the Rue Vilna, and, beyond them, the 
last of the mob was being driven from the Café des Bulgars, 
where the first ambulances were arriving and the police, 
guarding the ruins, were already looking out of windows 
on the upper floors. A cavalryman came clattering down 
the Rue Vilna, gesticulating and calling out to Sengoun 
and Neeland to take their ladies and depart. 

“Get a taxi—there’s a good fellow!” cried Sengoun, in 
high spirits; and the cavalryman, looking at their dis- 


heveled attire, laughed and nodded as he rode ahead of 
them down the Rue Vilna. 

There were several taxi-cabs on the boulevard, their 
drivers staring up at the wrecked café. As Neeland spoke 
to the driver of one of the cabs, Ilse Dumont stepped back 
beside the silent girl whom she had locked in the bedroom. 

“T gave you a chance,” she said, under her breath. 
“What may I expect from you? Answer me quickly—what 
am I to expect?” 

The girl seemed dazed. 

“N-nothing,”’ she stammered. ‘The—the horror of 
that place—the killing—has sickened me. I—I want to 
go home.” 

“You do not intend to denounce me?” 

“No—oh, no!” 

“Ts that the truth? If you are lying to me, it means my 
death.” 

The girl gazed at her in horror; tears sprang to her eyes. 

“T couldn’t—I couldn’t!” she stammered, in a choking 
voice. ‘I’ve never before seen death—never seen how it 
came—how men die! This—this killing is horrible, re- 
volting!”’ She had laid one trembling little hand on Ilse 
Dumont’s bare shoulder. “I don’t want to have you killed. 
The idea of death makes me ill. I’m going home—that is 
all I ask for—to go home.” 

She dropped her pretty head and began to sob hysterically. 
Suddenly, Ilse Dumont threw both arms around her and 
kissed the feverish, tear-wet face. 

“You weren’t meant for this,’’ she whispered. ‘“ You do 
it for money. Go home! Do anything else for wages— 
anything except this! Anything, I tell you!” 

Neeland’s hand touched her arm. 

“T have acab. Are you going home with her?” 

“T dare not,” she said. 

“Then, will you take this Russian girl to her home, 
Sengoun?”’ he asked. And added, in a low voice, “She is 
one of your own people, you know.” 

“All right,”’ said Sengoun blissfully. “I’d take the devil 
home if you ask me. Besides, I can talk to her about my 
regiment on the way. That will be wonderful, Neeland! 
That will be quite wonderful!”’ 

He laughed and looked at his friend, at Ilse Dumont, at 
the drooping figure he was to take .under his escort. He 
glanced down at his own ragged attire. 

“Tsn’t it wonderful!” he cried, bursting out into uncon- 
trollable laughter. “‘Neeland, my dear comrade, this has 
been the most delightfully wonderful night of my entire 
life!” 

And he seized the young girl whom he was to escort to her 
home—wherever that hazy locality might be—and carried 
her in his arms to the taxi-cab, amid encouraging shouts of 
laughter from the line of cavalrymen who had been watching 
the proceedings from the corner of the Rue Vilna. 

Sengoun turned to Ilse Dumont. 

“ Madame,” he said, “in gratitude and admiration!” 
And he gracefully saluted her hand. Then, to his comrade: 
“ Neeland’’—seizing both the American’s hands—“such a 
night and such a comrade I shall never forget! I adore our 
night together; I love you as a brother. I shall see you 
before I go?” 

“Surely, Sengoun, my dear comrade. 

“ Alors—au revoir!” He sprang into the taxi-cab and 
turned to the half-fainting girl on the seat beside him. 

“Where do you live, my dear?” he asked very gently, 
taking her icy hand in his. 
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SUNRISE 
WHEN the taxi-cab carrying Captain Sengoun and the 
unknown Russian girl had finally disappeared in the thin, 


gray haze of early morning, Neeland looked around him; 
and it was a strange scene that met his anxious eyes. 
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“My darling!’ “Oh, Jim—I have loved you all my life!’ she whispered, and her young arms crept up 
and clung round his neck! ‘My darling Rue—my little Rue Carew——" 
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The sun had not yet gilded the chimney-tops; east and 
west, as far as he could see, the boulevard stretched away 
under its double line of trees between ranks of closed and 
silent houses, lying silent and mysterious in the misty, 
bluish gray light. 

Except for the police and municipal guards, and two 
ambulances moving slowly away from the ruined café 
across the street, the vast boulevard was deserted. Here 
and there, in front of half a dozen wrecked cafés, little 
knots of policemen stood on the glass-littered sidewalk, 
in low-voiced consultation; far down the boulevard, helmets 
gleamed dully through the haze where municipal cavalry 
were quietly riding off the mobs and gradually pushing 
them back toward the Montmartre and Villette quarters, 
from whence they had arrived. 

Mounted municipals still sat 
their beautiful horses in double 
line across the corner of the Rue 
Vilna and parallel streets, closing 
that entire quarter where, to judge 
froma few fitful and 
far-away pistol- 
shots, the methodi- 
cal apache-hunt was 
still in progress. 

Neeland turned 
slowly and looked 
at Ilse Dumont. 
She stood motion- 
less on the sidewalk 
in the clear, color- 
less light, staring 
fixedly across the 
street at the débris 
of the gaping, shat- 
tered Café des Bul- 
gars. Her evening 
gown hungin filmy- 
tinted shreds; her 
thick, dark hair, in 
lustrous disorder, 
shadowed her white 
shoulders; a streak 
of dry blood striped 
one delicate bare 
arm. 

She turned her 
head slowly; her 
haggard eyes met 
his without expres- 
sion, and he found 
his voice with the 
effort of a man who 
strives for utterance 
through a threatening 
dream. 

“We can’t stay here,” 
he said. The sound of his 
own voice steadied and 
cleared his senses. He 
glanced down at his own 
attire, blood-stained and ragged, felt 
for the loose end of his collar, rebuttoned 
it, and knotted the draggled white tie with the 
unconscious indifference of habit. 

“What a nightmare,” he muttered to himself. “The world 
has been turned upside down overnight.”’ He looked up at 
her. “We can’t stay here,” he repeated. ‘Where do you 
live?”’ 

She did not appear to hear him. She had already started 
to move toward the Rue Vilna, where the troopers barring 
that street still sat their restive horses. They were watching 
her and her disheveled companion with the sophisticated 
amusement of men who, by clean daylight, encounter 
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fagged-out revelers of a riotous night. Neeland spoke to 
her again, then followed her and took her arm. 

‘Where are you going?” he repeated uneasily. 

“T shall give myself up,” she replied, in a dull voice. 

“To whom?” 

“To the municipals over there.” 

“Give yourself up?” he said. “Why?” 

She passed a slender hand over her 
unutterably weary. 


eyes, as though 


Ilse Dumont, standing there in the 
her breast the purring cat, 
the steady gaze of the 


“Neeland,” she said, “I am lost already—and I am very 
tired.” 

“What do you mean?” he demanded, drawing her back 
under a porte-cochére. “You live somewhere, don’t you? 
If it’s safe for you to go back to your lodgings, I’ll take you 
there. Is it?” 

No.”’ 

“Well then, I'll take you somewhere else.”’ 

She shook her head. 
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“Tt is useless, Neeland. There is no chance of my leaving 
the city now—no chance left—no hope. It is simpler for 
me to end the matter this way.” 

“T told you I’d stand by you,” he reminded her bluntly. 

“You have been—kind—Neeland.”’ 

“ And you have been very loyal to me. I shall not abandon 

rou.” 
' “How can you help me, Neeland? I have no passport, 
no papers, not even false ones. If I go to the lodgings, 


where I expected to find shelter, it means my arrest. And 
it would involve others who trust me—condemn them 
instantly to a firing squad, if I am found by the police in 
their company. No, Neeland; there’s no hope for me. Too 
many know me in Paris. I took my chances and lost. It’s 
too late to whimper now.” : 


rags of her frail gown, cuddling to 
looked up to meet her doom in 
Princess Naia Mistchenka 


As he stared at her, something suddenly brightened 
above them; and he looked up and saw the first sunbeam 
painting a chimney-top with palest gold. 

“Come,” he said; “we've got to get out of this. We’ve 
got to go somewhere—find a taxi-cab and get under shelter.” 

She yielded to the pressure of his arm and moved forward 
beside him. He halted for a moment on the curb, looking 
up and down the empty streets for a cab of any sort; then, 
with the instinct of a man for whom the Latin Quarter had 
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once been a refuge and a home, he started across the 
boulevard, his arm clasping hers. 

All the housetops were glittering with the sun as they 
passed the ranks of the municipal cavalry. 

“Don’t worry,” Neeland said confidently to the girl 
beside him. ‘We'll get you out of it, somehow or other. 
It’s been a rather frightful dream—nothing worse.” 

Her arm suddenly tightened against his, and he turned to 
look at the shattered Café des Bulgars which they were 
passing, where two policemen stood looking at a cat which 
was picking its way over the mass of débris, mewing dis- 
mally. One of the policemen, noticing them, smiled 
sympathetically at their battered appearance. 

“Would you like to have a cat for your lively ménage?” 
he said, pointing to the melancholy animal. 

The other policeman, more suspicious, eyed Ilse Dumont 
closely as she knelt impulsively and picked up the cat. 

“Where are you going in such a state?” he asked, moving 

over the heaps of splintered glass toward her. 

“Back to the Latin Quarter,” said Neeland, 

so cheerfully that suspicion vanished and a 
faint grin replaced the official frown. 
“Allons, mes enfants,” he muttered; “faut 
pas s’attrouper dans la rue. Also, you both are 
a scandal. Allons—filez! Houp! The 
sun is up already!” _ 

They went out across the Rue Royale 
toward the Place de la Concorde, which 
spread away before them in deserted 
immensity and beauty. 

There were no taxi-cabs in sight. Ilse, 
carrying the cat in her arms, moved be- 
side Neeland through the deathly stillness 
of the city, as though she were walking 
in a dream. Everywhere, in the pale- 
blue sky above them, steeple and dome 
glittered with the sun; there were no 
sounds from quay or river; no breeze stirred 
the trees; nothing moved on esplanade or 
bridge; the sky grew bluer; the gilded tip of 
the obelisk glittered Jike a living flame. 
Neeland turned and looked up the Champs 
Elysées. Far away, on the surface of the 
immense avenue, a tiny dark speck was 
speeding—increasing in size, coming nearer. 
“A taxi,” he said, with a quick breath of re- 
lief. We'll be all right now.” 

Nearer and nearer came the speeding 
vehicle, rushing toward them between the 
motionless green ranks of trees. Neeland 
walked forward across the square to signal it, 
waited, watching its approach with a slight 
uneasiness. Now it sped between the rearing 
stone horses, and now, swerving, swung to the 
left toward the Rue Royale. And to his dis- 
gust and disappointment, he saw it was a 
private automobile. At the same moment, 
as though the chauffeur had suddenly caught 
an order from within the limousine, the car 
swung directly toward him once more. 

As he rejoined Ilse, who stood clasping the 
homeless cat to her breast, listlessly regard- 
ing the approaching automobile, the car swept in a swift 
circle round the fountain where they stood, stopped short 
beside them, and a woman flung open the door and sprang 
out to the pavement. 

And Ilse Dumont, standing there in the rags of her frail 
gown, cuddling to her breast the purring cat, looked up to 
meet her doom in the steady gaze of the Princess Naia 
Mistchenka. 

Every atom of color left her face, and her ashy lips 
parted. Otherwise, she made no sign of fear, no moverent. 

There was a second’s absolute silence; then the dark eyes 
of the princess turned on Neeland. (Continued on page 161) 
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rival in London. 


Mrs. Langtry. 
at the age of 


nineteen 


First Season in London 


OON after our arrival in London, my 
first deep grief assailed me. By tele- 
gram I heard of my youngest 
brother’s death. Crushed by the 

young mare he was riding, he fought 
against his injuries for three days, only 
to succumb at last. And I didn’t 
even know of the accident. The 
dreadful news—so cruelly sudden— 
my speechless sorrow, the intermin- 
able journey to Jersey, during which 
I lay weeping all night, the agonized 
grief of my mother when we 
met—all these things made 
me feel that life was over. I 
returned to London in a state 
of deep depression, caring 
little for anything. 

I knew only a few 
prominent English fami- 
lies who, for economical 
or climatic reasons, 
had sometimes win- 
tered in my sunny 
island, and it seemed 
unlikely that the 
“long arm of coinci- 
dence” would bring 
us into contact with 
any of these. In- 
deed, neither my 
husband nor I re- 
membered that we 
had any acquain- 
tances in the vast 
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By Lillie Langtry 


In this instalment of her autobi- 
the unexpected and sensational 


She also gives 


has pursued her through life, to 
party, she dropped a piece of ice 


going to the theater, the museums, 

and the picture-galleries, seeing 

many interesting things that were 

new to me, and which made me feel 

quite contented with my quiet life. 

It must have been the finger of 

Fate that, one afternoon, a fortnight 

after my return, pointed the way to 

the Aquarium, at Westminster. It 

had been newly opened and was a popular 
resort at the moment—and there in the 
crowd we came upon Lord Ranelagh and 

his two daughters, who had a summer cottage 
in Jersey. They seemed very pleased to see 
us again, and asked us to their Fulham house, 
which was a convenient drive in those days 
of no motors. Lord Ranelagh’s Sunday- 
afternoon parties were an institution. Every- 
one enjoyed tea in his charming garden slop- 
; ing to the Thames, and very interesting people 
- were always to be met there. This visit 
completely changed the current of my life, 

wt for, one day shortly after, through Lord Rane- 
lagh and quite unexpectedly, we received our 

first invitation in London, a card for an at-home 
from Lady Sebright,a distinguished amateur actress, 
fond of literature and art, and who loved to gather 
at her Sunday-evening 
receptions men and 
women conspicuous in 
both callings, besides a 
purely social element. 


The even- 
ing came, and 
we rattled up 
to Lady Se- 
bright’s in a 
humble four- 
wheeler. Be- 
ing still in 
deep mourn- 
ing, I wore a 
very simple, 
black, square- 
cut gown (de- 


signed by my Jersey 
modiste) with no 
jewels—I had none 
—or ornaments of 
any kind, and with 
my hair twisted in a 
knot which later be- 
came known as “the 
Langtry.’’ Very 
meekly I glided into 
the drawing-room 


city. Onour return filled with a typical 
to London, we passed our time walking in the Mrs. Langtry, at the London crush, was presented to my hostess, 
park—watching for royalty to pass—and in age of eighteen and then retired shyly to a chair in a remote 
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(Lady De Bathe) 


ography, Mrs. Langtry describes 
results that followed upon her ar- 
the true version of a story that 
the effect that once, at a supper- 
down the Prince of Wales’ back. 


corner, feeling very un-smart and 
countrified. Fancy my surprise when, 
aftera few moments, I found that quite 
half the people in the room seemed bent 
on making my acquaintance. One dis- 
tinguished person after another was led 
up to my corner by my hostess—many 
of the names escape me at the moment— 
till my shyness and confusion gave way to 
utter astonishment at finding myself singled 
out for such marked attention. 

One of the first to be introduced was John 
Everett Millais, probably the most eminent 
English painter of the day, a native of the 
island in which I was born, and who beamed 
with friendly enthusiasm while he claimed me 
as his countrywoman. Vividly I recall the 
impression he made—his handsome, ruddy, 
mobile countenance was 
strong rather than sensitive 
in character, and his swing- 
ing walk suggested the 
moors and the sportsman. 
“Manly” is the only word 
which will accurately de- 
scribe the effect he pro- 


} A recent portrait of Lady De Bathe 
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jf duced. Later, when I came to know him better, I dis- 
jf covered that he affected none of the eccentricities either 
of dress or manner usually ascribed to artists, that he 
was quite sane, and that in his working-hours he did not 
wear a velvet jacket, but a well-worn homespun belted 
coat, which, I am sure, had done yeoman service on his 
beloved Scotch moors. In a word, he was as natural as 
if he were not a genius. 

Among other celebrities whom I met on that, to me, mem- 


orable occasion, and who afterward became my firm friends, 
75 


Reginald Le Breton, 
youngest brother of 
Mrs. Langtry 
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were James McNeill Whistler, the famous American artist 
(with wonderful speaking hands); Henry Irving, approach- 
ing the zenith of his fame, his star blazing brilliantly 
at the Lyceum; Abraham Hayward, the well-known 
essayist; Frank Miles, the artist, and William Yard- 
ley, an amateur actor and a leading cricketer of 
the day. 

There was a rush of cavaliers to take me down to 
supper, but Millais won the day; of which I was 
glad, for I was feeling fearfully shy, and his gay 
assumption of kinsmanship made me feel more at 


obliged to engage an extra servant 
to respond to the battering of 
powdered footmen on her humble 
and somewhat flimsy door. A 
complete transformation seemed 
to have taken place in my life 
overnight. 

{ Our first dinner, I think, was 
\. with the Earl and Countess of 
Wharncliffe, at their beautiful 
home in Curzon Street, which 
stood in a garden and was long 
and lowlike a country house. Bril- 
liantly clever and artistic, it would 
have been difficult to find a more 
perfect example of the grande dame 
than was the tall, hand- 
some Lady Wharncliffe. 
I can see her now, bend- 
ing her graceful head 
over her tapestry-frame, 
as I saw her later at 
Worfley, near Sheffield. 
But, oh, after that first 
dinner at Wharncliffe 
House, she smoked a 
tiny cigarette, and my 
country soul was 
shocked! 

Among the guests were Mrs. Kendal, accompanied by her 
husband. She was the only actress at that time received 
in the “inner circle” of society. Sir Edward Poynter, now 
president of the Royal Academy, was also present. 
He afterward painted four enormous canvases—a 
commission from Lord Wharncliffe which occupied 
his entire time for four years. In one of these 


The Countess of Wharncliffe 
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<a pictures, Lady Wharncliffe appears. In another, a 
as al study of Nausicaa, I was the central figure. The 


painter’s wife and Miss Violet Lindsay were also 
included in the canvases, which I subsequently saw 
fulfilling their destiny in the great hall at Wortley. 
After the dinner at the Wharncliffes, invitations 

to receptions and balls followed in such quick suc- 
cession that I was frequently obliged to attend two 
or three functions in an evening in order to keep my 
engagements. I thoroughly enjoyed, however, the 
novelty of it all, and though I cannot re- 
member the details of 
these entertainments, 
there was scarcely a 
great house in London 
that I did not visit 
during my first season. 
At these various gath- 
erings, I met practi- 
cally all the celebrities 
of the day, and the 
point most apparent in 
connection with them 
was their entire lack of 
self-assertion. While I 
carried away with me 
from these functions a 
general sense of pomp 
and grandeur, 
there was a simplicity 
about the people which 
one finds only in those 
born in a certain sphere. Prob- 
ably the security of their station 
enabled them to be charming and 
gracious. Certain it is that they were abso- 


ease with him than with others I had % 
met that evening. He asked me to : 
sit for him, and his compelling personal- 
ity made me readily consent that he 
should be the first painter to reproduce 
on canvas what he called the “classic 
features” of his countrywoman. 
And so ended my first night in 
London society. 
My wonderful 
experience was still 
fresh in mind the ~ 
next morning, and 
I felt that nothing 
could eclipse it, 
but, in the after- 
noon, on returning 
to our rooms in 
Eaton Place after 
a walk, Mr. Lang- 
try and I found 
the table heaped 
with cards and 
notes of invitation 
—to dine, tolunch, 
to dance—from 
people whose dis- 
tinguished names 
were familiar but 
who themselves were per- 
sonally unknown to us. It 
was quite staggering; but thence- 
forward visitors and invitations continued 


to pour in daily until they became a source weisenis =.” — lutely free from the affectation and “small- 


of grievance to our landlady, who was ness” which, sooner or later, make their 
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Photograph of 
Mrs. Langtry 
taken during the 
craze for sen- 


appearance in those who merely assume a_ position. 

Through all this procession of opera, dinners, and balls, 
I wore, extraordinary as it may sound to members 
of my sex, my one black evening gown, the crea- 
tion of Madame Nicolle, of Jersey; still, the 
meagerness of my wardrobe did not seem to 
be noticed by others, and it was not even 
realized by me. .The gown, needless to 
say, had grown considerably the worse 
for wear as the season wore on, and my 
maid, I am sure, disapproved of it 
heartily. It had its end like all 
things earthly. 

One afternoon, the lovely Mrs. 
Cornwallis-West, mother of the 
Princess of Pless and the Duchess 
of Westminster, rushed into my 
tiny drawing-room in a fever of 
excitement. She had come up 
from Ruthyn Castle, her coun- 
try place, without an evening 
dress, and suddenly decided 
that she wished to attend the 
opera. We had become great 
friends, almost sisters, and she 
implored me to lend her my 
well-known garment. She car- 
ried it off and, being absolutely 
reckless of my property, she not 
only wore it to the opera but 
went on to a ball afterward, 
danced all night, and the next 
day my maid (with inward joy) 
exhibited the gown to me prac- 
tically in rags. Then it became 
imperative to think of a new 
one. So another frock was 
ordered from my Jersey 
costumier, who still 
had the distinc- 
tion of dress- 
ing me— 


KS timental effects 


traits were in 
every shop- 
window, with try- 
ing results, for 
, they made the public so 
— familiar with my features 
that wherever I went—to theaters, picture- 

galleries, shops—I was actually mobbed. 
The portraits gave fresh stimulus to a 


but with condition which I had unconsciously 
the order created. One night, shortly after their 
wenta sug- appearance, many of the guests at a 


large reception at Lady Jersey’s 
stood on chairs to obtain a better 
view of me, and I could not 
help hearing their audible 
comments on my appear- 
ance as I passed down the 
drawing-room. It was 
very embarrassing, and it 
had all come about so sud- 
denly that I ‘was bewildered. 
If I went for a stroll in the 

* park and stopped for a moment to 
admire’ the flowers, people ran after me 

in droves, staring me out of countenance, 

. and even lifting my sunshade to satisfy fully 
ww their curiosity. To venture out for a little shopping 
was positively hazardous, for the moment I entered 

an establishment to make a purchase, the news that I was 


gestion for 
much stouter 
material, in case 
I might again be 
asked for the loan 
of it, and madame’s 
artistry found expres- 
sion, this time, in a 
black satin of such sub- 
stance that it was a menace 
to the community when I 
danced. 
At this period, photography 
was making great strides, and the 
collecting of photographs of well- 
known people had become a craze. 
The photographers, one and all, now 
besought me to sit. Presently, my por- 
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The Gunning sisters, 


\ famous Irish beauties 
\ of the eighteenth 
century 


taken for 
me, she was 
mobbed to 
such an ex- 
tent that an 
ambulance fin- 
ally conveyed 
her, unconscious, 
to St. George’s 
Hospital. 
It would be diffi- 
cult for me to analyze 
my feelings at this time. 
To pass in a few weeks from 
being an absolute nobody to 
what the Scotch so aptly de- 
scribe as a “person;” to find 
myself not only invited to but 
watched for at all the great 
London houses; to hear the 
murmur as I entered the room; 
to be compelled to close the 
yard-gates, in order to avoid the 
curious, waiting crowd outside, 
before I could mount my horse 
for my daily canter in the park, 
and to see my portrait roped round 
for protection at the Academy! 
Surely, I thought, London has gone 
mad, for there can be nothing about 
me to warrant this extraordinary ex- 
citement. I felt apologetic, and in- 
Mrs. Luke Wheeler. one of clined to-disclaim aloud any hand in bring- 
London's “professional ing about the strange condition. 
beauties” While this overwhelming public attention 
may have been amusing and flattering at 
first, it soon began to have its unpleasant features, as I have 
demonstrated, and I was debarred from many little pleasures 
in consequence. For instance, Lord Rosslyn had bought a 
wonderful-stepping horse for her ladyship’s victoria. I was 
a lover of beautiful horses, and was counting on driving behind 
this particular one. But when she called to fetch me, I was 
disappointed to see a very ordinary animal. She explained the 
situation by saying that she had been afraid to bring out the 
stepper, as the combination of him in the shafts and myself in 
the carriage might create a sensation too great for comfort. 
Mr. Langtry greatly disliked all this publicity, sometimes losing 
his temper and blaming me, which can be readily understood, 
for aside from the unpleasantness of being stared at as a species 
of phenomenon, we never went out that he was not kept busy 
hurrying me from one place to another when he saw the familiar 
crowds beginning to assemble. Still, it is easy to imagine the 
marvel of it all to a country girl. In my quiet island, I had 
occasionally seen photographs of celebrities, Lady Dudley and 
others, which had found their way into the little shops of St. 
Helier’s, and I had sometimes wondered what it must be like 


within 
spread with 
the prover- 
bial rapidity 
of wildfire, and 
the crowd about 

the door imme- 
diately grew so 
dense that departure 
by the legitimate exit 
was rendered impossi- 
ble, the obliging pro- 
prietors being forced to 
escort me around to the back. 
Instead of the excitement abating, 
it increased to such an extent that 
it became dangerous for me to in- 
dulge in a walk, on account of 
the crushing that would follow my 
appearance. To bet- 
ter illustrate my 
predicament, I 
may state as 
a fact that, 
oneafternoon, 
a young girl, 
with an aureole 
of fair hair and 
wearing a black 
gown, was seated 
in the park, near 
the Achilles statue. 
Having been mis- 
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ley House. Lady Dudley wrote me, saying 
how earnestly she and Lord Dudley desired my 
presence, then very tactfully and gracefully 
intimating that Lord Dudley had so in- 
herent a dislike for black as to tabu her 
wearing it, and, moreover, it depressed him 
so strangely that he could not bear the idea of 
anyone appearing at the ball in that somber 
hue. The letter was so kindly expressed that 
I could not feel offended—and I immediately 
began to consider the question of another new 
gown. I may remark, en parenthése, that the 
poverty of my wardrobe was not due to motives 
of economy, but, rather, to my dislike of the 
‘fitting’? process, and, frankly, also, to my abso- 
~~ lute indifference at the time to elaborate 
Per frocks. But my views regarding finery 
4 changed completely later on. ’ 
Having decided that the function at 


to be a great and fashionable beauty. And so, when 
I realized that people were even acquiring the habit 
of standing on chairs in drawing-rooms 
for a glimpse of me, is it surprising 
if I thought it uncanny? 

At that period, London society was 
very different from what it is to-day. 
Actors and actresses were not then 
received, the stage being regarded as 
an undesirable vocation. Rank was 
more highly considered, and the line more 
finely drawn between the social grades, 
the inner circle being, consequently, com- 
paratively small and rigorously exclusive. 
America and the Colonies had not the 
enormous accumulated wealth which they 
boast at present; South Africa had not yet 
yielded her crop of millionaires, and the 
leisured classes which now fluctuate be- j 
tween the mother country and their own 
land scarcely existed. M4 

Travel was less easy and much less 
luxurious, and, apart from the dip- 
lomatic corps and the journal- é 
ists, very few Americans were 
to be found in London. In 
the vastly enlarged society “© 
of to-day, the excite. 
ment caused by my 
advent could never be 
repeated. It was lik- 
ened at the time to the 
furor created by the 
famous Gunning sisters 
a century previous, and 
although I feel an embarrassment in chronicling the 
kindly whim of the public which eventually led to my 
being treated like a lion at the Zoo (without the com- 
pensating bun), it seems 
inevitable that the un- 
usual conditions which 
caused the brooklet of 
my life to deviate in 
its course should 
be explained. 

An interesting 
incident of my 
first London 
season was a 
magnificent 
ball given 
at Dud- 


Mrs. Langtry, 
during her first 


London season 


- Dudley House was worth the harassing ordeal of 
being “fitted,” I gave an order to a fashionable Lon- 
don dressmaker, and appeared at the ball in a well- 
made gown for the first time in my life. It was of 
white velvet, classically severe in line, and embroidered 
with pearls. Looking back, and judging from the sensa- 
tion it caused, it must have been a striking creation. 
Speaking of Lady Dudley brings me again to the photo- 
graph craze. Like almost everything else, it had its comic 
side—and after the shopkeepers had exhibited my pictures in 
their windows alongside royalties and distinguished statesmen, 
all the pretty women in society rushed pell-mell to be photo- 
graphed, that they, too, might be placed on (Continued on page 115) 


The Earl of Ranelagh, 
at whose home Mrs. . 
Langtry made her first 

appearance in London society 
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“We oughtn't to come out here,” 


the girl said. 
“Listen, Denny!” 


YOUNG man, with a young woman clinging to his 
arm, walked slowly toward the end of the narrow 
pier. A shadow, grotesque, silent, menacing 
through the moon-silvered mists which hung 

above the shore-line of the deserted summer estate of the 
Fothergills, had followed them to the point where the pier 
joined the rocks and where a clump of rare junipers had been 
planted by the landscape-architect, and there this skulking 
figure, lean, catlike, unseen, crouched low. 

Because winter was coming on and all the people of the 
summer colony had gone, neither the peninsula owned by 
the Fothergills and the Loewes Brents nor the fog-hidden 
land across the inlet showed any lights. A faint breeze 
swayed the mists which hovered over the cold, black water 
of the Sound, and the mists absorbed the moonlight and 
gave forth a white glow; but it was the tide, rather than the 
wind, which bumped the lonely rowboat against the slimy 
piles around which tiny waves lapped their little tongues. 
The fog had brought its suggestion of mystery and terror; 
the cold made the young man disengage the arm held so 
tightly by the young woman, so that he might fasten the 
topmost button of his coat. 

“We oughtn’t to come out here,” the girl said. ‘Listen, 
Denny!” 

“S’all right; that’s the tide shaking the pier. We got 
to go somewhere for a walk. That’s what you came way 
out here to East Harbor for—o’s we both could get out- 
doors sometimes. Maybe he ain’t thinking of us, anyhow.” 

“When did you hear?” 

“T saw it in the Bulletin. I’ve told you a dozen times— 
over and over. I called you up at the office the first I heard 
of it, and they said you was taking dictation. I guess I 
remember. He went outside just a week ago. I wished I'd 
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Nightingale 


By Richard Washburn Child 
Illustrated by Edward L. Chase 


never seen his face! I wished I’d never been up there with 
him!” 

The girl, whose slight figure seemed insufficient to carry 
as much golden hair as filled her jaunty hat, glanced 
up quickly at the sound of desperate fear and hate in 
her lover's voice. 

“Don't talk so,” she pleaded, with a sympa- 
thy in her tone which comes from 
few who, no matter how young, 

have not suffered on their own 
account the agonies of the soul. 
“Denny, you've got me! Every- 
thing’s all right, Denny. 
Let’s sit down here. 
You’ve lived it down, 
Denny. We ought to 
be thankful—your good 
job, your future. No- 
body can say any- 
thing against you to 
me. Only, Denny— 
listen: Let’s get 
married—let’s get 
married to-morrow.” 
The man was much 
taller than she. He put 
one of his nervous hands 
on her slight shoulder, 
and she smiled. 

“T thought it was you who said we'd better 
wait until we could send word to your 
mother out in Dakota. You told her the whole story. That 
was the plan. Then, if anything came up and it was known 
that I had served my eighteen months up there, where——” 

“Don’t say it!” she exclaimed, with passion. “We 
promised not to mention any thing of that, Denny.” 

“You're not sorry—now?” he asked fiercely. 

“Sorry! Me sorry? Why, Denny, I was glad—gladder 
than I ever was in my life when you said you loved me. I 
wanted so to get away from that old typewriter and mail- 
orders day after day—but it wasn’t because of that. It was 
because it was you, Denny. At the bottom, you were so 
good—the best man I ever knew. And then these two years 
that made us both grow so much, Denny—like plants that 
found the sunlight. And these two years wiped out all the 
past. Sorry! Me sorry? Why, I only wanted you, Denny 
—good or bad—I wanted you.” 

He drew in a long breath and put his arm about her, hold- 
ing her to him closely. He turned her face upward, gazed 
down at it, and kissed her responsive lips. 

“What's that, Denny—that hard thing in your pocket?’ ; 
she cried out suddenly, in terror. 

“Yes, it is,” he admitted. 

“Denny!” 

“T won’t have him wipe me out like a dog, Alice. I 
bought it. I told you about him. He’s that kind. He'll 
kill. He has it bred in his bone. When they caught him— 
it was for burglary—he jumped from the platform of an ele- 
vated station onto an electric sign, and he left an inspector 
and a ticket-chopper waiting for the ambulance.” 

“He was such a nice-appearing boy!” she exclaimed. 
“Manners and all! Jennie Boyden and I never knew about 
the truth. I wouldn’t have believed it. There he was, 
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standing at the bottom of the steps where I boarded, and 
telling me that no girl ever meant anything to him but me, 
just as he’d begun to say every time we went anywhere to- 
gether. And saying he could be a different man if I loved 
him—if I’d only say so. -He thought I did love him. He 
couldn’t believe I didn’t. He said he’d rather die than not 
to have me love him. Oh, what would I have done if I’d 
known the kind of man he was! And I said, ‘Well, you 
come for me Thursday.’ But I never knew. I never heard 
a word till you e 

“Brought word from him,” finished Denny. 
didn’t love him—at all?” 

“No, no, no!” 

“Well, that’s it,” he said. “There’s something about him 
that tricks everybody—some power. It was that way up 
there. The warden had a quartet made 
up from fhe boys.” 

“Don’t, Denny!” 

“Ves, I will. I want to tell 
you. I'll tell you again. I’ve 
heard this man sing in that 
quartet. The bass was a 


“But you 


This skulking 
figure, lean, cat- 
like, unseen, crouched low 


bank-teller, forty-five, with ten more years to go. And this 
man, always lean and clean and white, with a face like a 
cold, jagged stone, and hair brushed just so, and a body 
slender and like a cat, and a tenor voice—what a tenor 
voice!—sweet, beautiful, and terrible—coming out sweet 
and with an edge as smooth as a razor and high between his 
thin red lips. He was like a snake with a bird’s voice. 
That’s why they called him ‘the Nightingale.’” 
“*The Nightingale,’” repeated Alice, with a shudder. 
There was a long silence, in which they sat side by side, 
looking out into the silver-frosted mist over the salt water. 
“It’s cold, Denny,” said the girl suddenly. 
He started, but he neglected her statement. He said, 
He will kill.” Terror came into her eyes. “Yes; he will 
kill,” Denny repeated, with his square jaw set firmly. 
“He said tome: ‘Take this message to her. She would have 
loved me. That is life to me—all the life there’s left. 
You're going out. Youtalktoher. Tell her the truth. She 
don’t know it. But tell her I say to wait for me. Tell her 


I'll go straight. Tell her I’ll do anything for her. Why, 
Denny, she ain’t a raving beauty, but it’s all because it’s her 
—the one woman, y’understand.’ Then, when ¥ 

“We've loved each other; haven’t we, Denny?” she in- 
terrupted sharply. ‘We are on the road to success; aren’t 
we, Denny? I never cared a thing for him. But you!” 

He felt for her gloved hand and squeezed it. 

“But he'll come, and he’ll come to kill. That’s like his 
kind—their white, long fingers and all strung with nerves, 
crazy for clean collars and silk socks and now nothing to 
live for. He was eating his heart out for you, and ever since 
I wrote him what we planned, he’s been sitting in the little 
cell on the third tier, after lights were out, thinking of me and 
biting his nails. Can’t I see him? He’ll come. He'll kill 
if he can. What does ke care? Didn’t he write, ‘I give you 

notice’? That’s like him.” ; 

The girl hid her face in her fur muff. 

“T’m cold, Denny,” she said through chattering teeth. 
Then, suddenly, she threw back her head and addressed 
the high vault of heaven. ‘What have we done to 
deserve this? Haven’t we been good? Haven't 
we earned our happiness? What have we done?”’ 

“Or Tl kill him,” said Denny, with the 
sound of the rows of his even white teeth click- 
ing together. “I'd kill him, and then they’d 
send me back.” 

“No, no, no!” she whimpered. “He 
won’t come—maybe. Maybe he'll die. 
Something will happen. I'll ask help.” 

“Where?” said Denny. “From the 
police? Then I'll be known again—per- 

haps it would be in the papers. I'd lose 

the job. Then where’s the living-down the 
one big mistake? It’s gone—gone forever, 
perhaps. I'd rather have him get me, 

Alice. I’d rather have him wipe me out.” 

“Denny!” she gasped, clinging to 
his arm and looking up into his 
brown eyes. “Don’t you worry, 
Denny. Ilove you. Whatever could 

‘happen, I'd love you, Denny. I’m 

so cold now. Let’s go back to 

the village. I’m so cold.” 

““Gee—cold!” exclaimed the 
man. “Say,I’msorry. Don’t 

you see it’s only you I’m 
thinking about. All right; 
let’s go back.” 

They jumped up and 
started toward the shore- 
end of the long, narrow 
pier. The rowboat, swung 

by the tide, still bumped the 
piles behind them, and the 

mists over the salt bay still 
swayed in the faint stir of the penetrating winter wind. 

“T’ve been making the curtains for the living-room,” 
Alice said suddenly. ‘I left the ends so that we could fix 
them for any length of window. Then when we save some 
more money—by and by—if we are rich, Denny, we——” 

Far away, from the shore-end of the pier, there sounded 
across the cold night air, invading the deserted solitude of 
the shore of the black waters of the bay, of the dark, still 
summer estates in their sullen winter sleep, the first plaintive 
bars of “ Annie Laurie.’”’ These notes were sent forth from a 
human throat whose tenor was as fine and clear as the song 
of some little bird, which expands, filling the air with a trem- 
ulous melody, sweet, yet sharp and needlelike—horrible in 
its sweetness. The man caught the girl’s wrist. Both of 


them stopped on the pier as if suddenly a precipice had 
yawned before them. Through the palm of his constricted 
hand, the girl could feel the pounding of Denny’s heart. 
“‘He’s come!” he said, in a hoarse whisper. 
“The Nightingale?” 
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It’s just like him. He’s a fiend, I tell you. 
Stand up, Alice. Stand up,dear. He’s followed us. Maybe 
—this—is the end. Stand up, Alice. Be a brave girl.” 

The birdlike song ceased suddenly with a sharp high note, 
suggestive of the glee of some supernatural spirit of evil. 

“Remember this—Alice,” Denny whispered hoarsely: 
“T’ve loved you—just you. You wouldn’t forget that, would 
you?” 

From her throat there came a wordless sound of fear and 
grief. But immediately she said: 

“T’m not a coward, Denny; I’m a woman. 
Alice.” 

The silence seemed to pulsate; only the tiny waves of the 
tide licking and lapping at the piles and the sound of her 
o&n breathing came to the ears of the girl. The little 
stenographer, facing the crisis, estimating the cost of the ruin 
of all her hopes, did her best to think and her best to pray. 

“The boat—the rowboat, Denny!” she whispered. 

“No oars,” he said. 

His hand was on the weapon in his pocket. 

“Oh, he has me cornered,” he went on. “He knows it. 
He don’t mind the risk of it. What he wants is the torture 
of it. It’slike him. He wants it to be me, but he don’t care 
if it’s him. That’s the Nightingale.” 

“Denny!” 

“What is it?” 

“You mustn’t—you mustn't kill.” She clutched at 
his shoulders. ‘It would leave me alone just the same— 


“Tt’s him. 


I’m your 


“What have we done to 


deserve this? Haven't 
we been good?” 


alone in life—all, all alone. You—‘thou shalt not kill!’” 

Again the tenor voice, thin, penetrating the spaces of the 
universe it seemed, issued forth from the Nightingale’s lips. 
The shore-end of the pier was dark, but as the song went on, 
piping upward, it came nearer, as if some unworldly creature 
with noiseless tread crept toward them where they stood 
outlined against the silvery light. 

“He could kill me, but I can’t place him,” Denny said 
hoarsely. “It’s all shadows—all dark there. And the dark 
is filled with song—filled with song.” 

“*Thou shalt not kill,’” Alice said again. 
listen. Denny!” 

“T hear, little girl,’ he answered. 

“Do you love me? Give it to me.” 

The song from the dark ceased suddenly. 

“It’s like him,” said Denny, breathing hard. ‘He knows 
there is no escape for me. He can see us. His song—it’s 
like him—just like him.” 

The girl had thrown one arm about her man, with the 
fingers of the other hand she was clutching, clutching, clutch- 
ing. Her fingers moved like things of separate intelligence— 
insinuating, restless, persistent personalities. They crept 
into the hand which grasped the newly purchased revolver; 
they loosened the stronger fingers. 

“Denny!” 

“What?” 

“Give it to me.” 

He yielded like a man dazed. With a quick motion of her 
hand, she flung the chilly weapon over the edge of the pier. 
It fell into the water with a splash—a startling interruption 
of the still night. 

“What have you done?” her lover gasped. 

“Oh, now, Denny, you'll always belong to me,” she said. 
“Even if he kills you—maybe sometime we'll be together 
once more. You’re my Denny.” 

The man dropped his hands limp at his thighs and then, 
as if his gesture had been the motion of a conductor of 
vocal music, the voice of the Nightingale took up the 
melody where suddenly it had snipped its continuity. 
Out into the cold air came the needlelike sweetness. 

“Through his thin red lips,” said Denny. 
“Nearer now!” gasped Alice, staring at the misty 
darkness till her eyes burned. 

The song ceased, and suddenly the moon, low 
in the sky, appeared to brighten behind them as 
an electric light under an increase of voltage, and 
in this slow brightening of the 
night the shadows fell away, and 
out of the smother of dark, like 
a figure developing upon a pho- 
tographic plate, came the outline 
of the Nightingale. 

The girl threw herself in 
front of her lover. 

“Well, here I am,” whined 
the Nightingale, sliding his 
feet toward them. ‘ You ex- 
pected me, Denny?” The 
other man did not speak. 
“You know what I come for, 
eh? You two! And me three 
vears—gnawing on the lining 
of my own mouth—sometimes 
till it bled—up there. Nice 

moonlight, eh? No shadows of 
bars on the floor here—eh? Get 
out from in front of that man, 
Alice Coran.”’ 

“T won't!” 

“Plenty of time,” replied the 
Nightingale, with a sneer. 

His tenor voice broke out again into a little flight of terrible 


“Denny— 


melody, and, as he sang, he came nearer until Alice could 
see that his arms were crossed, and the gleam of a revolver- 
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The Nightingale stepped toward her and, with a quick motion of his gloved hand, caught her chin and turned her face into the 
moonlight. “You'd believe me, wouldn't you?” she said, meeting his gaze 
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barrel, resting easily in the curve of one elbow, became visi- 
ble—and nearer, until the moonlight fell upon his lean face 
in which some illusive and attractive expression was forever 
being clouded by sweeps of viciousness. 

The Nightingale was still young, but the penitentiary had 
turned his skin a ghastly, pasty color upon which the thin 
lines of his lips were vivid and the shadows of his nostrils 
and his heavy eyebrows were grotesquely emphasized as if 
by artificial penciling. His corded neck gave some indica- 
tion of his wiry, catlike strength, and this neck was eternally 
twisting; the shoulders beneath were ever restless under 
their covering. He was like a person always itching, 
tingling, smarting, bufning upon the surface of his skin. 

He had trailed his victim, unwilling to strike until the 
dramatic moment. That was like him. He was dressed 
almost jauntily in a suit of dark brown which was none too 
full to conceal the fact that he was powerful in shoulders 
and thighs, and spare of flesh where less sinewy men carry 
useless weight. For warmth, he wore a sweater, the edges 
of which showed from under his waistcoat. There were 
gloves on his hands—old gloves to be sure, borrowed from 

some pal who had * wel- 
comed him out” of the 


“He sent it to you. It's that white rose he wore” 


penitentiary, and yet adding to the foppish nourishment of 
his vanity, and in his buttonhole he wore a rose so white 
that it appeared as a symbol of the moon and the cold 
and of bloodless things. It was all quite like him—quite 
like the Nightingale. 

The frightened eyes of the young woman stared at the 
white-petaled rosebud there in his buttonhole; silent and 
motionless her lungs filled with the agonizing breath of 
terror. 

“We can talk—us three—for a while,” said the dis- 
charged convict. ‘Don’t cling to him so—it makes me 
sick. You ain’t saving him. I could kill you both, couldn’t 
I? What’s the odds? Listen! I’ve been thinking. I used 
to think at night. Denny, old sky-rocket, you ought to 
know. You’ve been there. I thought on my cot, and I 
thought in the chapel, and I thought all around everywhere 
behind the bloody stones and the concrete. Believe me, I’ve 
become a philosopher, and the first thing a philosopher has 
got to do is not to care what happens to him. One or two 
lives ain’t anything more or less. Let it goat that. Only, of. 
course, I’ve waited for this evening a long while. There 
was a time when I liked to feel red and lash out; now I want 
to take it all easy. I got my wish, Denny—you and me is 
face to face. There ain’t any hurry. I like to taste it all. 
I like to smell it and touch it to my lips and taste a little of 
it. Then comes the big swallow. Gee, won’t I love it!” 

The other man stared at the sneering, curled, thin lips 
through which these words came, but he did not flinch. 
Alice waited for the tremor which the darting tongue of a 
snake with the voice of a bird might bring, but none came. 

“Denny!” she said. 

“Let him kill me,” her lover answered, ina clear, deep voice. 

“Why don’t you beg, Denny? That’s what a man does 
who double-crosses his friend. Beg me, Denny. I might 
let you off. I might give you a chance to pull the gun 

you carry. Why didn’t you pull it when I sang to you, 

Denny? You didn’t, because you knew you'd have to 

go back—up there—inside—for life. That’s the best 

they’d give you, Denny—manslaughter. Why didn't 
you go to the police, Denny? I gave you advance 
notice. Because you hoped I wouldn’t come, and you 
didn’t want to tell ’em who you were, eh? I know 
what a fix you were in, Denny. There wasn’t much 
for you to do but hope I wouldn’t kill you. Well——” 

“Well, what?” 

“Why don’t you beg?” 

“T ain’t going to beg,” replied the other, disengaging 
himself from the girl’s clinging arms. ‘Go to it. Shoot!” 

Suddenly the higher voice of Alice rang out. 

“What’s he going to beg for? He never did any- 
thing to you!” 

“He took you—after promising to speak for me. 
He took you—didn’t he?—when I was up there, 
gnawing the lining out of my mouth and nothing left 
but you and your love—nothing! I wanted to 
square it with you, so I told him to tell you 
the truth about me. But he and you—took 
everything—everything I had—plans and 
hopes—the whole thing—all I ever wanted! 
Pah! I can’t wait. I know what I came 
for.” He snapped the gun up into the air 
and swung it downward. 

“T never loved you!” 

Alice almost shouted these words. The 
Nightingale turned toward her. 

“T told him so. If you want to kill any- 
body—kill me,” she said. 

“You would have loved me. I'd have 
made you love me,” the Nightingale replied, 
in a vicious whisper. ‘There never was 


anything like you to make me—good.”’ 


“Good! You-—good!” exclaimed the girl. 
“You don’t believe there’s anything good—in me?”’ 
He came closer to her and peered (Continued on page 104) 
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By Arthur Somers Roche 
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ba herd YORK city is thrown into a frenzy of excitement over the murders 
of four prominent capitalists, Hastings, Deewald, Warrener, and Coleman, 
by an agent or agents of the Society for the Redistribution of Surplus Wealth, 
which, under threat of death, is trying to compel men of vast wealth in the city 
to surrender to it one-half their fortunes. Hastings’ murderer is identified as 
Robert Allaire, a rising young lawyer, but he has no difficulty in establishing an 
alibi. Allaire receives a letter from the society, regretting the annoyance to 
which he has Leen put and enclosing a thousand dollars. A telephone-message 
is received at police headquarters before the other financiers are killed, and an 
operator who saw the man who used the wire identifies him as Police Commis- 
sioner Blake. Also, the slayer of Warrener and Coleman was effectually disguised 


as Blake. Evidently some genius at impersonation is at work. 


Blake is removed by the mayor and replaced by Heenan, a famous 
detective and head of an agency. Heenan, a brusque and brutal man, 


at once applies methods of rounding up criminals, but is unable 
to gain a single clue. Furthermore, a man who saw Deewald’s 
murderer declares that it was none other than Heenan himself. 
A note written by the murderer of Warrener and Coleman is a 
clever forgery of Allaire’s handwriting; so one thing in the 
mystery seems certain: the perpetrator of the deeds is some 
one who knows the lawyer well. Consequently, Heenan has 
him and his friends carefully shadowed. 

Allaire is engaged to marry Allison Courtney, a well-to-do 
orphan who lives with her uncle, Peter Courtney. She is most 
loyal to her fiancé, but Allaire, at Courtney’s request, agrees 
to keep away until the notoriety he has acquired has been 
forgotten. Courtney has also received one of the society’s 
threatening letters. Allaire and the deposed Blake 
try a little detective work on their own account. 
The lawyer is unsuccessful in searching the 
“morgue” of a newspaper office for a possible 
impersonator with a criminal record; but Blake 
learns at a wig-maker’s of a man who recently 
bought several wigs. That day, Allison speaks to 
a man on the street whom she takes for her uncle, 
but discovers that he is an older man with silvery 
gray hair. Meanwhile, Heenan thinks he has a clue in the 
mysterious death of a political heeler known as ‘Casey Red,” 
who was a chauffeur, and, while displaying a lot of money, 
had been boasting of a “trick” he had helped “turn.” 

A meeting of a number of rich men who have been threat- 
ened by the society is held at the house of Carman Wilkins, 
a stock-broker. Most of them are willing to give up a de- 
manded fifty thousand dollars from each, but Courtney and 
Eliot Tobey, a notorious speculator, refuse to yield. That 
night, Tobey is kidnaped by the society, and Allison discovers 
a man working at a safe in her uncle’s house. He escapes. 

The next morning, Wilkins shows Heenan a letter, just re- 
ceived from the society, stating that Tobey is being held for 
half a million dollars, which, in a brown-paper package, must 
be sent at noon that day by a messenger in Wilkins’ auto- 
mobile from the office of Jacob Curran on Nassau Street, to 
a spot on Central Park West, where the package must be 
delivered to a person who will mention Wilkins’ name. Failing 
this, Tobey will be killed. Heenan now believes that Tobey 
himself, badly hit in the stock-market, is the much-sought-for 
criminal. He insists that Wilkins carry out the plan, and 
makes arrangements to have the place of delivery and its 
vicinity guarded so carefully that the one who receives the 
money cannot possibly escape. He asks Allaire to be on hand, 
and the lawyer takes Blake with him. 


bu 


OON came; with it came the Wilkins car and 
chauffeur to the office-building.on Nassau Street 
where Jacob Curran carried on his real-estate- 
investment business. Heenan, from the incon- 

spicuous shelter of a hired taxi where he sat with his right- 
hand man, Dexter, watched the man alight. From a door- 
way near by a man made a rapid signal to the detective. 
There was no mistake; this was the Wilkins car and driver. 
But the signal was not really needed, for when, five minutes 


‘ 


Heenan bent over and released the chauffeur's gag 


later, the man emerged from the building, he carried a 
brown-paper package. It was hardly necessary for Heenan 
to have had a man watch the Wilkins mansion until the car 
drove away, and then hurry down-town in the subway, to 
arrive before the car and signal the commissioner that this 
was the one. The brown-paper package was sufficient 
identification. 

The Wilkins chauffeur cranked his car; he climbed into 
the driver’s seat-and drove up Nassau Street. Inconspic- 
uously, the taxi containing Heenan followed him all the 
way to Central Park West. Here the Wilkins car slowed 
down; it was only at Sixty-second Street when Heenan’s 
taxi reached the corner of Fifty-ninth Street: and Central 
Park West. Heenan dared not risk alarming his prey by 
going farther. But he knew that his men were in hiding. 
He watched the car crawl north until it was ten blocks 
away. It stopped; but no one came forth for the brown- 
paper package. It stood still ten minutes. Then the 
chauffeur turned anc. started back. Heenan raged. 

“T might ’a’ knowt.!”’ he snarled at Dexter. “T might ‘a’ 
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known! I’d oughta have come up here alone. He’s scared 
away by the bunch of flatties I’ve got around.” 

“Cheer up, Chief,” said Dexter. 
it was probably a blind, anyway.” 

Heenan shook his head. 

“T don’t think so; he was ready to cop the coin all right 
if we hadn’t been on the job; he spotted some of the men. 
I’d oughta have come alone.” 

The Wilkins car, its driver, of course, unconscious of the 
anxiety of which he had been the center, his only duty to 
perform his strange errand, or, if not accomplished, report 
the fact to his employer, passed the Heenan taxi. The 
commissioner ordered his chauffeur to follow the car again, 
this time down-town. And as they drove east toward Fifth 
Avenue, Heenan saw Allaire and Blake on the sidewalk. 
A taxi passed close to the curb; a wicked impulse mastered 
the ex-commissioner. He called to the wrathful Heenan, 

“Why don’t you carry a brass band along with you, 
Heenan?” 

It was unworthy of Blake, but he had been subjected to 
insult at the hands of Heenan, and the slight revenge grat- 
ified him immensely. Heenan merely snapped an inartic- 
ulate something, and the taxi passed on. 

“T’d oughta have come alone,” said the commissioner 
again, this time with a deeper gloom. 

“He’s a dangerous bird,” said Dexter sagely. “He might 
have shot you up, Chief. You don’t know him; he might 
easily have settled you first, got the stuff, and made his get- 
away. You did right. And, at that, maybe you'll get a 
crack at him alone. This may have been a blind—the com- 
ing up here. Maybe he'll make a play for the stuff on the 
way down-town. And we're the only ones following the 
car now. The rest are holding up everyone——” 

“A thousand suits for false arrest my second day in of- 
fice!” groaned Heenan. “But you're right at that. I 
don’t intend to let that car out of my sight until the money’s 
back in Curran’s office.” 

He sank back gloomily on the cushions and stared sul- 
lenly, yet watchfully, at the Wilkins car, a little ahead of 
him, retracing its course down-town. But nothing hap- 
pened. The car, with the taxi close behind, arrived safely 
before the office-building, where eight unhappy financiers 
were waiting. The chauffeur got out, reached in for the 
brown-paper package, and disappeared into the building. 
He had performed his errand, and a half-million dollars 
had failed to pass into the hands of the murderous society, 
thus far. Thus far! 

But the whole trip might have been a plant to distract at- 
tention from the moment when the real taking of the money 
was to be effected! Heenan leaped from the taxi. 

“Stay at the front door!’ he ordered Dexter. 
be that inside the building . 

His voice trailed away as he shot after the Wilkins chauf- 
feur. He rode up in the elevator with the man. At the 
third floor the chauffeur got out, Heenan also. The 
chauffeur turned a corner in the corridor; Heenan was 
close behind. The chauffeur entered the office of Jacob 
Curran. The door closed behind him. The money had 
been returned to its rightful owners! 

in a sense, Heenan had won. He had prevented the 
millionaires from violating the law by paying blackmail. 
He had, at least, shown himself capable of preventing the 
society, or Tobey, from realizing cash results from his crimes. 
But the murderer was still at large; save that he had de- 
duced that Tobey was the criminal, he had done nothing. 

Curran’s door opened; the chauffeur emerged. He ap- 
proached Heenan and touched his hat. 

“Mr. Wilkins said a gentleman named Heenan would 
probably be right close, sir. You aren’t him, sir, are you? 
Mr. Wilkins wished to see you, sir.” 

Heenan nodded shortly and followed the man to the door. 
The chauffeur stepped aside, and Heenan entered. The 
chauffeur closed the door, remaining outside in the hall. It 
was a double door, the two knobs but eight inches apart. 


“You did your best; - 


“Tt may 


The chauffeur 
drew a loop of 
twisted wire from 
his pocket. He 
cast this deftly 
over the two han- 
dles. It would 
take a file to part that wire. The chauffeur smiled pleas- 
antly; quietly he walked down the hall. A descending 
elevator paused for him. In thirty seconds he was on the 
sidewalk, speaking to Dexter. 

“You're Mr. Heenan’s friend, aren’t you, sir? He’s in 
Mr. Curran’s office. He'd like you to go to the office—the 
agency office, he said, sir. There’s something he wants 
looked up there, and he’s going to ’phone you, sir.” 

Dexter nodded. He climbed into his taxi, while the Wil- 
kins chauffeur cranked his car. They rode close together 
up Nassau Street for a few blocks; then Dexter crossed 
over to Broadway, while the touring car went north. 


Eigh* pale faces looked up at Heenan’s entrance. 

“What do you want?” he demanded. 

Old Curran laughed hysterically. 

“W-want? Want? We just want a fat-headed, clumsy 
jackass of a so-called detective to let us alone! You and 
your plans to capture the man! He didn’t get the money; 
he was scared off by you, and now—now he'll get our lives!” 
The old real-estate man rose to his feet and shook a feeble 
fist under Heenan’s nose. ‘You blundering ass! You let 
us settle this affair our own way. You can’t catch this 
man; you know you can’t! But you let us risk our . 
lives, just because you’re too fat-headed to admit that he’s 
too much for you! You % 

“That’s plenty!” roared Heenan. “Shut up!” He turned 
on Wilkins. “You told your chauffeur you wanted to see me.” 

“T told him that? I don’t ever want to see you, you 
blasted failure!’ cried Wilkins. “I didn’t tell him any- 
thing! I—’ But Heenan’s face had gone white; he turned, 
catlike, and tried the haridle of the door. It gave just 
enough to tell his trained sense the nature of the thing that 
held it. He turned again to Wilkins. 

“Are you sure that was your chauffeur just came in here?” 

Wilkins’ jaw dropped. 

“Sure it was my chauffeur? Wh—why—it must have 
been! W—who else could it have been? Why”—and his 
eyes grew round—‘it must have been!” 
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But his tone was. feeble; the doubt 
which Heenan’s question raised 
brought uncertainty to Wilkins. It was 
certainly his own chauffeur who had 
left with the brown-paper parcel. Wilkins knew that, all 
right. But it was true that, in his despair at the chauffeur’s 
return with the package, and his failure to mention any 
contretemps save that no one had asked him for his bundle, 
Wilkins had barely glanced at the man. Come to think of 
it, it was mighty brusque—the chauffeur’s manner. Why 
hadn’t he waited for instructions that the frightened Wil- 
kins had been too dazed to think of giving? The broker 
stared helplessly around at his panic-stricken associates. 
But Heenan was at the telephone, and no one spoke while 
the detective madly tried to raise central. He tried a good 
three minutes, then gave up the task.’ 

Ancther moment, and he knew why central failed to an- 
swer his ring. For he pounced upon the brown-paper par- 
cel and tore it open. Instead of thousand-dollar bills, 
strips of white paper, cut in the size and shape of the bills, 
were exposed to his gaze. And on top of the pile lay a note. 
It read: 


Thanks. Look in room 312 for Mr. Wilkins’ chauffeur. 
waste time trying the ’phone. 


And don’t 
It’s been attended to from room 312. 


And it bore the usual signature. The Society for the Re- 
distribution of Surplus Wealth had collected a half-million 
dollars while Heenan the great had looked on! 

There was a moment of sickening consternation on the 
part of Heenan, though he had foreseen this or something 
similar from the moment the door had failed to open at his 
touch. But the others—never before did joyous relief 
show so plainly on the faces of any eight men who had just 
lost between them a half-million dollars. For the loss of 
the money meant the gain of safety. They were visibly 
easier in manner. Old Curran even slapped Wilkins on 
the back. 

“Maybe this'll make him let up now. 


Maybe he'll be 
satisfied 
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But Heenan heard no more of this futile, senile chatter 
that grated on nerves already raw with exasperation. He 
picked up a chair; he swung it half a dozen times. The 
door gave way. To the janitor, at- 
tracted, with others, by the uproar, 
Heenan spoke with harsh command. 

“Get your pass-key—got it? All 
right! Open three-twelve!” He 
showed a_ police 
shield, and the 


janitor led the 
way. Heenan let 
the curious 


Eight pale faces looked up at 
Heenan’'s entrance 


tenants glimpse his shield. “Clear this corridor, or I'll 
pinch every last man of you!” he cried. Discreetly they 
went about their business. Only the eight financiers fol- 
lowed the janitor and Heenan. The janitor opened the 
door of an office just round the corridor-turn from Curran’s 
place of business. Within, bound and gagged, lay the real 
chauffeur of the broker. Black-haired, tall, slender of build, 
he was the same general type :s those who had already 
been impersonated. The impersonation, Heenan saw at a 
glance, had been slight, as far as features were concerned. 
Once again, the profound psychologist who was the mur- 
derer had relied upon expectation. With those expecting 
to see the Wilkins chauffeur, one who was of the same build, 
wearing the same uniform, had passed muster. And the 
impersonation had been going on all during the drive up- 
town and the return! 

Heenan bent over and released the chauffeur’s gag. It 
was three minutes before the man could speak, and then 
with an effort. 

“T left the office with the package; I turned the corner, 
and a man bumped into me. Before I’d had more than 
time to notice that he wore a uniform like mine, he had me 
by the throat. There was no one in the hall. He lifted me 
clean off my feet, slammed me in here, and I was tied and 
gagged before I knew what was happening. Then he ripped 
open the bundle I’d been carrying, and I saw him stuff wads 
of bills into his clothes—all over him, inside his coat and vest 
and trousers. Then he picked up another bundle just like 
the one I’d been carrying, and went out without saying a 
word to me.” 

“Who rented this office?” demanded Heenan of the jani- 
tor. 

“Man by the name of Seeley; said he was an insurance 
man. He rented it four days ago. Tall, slim—’’ The 
janitor’s recollection carried him no further than that. 

And now another thought came to Heenan that 
crumpled all the fabric of his theories. He knew that dis- 
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guises are good only when the person to be fooled expects 
the simulated one or doesn’t know the original well. But 
Heenan knew Tobey quite well. And he knew that the 
false chauffeur was not Tobey. Had it been Tobey, Heenan 
would have pierced the disguise of uniform and cap. It was 
not Tobey; Tobey’s kidnaping had been genuine, then. 

Heenan looked about the office; he saw where the tele- 
phone-wires, that were undoubtedly connected with Cur- 
ran’s ‘phone, had been cut. He shooed the janitor from the 
room, and looked at the financiers and the chauffeur. 

“You people,” he said coldly, “probably think that be- 
cause I’ve been played for a sucker to-day, I'll always bite. 
Let me tell you, I’ll have that guy, whoever he is. He isn’t 
the man I thought, Wilkins,”’ he added. “And you needn’t 
tell anyone who I thought it was, either. The closer you 
all keep your mouths shut, the better.” 

“ And while you're talking, the murderer’s rid- 
ing up-town in my car,” said Wilkins. 

Heenan sneered. 

“Think he’s in that car? 
enough for that.” 

“ Anyway, we've got a list of the 
numbers of the bills,” said old Curran. 

Heenan sneered again. 

“A lot of good that is; a man clever 
enough to get away with this job will 
pass those bills, though every bank in 
the country knows their numbers and 
ison the lookout forthem. He’ll pass 
them fto innocent parties.” He 
glared at each of the rich men in 
turn. “ You’re giving me the laugh 
now,” he said. “But remember 
this: I’ve been fooled; but no 
man that ever lived can fool Tom 
Heenan twice. He got away from 
me clean—I admit that. He’ll not 
do it again.” 

“Why, if you see him, do you 
think you’d recognize him? Did 
you look at him closely enough?” 
Wilkins asked the questions. 

But Heenan hadn’t; indeed, 
having seen the real chauffeur 
arrive at the building, he hadn’t 
observed him closely enough to 
note that a different man had 
come down with the bundle. 
Only this much, given by his 
glance while the false chauffeur 
had spoken to him in the hall, 
could Heenan draw from the cells { 
of memory; that the false chauf- Neth} 
feur had seemed to have un- \ 
pleasantly rigid features. And 
Heenan knew now what that meant. 

It meant that the features had been 

twisted from normal; the facial muscles had been strained 
and were stiff and harsh. That was the recollection, and 
that was all. 

“Never mind what I did,” he said, in answer to Wilkins. 
“You leave it to me; meanwhile—” Braggadocio could 
not sustain him any longer; he felt powerless; even the ad- 
mission of failure, of impotence, was not repulsive. Hee- 
nan’s conceit had been wiped out. He made no more effort 
to restore it. He became suddenly modest. ‘“There’s no 
use bluffin’,” he said. “This guy’s got me on the run. I'll 
get him—no question about that—but he may do damage 
before I do. Wilkins, Deewald’s yacht is in the river, ain’t 
it? Hasn’t been moved since his death? And all four of 
them belonged to the same church. And they’ve set the 


He ain’t fool 


iy 


four funerals for to-morrow morning, eh? Well, there’ll be 
the biggest mob New York ever saw trying to get into the 
church. Just the time for this guy to pull some rough stuff 


if he wants. I don’t think he will, but I’m not willing for 
you to risk your lives on what I think.” A very subdued 
Heenan, this. ‘You people let it be known that you’re 
going to the funerals to-morrow morning. Don’t tell your 
chauffeurs until the last minute that you’re really going 
aboard Deewald’s yacht. But that’s where you go; I'll 
have a police launch at the slip, and the second you reach 
there, you'll go aboard. You'll be safe there.” 

“Oh, look here!” said Kennedy, probably the most cour- 
ageous of theeight. ‘“‘He won’t strike again—we know that 
—not until we’ve heard again, anyway.” ; 

“Hewon’t,eh? You don’t know what 
a crazy man will do; and this man is i ; 


“Look, boss!" he 
“That's 


the very car we 


gasped 


been chasin’ 


crazy. I want you 

people aboard that 

yacht. If you don’t 
go, I’ll put you in cells for 
your own good. Will you 
go?” 

They promised, and Hee- 
nan left them with some little reassurance. His conceit 
was. gone; he had met his master. But this master was 
insane—Heenan had no doubt of that. Insanity and suc- 
cess would combine to render him overconfident. He 
would risk too much. For Heenan planned to let it be 
known that the financiers were aboard Deewald’s yacht. 
The murderer would strike again. Balked of further 
money by his prey’s escape, he would feel the blood- 
lust. And Heenan, knowing absolutely where he would 
strike, that he would gain the yacht by some method— 
Heenan would catch him there. Heretofore, the mur- 
derer had ‘laid the traps. This time, Heenan would lay 
one. A little confidence came back to him; he walked 
more assuredly to a telephone outside the office-build- 
ing. He got Dexter at the agency. Dexter told him 
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why he had gone there. Heenan explained what had 
happened. 

“T couldn’t let all the bulls in town know how I’d been 
fooled,” he said, “‘so I didn’t put them in chase of the Wil- 
kins car. But you set our operatives to work on it. Can 
you locate any up-town now? All right, then; have them 
watch for it.” 

But that conceit which had died so hard had been Hee- 
nan’s undoing; for the murderer, who had taken such tre- 
mendous chances, justified only by the result, had ridden 

up-town in the Wilkins car. The fact that 
Heenan had followed him into the office- 
building had been one of the risks he had 
daringly hoped to avoid. He had not 
avoided it; he had not had an opportunity 
to get rid of the chauffeur’s uniform which 
he wore over his own clothes. He had 
driven up-town toward a haunt he knew. 
If Heenan had been willing to let the 
whole city know how he had been tricked, 
and had telephoned at the moment of re- 
lease for all policemen to watch for that 
car, the chase would have ended 
t that hour. But modesty was 
slow in coming to Heenan. 


XVI 


BLAKE, informed, of course, by 
Allaire as to the meaning of the 
presence of so many plain-clothes men who would have 
saluted him as their chief but yesterday, now prepared, as 
a loyal citizen, to play his part in the capture of the mur- 
derer if opportunity were given. Nevertheless, he could not 
restrain himself from hurling the jibe about the absence of 
a brass band. But the impulse to gloat was immediately 
submerged in the feeling of civic duty that was never far 
from the heart of the ex-commissioner. 

‘‘T don’t suppose Heenan could have done anything else,” 
he said to Allaire. ‘Of course, he should have known that 
so many plain-clothes men would have aroused suspicion, 
but if he hadn’t had them, the murderer might have got the 
money and made an escape. Anyway, the society hasn’t 
been paid tribute yet. Thank God for that! Thank God 
that a hellish organization hasn’t managed to secure black- 
mail despite all the efforts of the police! Heenan has saved 
the city that shame. That’s something,” 

“If some one’s life isn’t the forfeit for failing to keep the 


secret of the plan to pass the money,” said Allaire gloomily. 
“A man as clever as Tobey has proved to be-——”’ 

“T’ve been thinking over what Heenan said to you,” in- 
terrupted Blake. “I don’t see where he gets his certainty 
that Tobey istheman. Pretty far-fetched, I call his theory. 
Just because Tobey knows you, and has seen your hand- 
writing, and has been bearing the market, and was one of 
the men who refused to contribute toward the half-million 
for the society—suppose Tobey has really been kidnaped? 
That puts a hole in the theory, doesn’t it?” 

“Tt does,” admitted Allaire; ‘but just the same——’” 

“Why, the theory points just as clearly to Courtney,” 
said Blake. “Courtney refused to contribute to the half- 
million. He might be the man who wished to stay away 
from Curran’s office to-day in order to receive the money. 
Isn’t that just as reasonable?” 

“Tt would be,” said Allaire, with a smile, “if I didn’t hap- 
pen to know Courtney well—extremely well. In fact, I 
am engaged to be married to his niece.” 

Blake flushed embarrassedly. 

“Beg pardon, Allaire. Of course, you understand that I 
was merely punching holes in Heenan’s theory.” 

“And punching them pretty well, too, I have no doubt,” 
said the lawyer. ‘But instead-of demolishing his theories, 
why not get busy on our own? You said you missed 
breakfast with me because you were listening to Sergeant 
Daly, and since you joined me we’ve been too busy keeping 
our eyes peeled for Tobey to thrash out what Daly told you. 
He says that a man was killed last night in Pell Street, and 
he believes the man was in with the society. What makes 
him think so?” 

“He doesn’t think—he knows,” said Blake. 

Sergeant Daly had done his duty for seventeen years 
without ever attaining promotion. Blake, on being 
made commissioner, had learned Daly’s record and 
soon made him a sergeant. Daly felt that he owed 
the ex-commissioner a debt that could never be paid. 
He had called upon Blake this morning to offer condo- 
lence on the commissioner’s dismissal, and, during the 
call, had told Blake all the developments of the previous 
night. The sergeant had been on night duty, had gone 

off at seven this morning, and, before leaving his desk at 
headquarters, had learned the history of Casey Red. 
Alderman Klitzky, after giving that biography to a Heenan- 
agency operative, had thought fit to supplement the giving 
by telling the same facts to a police inspector who was a 
good political and personal friend of his. For commissioners 
come and commissioners go, but inspectors stay on until 
graft-charges are proved, decided upon by a jury, and their 
verdict ratified by a higher court. Better for an alderman 
to stand in with an inspector than with the temporary occu- 
pant of the commissioner’s office. Therefore, the inspector 
being friendly to Daly, the sergeant had acquired his 
information and passed it on to Blake. 

“You see,” said Blake, “it looks worth while. Of course 
you found out that Stillman Overton was dead, but—maybe 
this Casey Red worked for some other impersonator. Maybe 
—it’s all a hash, a jumble, a mass of contradictions, but we 
don’t feel like doing nothing. Let’s go down to the lower 
East Side—Daly told me of Casey Red’s resorts and com- 
panions. Some of his pals may know of some strange 
friend of Casey’s. We may be able to x 

“Come on!” said Allaire. The chase seemed futile at its 
inception, but it was better than doing nothing. 

In front of the Plaza they secured a taxi, and ordered the 
driver to Chatham Square. For reasons best known to 
himself,.and that were probably unimportant, if, indeed, 
there was reason at all for his choice of route, the chauffeur 
drove to Third Avenue and thence down-town. They were 
at Fourteenth Street when a cross-town car held them up. 
In the moment of hesitation after the street-car had passed, 
a touring car, coming north, passed closely to them. Al- 
laire stared at its chauffeur. It was the Wilkins car and 


driver, on the way up-town, Allaire supposed, after the 
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fiasco of the last hour. He looked curiously at the man. 
The chauffeur averted his head quickly and gave his 
machine more gas. 

Allaire twisted in his seat and stared through the back 
window of the taxi at the north-bound car. He felt a curi- 
ous bewilderment; he had got a good square look at the 
chauffeur’s face; up by Central Park he had merely got a 
glimpse of the man. But now, after meeting the man’s 
eyes, viewed dimly behind goggles though they were, the 
man seemed familiar. Allaire had never seen the Wilkins 
chauffeur before to-day. Even if he had, the recollection 
of a chauffeur’s face would not be so vividly, although un- 
placeably, familiar. For there was a resemblance about 
the chauffeur’s face to some one that Allaire knew well. 
Who? He seized the speaking-tube. 

“Follow that car that just passed us! 
The black touring car—quick!” 

The taxi-driver shot his car across the tracks, turned 
it, and went north. Blake stared at Allaire. 

““What’s the matter? Who’sinthecar? It was Wilkins’ 
chauffeur, wasn’t it?” 

“T don’t know,” said Allaire. “I don’t know. I want 
to know. It looked like some one—why, it was——”’ 

“Who?” demanded Blake, excitedly. 

Allaire bit his lip. 

“TI—I’m not sure; I must be mistaken—wait——’ 
Again he seized the speaking-tube. “‘Faster! Catch him!” 

The taxi jumped forward. The man in the touring car 
was a block and a half ahead; Allaire saw him turn and iook 
over his shoulder. Then he turned again, and the big tour- 
ing car leaped forward like a bullet. 

“By George, it looks as though he saw us chasing and— 
watch him go!” 

“A hundred dollars, and I'll pay all fines if you get him,” 
cried Allaire into the speaking-tube. The taxi-driver 
hunched a little lower behind his wheel. He gave the car 
more gas. They were going forty miles an hour at Sixteenth 
Street, and at Seventeenth the taxi had reached its highest 
notch of speed. 

But the touring car had more speed; furthermore, the 
driver was not afraid to use it. At Twenty-sixth Street, 
the fleeing car had gained back the ground lost in 
the taxi’s first spurt; at Thirty-fourth, it was creeping away; 
then the hearts of the two men in the rear of the taxi beat 
faster; a heavy truck blocked the touring car, now almost 
at Fortieth Street. The taxi shot up close; it was but fifty 
yards behind, and Allaire had drawn from his pocket the 
gun which Heenan had given him permission to carry. Then 
hope was dashed to earth again. The touring car, two 
wheels upon the sidewalk, got by the truck and was away. 
But it did not proceed up-town; it turned west through 
Fortieth Street. The truck that had been blocking prog- 
ress now had moved aside and the taxi had a clear passage. 
It took the turn on two wheels, just in time to see the tour- 
ing car turning the next corner and vanishing down Lexing- 
ton Avenue. 

“We've got him!” cried Allaire. “He’s headed down- 
town and we'll corner him; he can’t get away!” 

Again they took a corner on two wheels; the touring 
car was not two blocks ahead of them. Allaire groaned 
at Thirty-fourth Street. A cross-town car held them 
up. They lost a precious minute before they could re- 
sume the chase, and when they did, the touring car had 
vanished. 

“Down the avenue!” Allaire commanded. 
ssmewhere——” 

Traffic was quite dense here; building-operations were 
going on, and heavy teams impeded progress. At Thirtieth 
Street, they were held up by a team. The chauffeur spoke 
to its driver. He called into the speaking-tube. 

“Says no touring car’s been by here in ten minutes,” he 
said. “Our man must ’a’ turned down a side street. 
What’ll we do?” 

The fugitive had fooled them. There was little use in 


Turn around! 


’ 


“Tt must be 


searching for him, when, Allaire felt, all he needed was 
the moment’s respite he’d had. 

“The nearest ’phone!” he cried to the chauffeur. 
nearest ’phone!” 

The New York taxi-driver is quick-witted. The machine 
turned and shot up-town to Thirty-fourth Street. 

“Who is it? What’s the idea?”’ demanded Blake. 

“Wait!” begged Allaire. He sprang from the taxi 
before it stopped and was inside a drug store. He entered 
the telephone-booth and demanded the number of Peter 
Courtney. There was a moment of anxiety, then: 

“Peter Courtney’s? Allison? That you? This is Bob. 
Tell me: Is your uncle at home? . . . He is? You're cer- 
tain? ... In his room, sleeping? Are you sure? ... 
Been there since after breakfast? ... Worn out?... 
Have you seen him? Do you know he’s there? ... Allli- 
son, I must speak to him. Bring him to the ’phone—no; 
never mind that. 

He ceased 
speaking; 
Allison had 
left the tele- 
phone. Al- 
laire : 
mopped 
perspira- 
tion from 
his fore- 
head. 
Blake, who had followed 
him into the drug store 
and now stood at the 
open door of the 
telephone-booth, 
touched him 
on the shoul- 
der. The 


“The 


Don’t ask me why. Go!” 


ex-commissioner’s 
lips moved in a 
whisper. 

“Ttwas he? You . 
recognized him? In that tour- 
ing car?” 

Allaire made no answer; his 
eyes held an agonized appeal as 
they met Blake’s. The ex-commissioner’s lips pursed in a 
silent whistle. Then Allaire spoke into the telephone again. 

“What? Eh? You, Mr. Courtney? ... Why—er—noth- 
ing of importance. I—I—merely wanted to ask you if 
you hadn’t changed your mind about letting me call upon 
Allison. I—excuse me, sir, for waking you; I——”’ 

He was flushing angrily as he hung up the telephone. 

“What did he say?” inquired Blake. 

“Said I’d better see a doctor; said that if I didn’t know 
enough not to disturb a tired man for—oh, never mind what 
he said. The point is, he was at home, and had been at 
home all morning, and I was sure that———”’ 

“You'd seen him driving the Wilkins car? That it was 
he we chased just now?” 
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Allaire continued to wipe his forehead. 

“T could have sworn it was Courtney,” he said. ‘‘There 
was something familiar; it’s some one—Blake, I think this 
affair has got upon my nerves. I must be going crazy. 
When I can suspect the uncle of the girl I’m going to marry, 
Blake, I think I need a drink.” 

“T think you do, too,” said the ex-commissioner. “ After 
that, we'll telephone Heenan or some one at police head- 
quarters and give them the benefit of what we suspect— 
that it wasn’t Wilkins’ chauffeur in the car, and—by George, 
Allaire, I’ll bet the society got the money after all! Else 
why was this fellow so anxious to avoid us?” 

They left the drug store and ordered their chauffeur to 
drive them to the Marti- 
nette. They drew up in 
front of the hotel and 
alighted. Their driver 
clutched Allaire’s shoul- 
der. 

“Look, boss!” he 
gasped. ‘“‘That’s the very 
car we been chasin’!”’ 


“Then’'—and Blake reached 
and drew from under the 
a gray hair 
did 


deftly forward, 
lapel of her coat 
inches long— 


about four 


“where this come from?” 


Allaire and Blake stared. The Wilkins touring car was 
drawn up at the curb, empty. 

“Where’s the driver of this car?’ Allaire demanded of 
the carriage-starter. The bill he pressed into the official’s 
palm won a quick reply. 

“He went down into the basement bar, sir. 
come out.” 

Without a word, Allaire and Blake dashed down the four 
steps that led to the basement bar. It was empty save for 
the bartender and cashier. Allaire spoke to the former. 

oo wearing a chauffeur’s uniform been in here?” he 
asked. 

Light-gray uniform?”’ 

Allaire nodded. 


He ain’t 


“Yes; yes.” 

The bartender jerked his thumb toward a door. 

“Went into the barber shop,” he said. 

The two men darted through the swinging door into the 
barber shop. 

“A chauffeur wearing a light-gray uniform been in here? 
Where'd he go?” Allaire asked. 

A barber looked up from the lathered face of a customer. 

“He passed through. Out that door—just a little while 
ago.” 

Allaire pushed through this second door, Blake behind 
him. And just beyond the door, Allaire stopped with a cry 
of disappointment. There was a sort of basement lobby here, 

at the foot of the stairs that led to the street. Allaire 

and Blake passed from one side of the hotel to the 
other. And here, on this stone lobby floor, was a gray 
chauffeur’s suit, tumbled carelessly where the 
fugitive had shed it. Luck had been with him; 
the lobby had evidently been deserted for 

the fraction of a minute necessary for him 

to doff the clothing that marked him. 

And, once again, the murderer was 

,free and clear. For there was little 

doubt in the minds of Allaire and 
Blake that the supposed Wilkins 
chauffeur was the murderer. His 
flight from them, 

Allaire’s uncertain 

recognition of the 

man, and now this 

uniform upon the 

stone flooring! The 

little doubt re- 

solved into no 
doubtat all after they 
had got Heenan on 
the telephone and 
told him of their chase. 

“We had him,” said Allaire 
gloomily. “If I'd taken a 
shot at him——” 

“Cheer up,” said Blake, although there was litiie 
cheer in his own manner. ‘Anyway, now we'll have 
that little drink. I think we both need it.” 


XVII 

PETER CourTNEY hung up the receiver with a bang. 

“Oh, uncle,” cried the girl reproachfully, “you didn’t 
give me a chance to say a word to him!” 

Courtney gathered his dressing-gown more closely about 
his attenuated form. 

“T shouldn’t think you'd want to talk to a man in 
Allaire’s condition,” he said stiffly. 

The girl flushed. 

“What do you mean?” 

“Tsn’t it evident enough what I mean? Wasn't his voice 
enough to tell his state?” 

“He was excited,”’ answered the girl. “And he was very 
anxious to speak with you. At least, he wanted to know if 
you were home.” 

“I’m glad, then, that I was coming down-stairs for a 
book when you came to my room,” he answered icily, “if 
only to save you the embarrassment of talking with him. 
You told him that I was tired, didn’t you?”” She nodded. 
“And he merely wanted to ask if he might call upon you. 
When he knows my wishes! And when he also knew that I 
was tired.” 

“Ts that what he asked?” inquired the girl curiously. 

“Tt is!” He snapped the words, and she noticed that he 
was shaking with anger. “I have no respect for a weakling,” 
hewenton. “Amanwhowill resort todrink in time of trouble 
is a weakling. I am afraid that I made a mistake in sanc- 


tioning your engagement to Allaire.”” (Continued on page 153 
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“TI don't have any trouble with my -urplus 
stock,” he stated 


a AY, Blackie, did you break your two-dollar bill?” 
“Not yet.” Blackie Daw, sitting on the porch 
of the beautiful Wallingford estate, tugged moodily 
at his pointed mustaches. Monday—Blue Monday! 

“T broke mine.” J. Rufus, at the other end of the steps, 
was in equally glum despondency. ‘Needed gasoline on the 
way home.” No comment on that; silence again. None 
but those who have been flat, stony broke can understand 
the exact sort of silence it was. 

“Oh, Fannie!” A clear feminine voice from somewhere 
up-stairs. “I got too much money on me. Can’t you use 
a couple of hundred or so?” 

The men on the porch turned to each other with widening 
eyes. Tantalus, in water up to his chin and perishing of 
thirst, was in no worse fix than they. 

“Thanks, no, Vi!” Another feminine voice from some- 
where up-stairs. “I’ve over a thousand in the little wall 
safe.” 

Over a thousand! The same thought came to both men. 
It would be a cinch to pull the combination off that dinky 
little safe, and—oh, piffle! The mendicants looked away 
from each other and lowered their eyes in shame; and just 
then young Jimmy Wallingford.and Toad Jessup came 
racing over from the adjoining Daw estate. 

“Can you change a twenty, father?” called Jimmy, his 
big eyes shining with excitement. From his pocket he drew 
a flat packet of bills. 

J. Rufus swallowed before he replied, 

“Sorry, Jimmy; no change.” 

“Then lend me six dollars, one of you, please. Toad has 
nothing smaller than a ten, and Billy Burgess will sell us his 
goat for six dollars if we take it right away.” 

“Tt’s a good goat,” added Toad, his freckles turning deep 
orange in his eagerness. “It’s kind o’ old, but it’s the best 
butter in Tarryville.” 

“We've nothing smaller than a million,”’ Blackie assured 
them, with an attempt at his usual gaiety, and they ran 
on into the house. 

Wallingford got up and paced. This was the last straw! 

“Shall we weaken and borrow?” ventured Blackie. 

“After the way we’ve bluffed?” retorted Wallingford 


savagely. “Never!” 
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With vast enthusiasm 
they had gone out of 
their class into Wall 
Street. Bragged about 
it at home they had; filled the 
air of Tarryville with roseate 
dreams of boundless wealth— 
wealth which would make the 
remainder of life one grand, 
sweet song, with nothing to 
do but lie in the lap of luxury 
and have things brought to 
them! Oh—yes! 

Bloated millionaires—in their minds—utterly con- 
temptuous and disdainful of the comfortable fortunes they 
had bestowed on their wives! 

Then it had happened. The bleeting lambs had been 
shorn to the hide, like any other boobs; and here they were! 

“Say, you kings of finance!” A wave of flaming cerise, 
in the midst of which was Violet Bonnie Daw, surged out on 
the porch. “Suppose you dig up about three thousand 
simoleons!”’ 

“Here’s a check-book and a fountain pen.” The one in 
fluffy blue, and she thrust those mocking articles into the 
hands of her huge, pink-faced husband. 

A suppressed wince, a suppressed gasp, a suppressed 
glance of mutual panic between the kings of finance. 

“Oh, certainly, certainly!” promptly and heartily agreed 
the lean and lank Blackie. “Any particular reason?” 

““My home for ex-chorus girls,” stated the plump and 
blond Violet Bonnie. 

“Oh, yes; that’s so!” And huge J. Rufus beamed on the 
girls. Overjoyed he was with the reminder that he was a 
charter contributor to this worthy cause. Ouch! ‘When 
is it due?” ¢ 

“Now!” chirped Vi. 

“Well, next Monday,” corrected Fannie. 

“Same as now,” insisted the cashier and sponsor. ‘Make 
it payable to me, Jim.” 

Wallingford’s somber eyes stared down at the useless 
check-book. His balance—and Blackie’s—consisted of a 
large number of naughts, with no figures in front of them. 
Suddenly his eyes twinkled. 

“You'don’t want a check,” he advised them. ‘A check 
for one dollar ninety-eight is written on the same-sized 
piece of paper as a check for a million. What you want to 
drag into that meeting of high-minded ex-professionals and 
gushing sympathizers is cash. Thirty nice, crisp, fresh 
and smiling one-hundred-dollar bills!” 

Violet Bonnie dropped a kiss from the tips of her fingers 
on Jim’s bald spot. 

“You positivously are the star performer when it comes 
to framing a front,” she confessed. ‘He’s right, Fannie. 
Cash is a bigger splash.” 

“Just for that happy idea, you may come with us on our 
day’s run,” approved Fannie. ‘We're going to motor up to 
the Gold Bug Inn for lunch, work around by Sapphire Lake, 
and land at Terrapin Cabin for dinner; then——” 

“Sorry!” Both men had stiffened, but it was Wallingford 
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who was the quicker to find his tongue. Great salt mackerel! 
For six of them and a chauffeur, that trip would make the 
remains of a hundred look like a tattered tramp. “We 
have an important business engagement in the city.” 

“Well, say, Jim—” Blackie stopped as he caught the 
ferocious glare of J. Rufus. Blackie wanted to go on that 
attractive trip, and he’d have been weak enough to borrow 
the money from Vi; but J. Rufus could see further into the 
future. His pride, moreover, was of a_thinner-skinned 
variety. “No,” finished Blackie; ‘we have to keep after 
that investment. Millions’—and he twirled his mustaches 
with natty self-complacency—“ millions are no joke.” 

“All right, then; but listen to me,” ordered Violet 
Bonnie: “Don’t forget that assortment of centuries— 
thirty—count ‘em—thirty! You dripping plutocrats are 
so used to tossing millions around, these days, that you’re 
likely to overlook a mere three-thousand-dollar bago’ shells.” 

“Oh, we won’t overlook it!”? The promise came almost 
simultaneously from both dripping plutocrats; but when 
the ladies had gone into the house, the paupers drew deep 
sighs and looked at each other long and sadly. 

“Three thousand cash,” observed Mr. Wallingford. 

“A mere bag 0’ shells,” quoth Mr. Daw. 

Silence fell for a couple of minutes, during which the 
partners pondered and pondered deeply. 

“There’s only one way,” finally evolved Blackie. ‘We'll 
have to go down and see uncle. My collection of stick-pins 
and your Kimberleys ia 

“We can’t hock the jewelry!” interrupted Wallingford. 
“The girls’ll miss it.” 

‘We don’t come back,” dolefully declared Mr. Daw. 
“We send the three thousand out to the girls, take what 


trifle we can get over the three thousand, and hit the trail 
for Reuben Jungle.” 

So it came about that, shortly before noon, these two 
eminent destitutes stood in the main establishment of the 
Woof Collateral Loan Company, waiting for Mr. Woof to 
finish estimating a lady’s superfluous wedding-gifts. 

A nice, large, clean establishment, this was, with show- 
cases full of watches and jewelry, and wall cases full of 
choice musical instruments, family plate, and the like 
luxuries. Wallingford fell into idle speculation. What 
became of all the unredeemed junk? Who bought it, and 
when? There must be quite a waste in the value of such 
things. How—— 

Suddenly, a twinkle broke the somber expression of his 
small blue eyes. He whirled abruptly and presented his 
impressive chest to the sharp-nosed clerk. 

“We're in a hurry just now,” he observed, with that 
grandeur which went so well with the pocketful of money he 
usually carried. “But we'll be back. We have an interesting 
proposition to lay before Mr. Woof.” 


II 


Mr. ARCHIBALD WOOF was a sparse gentleman with a 
pointed bald head and a pointed nose, pointed ears, and a 
pointed chin, 
points at the cor- 
ners of his eyes 
and his mouth. 

All his points 
perked up asthere 
walked into his 


Noiselessly to and fro 
passed the penniless 
heads of the two estates, 

filling thermos bottles and 

packing breakfast, luncheon, 
into the big 


motor lunch-kit 


and dinner 


shop two most important-looking gen- 

tlemen, both agleam with shiny hats 
and frock coats, patent leathers and spats 
—one a lean, lanky gentleman with up- 
standing black mustaches, and the other a 
large, wide gentleman with a round pink face, 
and, in his cravat, a diamond of the first water, 
cut in Amsterdam by the old method, worth two thou- 
sand five hundred at the present market, good any 
time for a loan of a thousand—maybe more, maybe 
more! A very perfect stone indeed, a stone to admire, 
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and covet and cherish. On the third finger of the right 
hand, a flash of 

“Ts this Mr. Woof?” 

Mr. Woof drew a deep breath and answered the large man 
that he was—answered with alacrity. 

“Mr. Woof, we are expert salesmen. We'd like to dispose 
of the surplus stock of unredeemed pledges in your eleven 
shops.” 

“Oh!” Mr. Woof was disappointed, distinctly so. The 
diamond on the large man’s finger was a perfect mate to the 
one in his cravat, and Archibald had hoped to finger them. 

“T don’t have any trouble with my surplus stock,” he 
stated, and, in the gaze which he cast round, it was clearly 
apparent that possession alone could be a joy. 

The adroit large man saw that roving glance, and 
immediately interpreted it. He paused for an instant, with 
half-closed eyes, and changed his tactics. 

“We don’t want to handle the choicest specimens. We 
want to clear out your junk and give you more room in 
your principal shop for the prime goods from the other 
ten. Even here, Mr. Woof, even here, you have a clutter 
of stuff which takes away the class of the place.” 

There was a chance! The paupers noted eagerly that 
Mr. Woof’s glance roved here and there to the eyesores in 
the wall cases. The glance rested longest on a big, clumsy 
ewer with a gilt inside. 

“There, for instance.” The large gentleman trium- 
phantly walked across to the atrocity. “There is a piece of 
junk worth six hundred dollars, I should say, in bullion and 
labor, but it isn’t worth six cents as a work of art. It won t 
melt three hundred, or you’d have melted it long ago.’ 

“Tt weighs two ‘hundred and seventy-four dollars and 
sixty-five cents,” acknowledged Mr. Woof, with pain. 
“But sell it? You can’t!” 

“Sell it we can!” instantly returned the large man, and 
clapped Mr. Woof lightly on the shoulder. When Mr. Woof 
looked up, the large man was beaming jovially, but the tall, 
lean gentleman was strolling idly tothe door. ‘“That’s our 
specialty—selling the junk which no one will buy.” 

The lean and lank man tossed out a half-smoked cigarette, 
came back, and loafed against the show-case. 

“Here, for instance,” went on the large man. “Here is 
one of the old-fashioned repeater watches, a foot thick and 
a pound heavy. What does it strike—the quarters?” 

Mr. Woof looked in the show-case at the clumsy article 
there indicated, and his eyes grew somber; then the points 
at the corners of his lips bent slightly upward, 

“Well, yes,” he admitted; “it does, from eleven o ‘clock 
till five.” 

“You can’t get twenty pelea for it.” 

A faint smile passed between Mr. Woof and the sharp- 
nosed clerk. At that moment, there walked into the shop a 
raw-boned, copper-faced fellow with a wiry yellow mustache, 
one end of which was.curved and the other end of which was 
more or less brushy. He was a blunt and a-brusque cus- 
tomer, and lacking in delicacy, for he said toudly to the 


‘clerk standing near the group, 


“How much on this turnip?” 

The clerk screwed a little glass in his eye, and opened all 
the hinges, front and back, of the proffered watch. There 
was a small diamond in the front lid. 

“Twenty-five dollars.” 

“Good-night!” The growl of the client was a roar. 
“T need thirty dollars in a hurry.” 

The clerk handed the watch to Mr. Woof. Mr. Woof 
examined the diamond, not the watch, then nodded. 

“Come back and I'll make out your ticket,” said the 
clerk, and the raw-boned client stalked back to the little 
cage with him. 

“An easy customer,” smiled the pink-faced expert 
salesman. 


“Yes, oh, yes,” agreed Mr. Woof, in derision; “whena , 


man like that comes into my place, I get rid of him quick.” 
“Why?” The pink-faced one knotted his brows. ‘‘That’s 


the sort of man to whom you can sell anything. He’s a 
big bluff. Why, say!” Gently, but decisively, he pushed his 
lean, lank fellow salesman and the pointed Archibald far 
down the line of show-cases, then he whispered to them, 
“Now keep clear away.” 

When the client stamped heavily forward from the 
grilled cage, his money in his pocket, the onlookers saw the 
large expert salesman, now hatless, approach him with 
beaming suavity and walk with him toward the door, 
talking all the way, enticingly and with many urgent 
gestures. Surly, the client, but, nevertheless, he slowed 
down. At the very threshold he stopped. He faced the 
expert salesman, ‘though with reluctance. More suave 
urgency. Then the rough client allowed himself to be led 
over to the show-case. 

The big repeater watch! The expert had it out of the 
show-case while the onlookers grew breathless with suspense. 

It was an exciting pantomime. Marvelous to note the 
sullen reluctance of the client change to gradual interest, 
as the salesman wound the repeater and set it at twelve 
o’clock and made it chime the hour, his low, smooth, 
mellifluous voice going on and on. He opened the case and 
showed the works. He held the big thing to the fellow’s 
ear. He laid it on the glass of the case and made it ring 
there, and all the time, all the time, his eyes never left the 
eyes of the client. Quite visibly, under the fascination of 
that magnetic personality behind the counter, the rough 
customer weakened, his very pose and poise seemed to 
become lax, and, finally,Tim Meazen bought the watch! 

The clerk came forward as one in a daze, and Mr. Woof 
looked stupidly at the-clerk; then they both grinned. 
Twenty-four dollars! 

“That’s salesmanship,” acknowledged Mr. Woof. 

“And there’s two of us,” chuckled the big man, expanding 
his chest. ‘Mr. Daw, here, can handle anybody I can’t. 
My name’s Wallingford.” 

“What’s your proposition, Mr. Wallingford?” inquired 
the owner of the eleven Woof pawn-shops. 


“Very simple.” Mr. Wallingford replaced his hat on his 


head before he proceeded further. The impressiveness of 
height was a factor not to be disregarded. “ You‘have one 
store in a good location which isn’t paying.” A safe guess, 
as the accentuation of Woof’s points immediately attested. 
“Well, choke it; move all your junk into there, and let us 
dispose of it. On this proposition, we are to be your exclu- 
sive agents if we obtain an average of ten per cent. or more 
above your own invoice, and we get half of that increase.” 

“Half!” Mr. Woof, readily comprehending the rest of 
the program, centered on that word “half.” 

“Half!” Wallingford’s broad hand fell on Mr. Woof’s 
shoulder again, in friendly argument this time, and Mr. 
Daw, walking to the door, tossed out a partly smoked 
cigarette. “If you don’t want those terms, Mr. Woof, 
remember we don’t care to waste our ability, remember 
that you have several thousand dollars of worthless goods, 
which you'll keep for the balance of your life; remem- 
ber 

At that moment, there came in at the door a person with 
a plentiful supply of glossy whiskers. He walked slowly, 
studiously, his hands clasped behind his back, and he was 
inspecting with mild interest the musical instruments in the 
wall case. The clerk hurried forward. Saxophones! He 
looked at every one in the case and inquired the price, but 
no urging could make him buy. No; unsuited, he was just 
about to leave when Mr. Woof hurried forward and 
stopped him at the door. Even Archibald was unsuccessful. 
Realizing this, he looked toward that wizard of salesmen, 
J. Rufus Wallingford, and, with that upward bend of the 


- corners of his lips, gave an almost imperceptible jerk of his 


head. It was not Mr. Wallingford who came forward, 
however, but Mr. Daw. 

“A saxophone? Permit me to show the gentleman the 
choice instruments which I know so well.” He impulsively 
pushed Mr. Woof out of the way. He threw open the case. 
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He plucked out the saxophone with the gray streaks on the 
black and the dents in the brass, the one with the corroded 
stops and the broken key which was tied with a string. 
“Now, sir! If you want appearance, take that horn with 
the inlaid arabesques; but, if you want music, sir, take this 
one! You have a musical ear, sir; I can tell. Listen to this 
note!” Bending one knee, as he pointed the toe of the one 
foot on the floor, he lifted the saxophone to his lips, and, 
sticking his elbows straight out, selected the key which 
looked as if it fitted most perfectly, and blew one note. 
“Sir, do you get the exquisite vibration of that tone?” 

The customer, inspecting Blackie Daw from head to foot, 
opened his mouth as if to answer, but there was a queer 
working in his whiskers, and his cheek-bones began to redden. 

“You do—I see that you do!” hastily went on Mr. Daw, 
remembering that Chinchilla Williams never could stand a 
kidding without wanting to 
laugh. “Now I'll blow it 
softly. Hear? Now the 
same note loudly. So! Now 
tremulously!” And he 
shifted to the other toe, 
and a tear-drop glistened 
in the eye of Chinchilla 
Williams. 

A wonderful talker that 
salesman was! He gave 
the whiskered cus- 
tomer a minute his- 
tory of this particular 
specimen from the 
time it had been the 
favorite instrument of 
the immortal Mr. 
Saxo to the present 
moment, including 
the vividly roman- 
tic career of the 
illustrious saxo- 
phone viriuosi who 
had blown the soul 
of poetry through 
its battered bell, and 
he ended by laying 
the precious thing 
tenderly in the left 
arm of the customer. 
“And the price, my 
friend, will be only a 
hundred dollars.” 


they ate, talked feverishly in fabulous figures to discourage 
any reference to that puny three thousand dollars; then 
they rushed into Blackie’s library and shut the door and 
stayed there until past midnight. 

Wednesday. Breakfasts which astounded the Walling- 
ford and the Daw cooks. More invoicing to-day and a little 
moving, and an earnest round of all the possible purchasers 
of second-hand bric-4-brac—those from out of town, by 
choice. On this day, Blackie was compelled-to treat a New 
Orleans buyer, who was fastidious about his drinks; and 
the gorgeously bedecked mendicants were reduced to a 
dollar fifteen. Only three days more in which to secure that 
three thousand! Feverish talk in fabulous figures while 
they appeased their ravenous appetites. That three thou- 
sand? By George! Oh, well; they’d remember it to- 
morrow. The Wallingford library to-night. Theater? 
Excuse them, please. Busy! Busy! 

Thursday. Only two more days, and half the goods 
were still uncrated. 
How could they sell 
goods without show- 
ingthem? Theapolo- 

getic Woof put 
on two more 
workmen. 

A St. Louis 
m dealer in old 
silver drank a 


and now fif- 
teen cents was 
all which stood 
between the im- 
pressively fronted 
paupers and posi- 
tive penury. 
Thursday. Only 
* two days left, and 
they hesitated 
tremblingly on the 
thresholds of their 
homes while they 
screwed their 
courage to the 
day’s lie. Oh, yes! 
Ha, ha! They’d thought 
of the three thousand, but 
the doors of the bank had 
slammed shut just as they had hur- 
ried up the steps. The first thing 


The gasp of Mr. Woof was almost ~~ Oh, no matter at all, I guess.” retorted in the morning. No; the girls needn’t 


audible. He hadn’t quoted any price 
on that instrument; he hadn’t even 
shown it! Since the clerk had stuck it in the case to get it 
out of the way, he’d have taken five dollars for it gladly. 
But look at the customer! He was gazing down at that ven- 
erable relic in awe, and there was a quivering in him. He 
could scarcely command his voice. 

“T hadn’t intended to buy to-day, or to pay so much, but 
if you'll take a six-dollar deposit on it——” 

“To be sure, my friend—to be sure!”” Mr. Daw, in an- 
other minute, had the six dollars left from the loan on 
Blackie’s old watch, which six dollars Tim Meazen had 
slipped to Chinchilla Williams just round the corner, and 
was walking Chinchilla back to the little cage. 

““My Number Four shop’s eating its head off in rent, 
speculated Mr. Woof. 


III 


TueEspay. The illustrious outcasts ate breakfasts which 
would sustain them through the day, and whirled into town 
to hustle that invoicing and the clearance of shop Number 
Four. At night, they whirled home, famished; and, while 


Mr. Jones sullenly 


come along. The dripping plutocrats 
would wear a thread on their fingers 
to remember to get it the first thing in the morning. 

Friday. In the early dawn there was the sound of 
stealthy footsteps in the Daw kitchen. Blackie’s, because 
Violet Bonnie was a sound sleeper. Noiselessly to and fro 
passed the penniless heads of the two estates, filling thermos 
bottles and packing breakfast, luncheon, and dinner into 
the big motor lunch-kit. For they dared not come home 
that night. Such is the price of pride! 

In the mean time, store Number Four was ready. It was 
now the Bonanza Bargain Bazaar, and stocked with the 
most heterogeneous collection of discarded valuables ever 
assembled under one ceiling. Woof’s cashier, Sam Flemburg, 
who was honest and reliable but loved well his ease, was 
kept on the jump making inventories for all sorts and 
conditions of people whom those hustling salesmen, Walling- 
ford and Daw, dragged in to look at the stock, piecemeal and 
in toto, in sections, departments, and ensemble. Some were 
specialists in watches, and some in jewelry, some in silver 
plate, some in clocks, rugs, cut glass, musical instruments, 
pictures, what not. Everything, in fact. 

Late in the afternoon, Wallingford (Continued on page 98) 
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“Soup with all strength-giving qualities in it— 
Pf Savory, flavory, served on the minute!” 


All ready to serve— 


No labor nor bother for you. No market- 

no preparing of vegetables, no cooking 

nor delay. Yet, in this favorite Campbell 
“kind” you have a soup as wholesome and tempting as if you had 
labored all day over it. | x 


Rich in food value; prepared with utmost daintiness and care; a 
and so skilfully cooked, blended and seasoned that it is all ready for 
your table in three minutes after you open it— 


Campbell’s Vegetable Soup 


Its every ingredient is high-grade, nutritious and delightfully appetizing. 


The meaty nourishing stock we make from selected beef. We combine with this the 
best Maine-grown white potatoes, choice Jersey sweet potatoes, Canadian rutabagas 
and tender Chantenay carrots—all attractively “diced.” 


We add tomatoes, okra, celery, sliced cabbage, “baby” lima beans, small 
peas, and “Country Gentleman” corn; besides plenty of nourishing barley, rice and 
“alphabet” macaroni. We flavor this well-balanced combination with fresh herbs 
and a delicate touch of leek, and sweet red peppers. You never tasted a more 
savory and satisfying dish. 


Good soup once a day at least should be the invariable rule in every home. Its 
effectiveness in building up the entire system cannot be duplicated by any other food. 


Keep a supply of these nourishing Campbell “kinds” on 
your pantry shelf, and enjoy them every day. 


Asparagus Clam Chowder Pea 
Beef Consommé Pepper Pot 
Bouillon Julienne Printanier 

- Celery Mock Turtle Tomato 
Chicken Mulligatawny Tomato-Okra 
Chicken-Gumbo (Okra) Mutton Vegstable 
Clam Bouillon Ox Tail Vermicelli-Tomato 
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so noticeable in an up-to-date 


motor car isn’t so much out- 
side varnish and nickel asinside 
freshness and tidiness. 


A $6000 Touring Car looks dingy 
with soiled cushions, and by the same 
token, a panting one-lunger looks quite 
passable with bright clean ones. 

“Smartness”—ifi motor cars— is a 
comparative term, and reaches its 
superlative in 


Put them on your own motor car 
and see! 

Gordon Seat Covers are “tailored 
to fit”—cushions, seat-backs and doors 
of all American motor cars in every 
model. Colors are sun-fast and wear- 
ing quality beyond question. Fabrics 
used are exclusive Gordon patterns in 
extra heavy weaves. You'll be de- 
lighted with Gordon Seat Covers, and 
besides they'll save your clothes. 

Let us send you a booklet—entirely free 
—describing Gordon Covers in 26 distinc- 
tive fabrics; printed in actual shades of 
browns, tans and greys, and giving the 
price of seat covers for your motor car in 
any of these fabrics. Write for this! 


Don’t Carry a Spare Tire Without 
: a Gordon Easy On 
Cover ! 


_ If you do, it will never 
give the mileage it should. 
Sunlight hardens a tire — 
destroys its elasticity — 
makes it wear faster under 
road friction. 

Gordon Easy On Covers 
keep tires “fit” and so pay 
big returns on a small in- 
vestment. 


P. Gordon Co. 
455 North Fourth St. 
Columbus, 
Ohio 


bustled in to see Mr. Woof at his main 
establishment, and with J. Rufus was a 
man so bald-headed that he might have 
been carved out of pink ivory. 

“Mr. O. O. Jones, Mr. Woof,” intro- 
|duced Wallingford. “Mr. Jones has been 
up at the Bargain Bazaar all day with me, 
;and makes you this proposition: He’ll 
give twenty thousand dollars for the stock, 

‘fixtures, and good-will.” 
“Ugh-hum,” returned Mr. Woof, clutch- 
‘ing rapidly at himself to keep any sign of 
‘pleasure from escaping. The discard-goods 
from the eleven shops had been inventoried, 
junder as high a valuation as conscience 
would allow, at eighteen thousand. “On 
what terms, Mr. Jones?” 

Mr. Jones cast- his colorless eyes slightly 
toward the ceiling. 

“One year, in ten payments.” 

“Ugh-hum.” 

“What security, Mr. Jones?” 

“The goods,” returned the would-be 
buyer, evincing a slight disposition to cast 
his eyes sidewise. ‘‘They’re yours till I 
‘finish the payments, and—and”—he fal- 
|tered as he felt the stern glare of J. Rufus 


from behind Woof—‘and you can keep 
your cashier right there.” 

“Ugh-hum.” Mr. Woof’s points all 
seemed to sharpen. ‘‘That isn’t a sale, 
Mr. Jones. It’s only letting you sell the 
goods for us, and keep all you make over 
twenty thousand.” 

O. O. Jones’ pale eyes looked across at 
Wallingford, and then sought the ceiling. 
He rubbed the side of one shoe with the 
other foot. J. Rufus nudged Archibald 
| Woof in the back and said, 
| “Where do you propose to remove the 
, Mr. Jones?” 

“Well, I’m looking around for a store 
now,” came the prompt answer. 

Archibald’s every point sharpened. 

“Oh, is that the case? Well, Mr. Jones, 
‘why don’t you sublease that property 
from me? It’s a fine location, if you can 
satisfy me about security.” 

An illuminative idea. Mr. Jones looked 
|down at his feet. 

“How much is the rent?” 

“Only four hundred a month.” 

“T’ll take it,” agreed Mr. Jones auto- 
matically; then he drew himself together 
and propounded a thought which was 
remarkably bright to come from one of so 
stupid appearance. One never can tell! 
“‘Here’s what I’ll do: Sell me the goods, 
but put them in with the lease. That makes 
twelve payments, coming once a month 
as rent—two thousand and sixty-six 
dollars. Keep your cashier there, and any 
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time I don’t come across with the rent in 
advance, I lose everything.” 

“Pardon me just a moment.” Mr. 
Wallingford took Mr. Woof to the little 
cage in the rear. “I didn’t know this 
piker was going to offer that kind of a deal, 
and I don’t recommend it.” 

“Why?” demanded Mr. Woof, his 
points blunting. He hoped there was 
nothing the matter with this deal. It 
relieved him of a four-thousand-dollar 
lease at an eight-hundred-dollar profit, 
and disposed of a lot of well-nigh unsalable 
goods for twenty thousand dollars—a 
net profit of twenty thousand eight 
hundred! And if Woof kept his cashier in 
the shop—reliable old Sam Flemburg— 
“Why don’t you recommend it?” 

“My commission,” returned Mr. Wal- 
lingford crisply; ‘mine and Mr. Daw’s. 
This sale’s in our hands. We’re the exclu- 
sive agents, and we won’t let you make 
any dicker which keeps us waiting a year 
for our thousand dollars. We——” 

“Oh, Mr. Wallingford!” Every one of 
Archibald Woof’s points were in evidence 
again. ‘‘We won't let a little thing like 


that stand between good people. We'll fix 
that.” And he trotted straight out and 
woke up Mr. Jones, who was staring out of 
the door in a day-dream. “T’ll take your 
proposition, Mr. Jones.” 

“All right,” mumbled Jones, mopping 
his bald head round and round, and turning 
his pale eyes sidewise to . Wallingford. 
“T’ll be in to-morrow, and sign up and pay 
the first month in advance.” He stopped 
gropingly and stared at the glowering Wal- 
lingford. “Oh, yes; this is Friday the thir- 
teenth—my lucky day! I want the lease 
dated Friday the thirteenth.” 


IV 


SaTuRDAY! Those penniless persons, 
Wallingford and Daw, having sneaked into 
their homes and their beds after one A. M. 
to avoid dunning, sneaked out again at 
daybreak, with the realization strong upon 
them that this was the last day to remain 
the respected heads of their families. 
Much to do, that morning, and much 
pressure to put on two sharp bargainers 
from out of town. Hard work to manipu- 
late and impress and overawe when 
backed by a total combined cash-capital 
of three nickels! Had they succeeded? 
When Sam Flemburg slipped out to lunch 
on the exact stroke of twelve, they sat in 
silent brow-mopping for fifteen minutes. 
Had they put it over? Had they? Why 
didn’t that St. Louis fellow come along? 
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Mitchell Junior—a 40-h. p. Six 
120-inch Wheelbase 


SIXES 


$1460 


7-passenger — 48 Horsepower 
127-inch Wheelbase 


$1150 Buys 


Under John W. Bate’s Efficiency Methods 


Mitchell Junior—the smaller 
Mitchell—is an amazing example of 
real factory efficiency. 


It is no better value than our 
larger Mitchell—our famous 7-pas- 
senger model. But never before has 
so fine a car sold at nearly so low a 
price. Nor a car of this size and 


power. 
Plus All Our Extras 


Then on Mitchell or Mitchell 
Junior you find hundreds of extras 
free. Extras which this year cost 
us about $4,000,000. All of them are 
paid for by factory savings, due to 
John W. Bate. 


31 unique features— 
100 per cent over-strength— 
24 per cent added luxury. 


These are things you don’t find 
elsewhere in cars at Mitchell prices. 
Or at any price, we think. ‘ 


For 200,000 Miles 


Mitchells are built for lifetime 
cars—for at least 200,000 miles. 
Some of our cars have already done 
better. 


So every vital part is given twice 
the needed strength. Over 440 parts 
are built of toughened steel. Safety 
parts are oversize. Parts which get 
a major strain are built of Chrome- 
Vanadium. 

Gears are tested for 50,000 
pounds per tooth. The springs we 
use—Bate cantilevers—have ever 
yet been broken. Not a single one. 


base and a highly-developed 48-horse- 
power motor. 

Price $1460, f. o. b. Racine 
Mitchell Junior 
lines, with 120-inch wheelbase, and a 
motor—-inch smaller 

re. 


Price $1150, f. o. 6. Racine 
Also six styles of enclosed and convert- 
ible bodies. Also new Club Roadster. 


That, in the long run, is the greatest 
extra you get in Mitchell cars. And 
it costs us most. 


Extras You See 


The most appealing extras are the 
extras that you see. The 31 features 
—like a power tire pump—which 
nearly all cars omit. The extra finish, 
the extra luxury paid for by savings 
in our new body plant. This year we 
have added 24 per cent to the cost of 
finish, upholstery and trimming. 


These are results of efficiency. 
Mr. Bate has spent millions in this 
plant to cut our factory cost in two. 
Nowhere else could cars like these 
be built at Mitchell prices. 


Go see the results. See the values 
which you don’t find elsewhere. They 
will make you want a Mitchell car. 
And any man who owns one will tell 
you that it pays. 

MITCHELL MOTORS COMPANY, Inc. 
Racine, Wis., U. S. A. 
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Tooth Troubles 


“Acid-Mouth” is thought to be 
at the bottom of most tooth 
troubles. Some cases of “Acid- 
Mouth” are harder to combat 
than others, but the twice daily 
use of Pebeco Tooth Paste will 
prove beneficial in the most 
stubborn cases. Four minutes 


TOOTH PASTE 


practically means that “ Acid- 
Mouth” will not bother you. 
Isn’t it worth while to do this 
much toward saving your teeth? 


Trial Tube Sent Free 


We will gladly send you free a supply of Acid Test 
Papers and a Ten-Day Trial Tube of Pebeco. Try the 
test, then brush your teeth thoroughly with Pebeco 
and repeat the test. This experiment will show 
you how Pebeco works to save your teeth. 


Pebeco is sold by druggists everywhere 


- OUR SIGN 


IS OUR BOND: 


il] 


Lehn & Fink, 112 William St., New York 
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He was five minutes late. Ah! Two 
gasps of relief. There walked into 
the shop a sedate and quiet fellow with 
gray side-whiskers, who demanded, 

“Ts your bill of sale made out, gentle- 
men?” 

Oh, yes; the bill of sale was made out. 
Mr. Wallingford, about whose eyes there 
had come a hollowness in the past week, 
and in whose pink cheeks there had come a 
trace of pallor, thrust the bill of sale into 
his hands. 

Great Scott, how slow the man was! He 
compared that bill of sale with the inven- 
tory in his pocket, item by item; then 
he compared the bill of sale with the sil- 
ver tankards and urns and pitchers and 
ladles and other atrocities of modern art 
in the cases; then, and not until then, he 
produced a large packet of money and 
counted out two thousand dollars. 

“And one hundred!” vociferated the 
hungry-eyed paupers. 

“Two thousand’s enough,’ said the 
man. “When people want money paid 
in cash and must have it before delivery, 
and—— 

“That'll do!” Wallingford was faiily 
vicious in his interruption. ‘That hun- 
dred’s more to me than the two thousand! 
You’re buying junk that’ll melt down to 
twenty-eight hundred bullion, and if you 
don’t want it, get out!” 

“T never saw anybody haggle so much 
about a hundred dollars,” growled the 
man; but he did count out the additional 
amount, and tucked his bill of sale in his 
pocket. “I’m to have this stuff Monday 
morning, remember!” 

“You'll have it!” snapped Wallingford, 
and mopped and mopped, as the man, on 
his way out, stopped and examined this 
and that piece of his property, with a new 
eye to its valuation. About half of it could 
be sold at prices better than bullion, which 
— reduce the cost of melting the other 

alf. 

“Money!” wheezed J. Rufus, and al- 
lowed Blackie to lay a long, lean hand on it, 
to get the feel of the stuff. Just then the 
bald-headed man, waiting stolidly in the 
cigar store across the street, came plodding 
slowly over. 

“Well, I see he coughed up,” was Jones’ 
greeting. 

“Tt’s a great guess, Onion!” Walling- 
ford’s color had begun to return. “Beauti- 
ful pictures, are they not?” He fingered 
the bills, picked them up, and let them fall. 
“‘Here’s two thousand and sixty-six dollars 
for Woof.” A neat, careful pile. “Fifteen 
for you, Blackie. Make you feel rich, eh? 
Fifteen for Uncle J. Rufus. Ah, I’m 
encouraged to feel like a man again!” 
He stuffed it into his pocket, with a chuckle. 
“Four for you, Bermuda.” 

“Four!” yelled O. O. 
And me doin’ all the work! 
the responsibility! -Me——” 

“Lock your shutter, you overgrown 
mushroom!” ordered Wallingford, abating, 
however, not one jot of his returning good 
nature. ‘You were living on hand-outs 
and hot dogs three days ago; so take this 
four and be saving.” . 

“And .don’t stand here yammering,”’ 
advised Blackie. ‘“‘You’re to tote that 
two thousand and sixty-six down to Woof 
in a hurry, or this clean-up may not come 
off. 

Onion Jones thoughtfully pocketed the 
four dollars. 


Jones. ‘Four! 
Me takin’ all 


PEBECO 
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Men of Tomorrow 


Many a boy, started off with a sorry fund of health, has been built into a 
mental and physical “husky” by helpful environment and proper food. 


No one can build a sturdy, time-resisting wall with poor materials. No one can 
build a strong, manly boy on flimsy food. 


The boy is really more important than the wall! Ever think of that? 


You may be very particular when you inspect the materials you are to put into 
your house walls. 


But how about the boy—is his building material being considered? 
A true Brain and Body food is 


Grape-Nuts 


It possesses those vital elements required by Nature for building up strong 
young bodies and active brains. 


‘“‘There’s a Reason” 
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of an 


“Occasion” 


is never endangered if you 
ve had the good taste to 
install 


THE TRENTON POTTERIES CO. 


SFWELCLO 


SILENT CLOSET 
So silently perfect in operation is 


the Si-wel-clo that it cannot 


heard outside the bathroom. 
Built on the most sanitary principles— 
of china, vitrified and seuiles that soil 
will not cling to its surface. A damp 
cloth removes any trace of dirt. 
The same is true of our bathtubs, lava- 
tories and other plumbing goods. Your 
entire phmmbing should be of all-clay 
materials. You will find them ultimately 
economical, and the cost of installation 
and fittings is the same as on the chea 
est. The “Star and Circle” trad 
is your insurance of the best. 

Write for Booklet P-36, “Bathrooms 

of Character.” It shows the better way 

of bathroom arrangement. 


The Trenton Potteries Co. 


TRENTON, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 


World’s ine Makers of Fine All-Cle 
Plumbing Fixtures 


“T’m out of it,” he declared. ‘I just 
came over to get my bit of that couple of 
thousand, and——” 

“Why, you white-livered rabbit,” ex- 
ploded Wallingford, ‘“‘what’s the matter 
now?” 

“Oh, no matter at all, I guess,” re- 
torted Mr. Jones sullenly. ‘‘I guess a 
ten-stre ch don’t mean anything at all 
to you guys, but I don’t like black streaks 
in my sunlight. What right have I got to 
buy this guy’s store with his own money?” 

“T’ll be jiggered if he isn’t back to it 
again!” said Blackie, 
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“Why, you boob, those judgments can’t 
hurt you!” Blackie grinned. ‘You 
haven’t anything to collect on, have you?” 

No.” 

“And you never will have, will you?” 
demanded Wallingford. 

‘Then cover your nakedness with your 
hat, and hike down to Woof with your first 
month’s rent. And, for the love of Mike, 
when you give it to the man, try not to 
look like a summer squash!” 

“T get you,” observed Onion, as he 
put on his hat, and then he laughed. 

“You picked me for 


in disgust. Hurrying 
;round the counter, 
| he pushed Onion in a 


head. 
| “Now think—if 
| there’s a live seed left 
|in your gourd! You 
_ bought this store as a 
part of your lease, yes- 
terday, even if you 


George Ade’s 


The Lingering Thirst and 
the Boundless Sahara, 
will appear in 


July Cosmopolitan. 


this end of the job 
because I ain’t got 
nothing, and so they 


| corner, and_ placed next can’t get it out of me. 

| Onion’s right hand on H Is that it?” 

| top of Onion’s bald New Fable in Slang, “You're becoming 
that of so intelligent,” re- 


turned Wallingford 
dryly “that I’m going 
to hold your arm on 
the way down the 
street for fear you 
duck through an alley 


don’t make the first 
payment till to-day, 
| because the lease is to be dated yesterday, 
Friday the thirteenth. Got that?” 
Onion, still keeping his hand on top of 

his head, nodded, though his eyes were 
| widening. 

| “Well then; put this in your pumpkin,” 
_counseled Wallingford, thrusting Blackie 
| aside and holding a forefinger in front of 
Onion’s nose for emphasis. ‘“‘Whatever 
we sold to-day is yours, and the money’s 
yours, and they can’t get you for it.” 

“You say they can’t, Jim? Then give 
| it tome.” 

“Tn the neck!” promised Wallingford. 

“In a minute!” added Blackie. 

“Well then; here’s somethin’ else,” 
| worried Onion, shifting uncomfortably 
from foot to foot. “‘When this cashier 
| guy comes here Monday morning, and 

finds not only that silverware gone but the 
whole place skinned down to the splinters, 
I’m behind the bars, Jim, or there ain’t 
no justice in this country.” 

“There are laws instead, Onion—laws,” 
soothed J. Rufus Wallingford. “You have 
a perfect right to sell this property this 

| afternoon for six thousand dollars to 


mS 
CIVE YOUR CAR A NEW 
FINISH’ DO IT YOURSELF 


Not a wax or polish, but 2 durable, quick 
drying. bigh luster auto finish. Seven colors. 
Sold by paint. hardware and auto 

dealers. Send for Color Card 
Lambert-Inc. 149 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, 
N.Y. in Canada, 95 Courtwright Street, 
Bridgeburg. Ontario. 


MADE BY THE MAKERZ OF 


PRATT C LAMBERT VARNISHES 


that New Orleans dealer, because the goods 
belong to you from the minute you sign 
| that lease. And they can’t touch you for 
| selling it!” 

“You say they can’t touch me, Jim? 
How about the guy that buys it?” 
|_ “He’s safe. It isn’t stolen property. 
| Just so you get it out in the hours when 
they can’t secure an injunction, every- 
body’s safe.” 

Onion Jones blinked profoundly. 

“Honest to God, I don’t see how I got 
sent over for only rollin’’a drunk for his 
six-hundred-dollar poke!” 

“Because you stole, you thief!” ex- 
plained Wallingford patiently. ‘You 
should have been sent up. This way, 
you’re a law-abiding citizen. All they can 
| do to you is sue you for two thousand and 

sixty-six dollars rent each month for 
| eleven months, and hold the eleven judg- 
| ments against you.” 
“That settles it!’” And Onion tried to 
_ edge out of the corner. “I quit!” 


with Woof’s money.” 

The points of Archi- 
bald Woof glistened with pleasure as he 
saw O. O. Jones arrive, to complete his 
bargain according to his honest word. He 
was almost openly pleasant as he took the 
money and signed that profitable sublease; 
and his pleasure lasted until Wallingford 
took him back to the little cage, and said, 
with his beaming joviality: 

“Now, Mr. Woof, I'll accept that 
commission for Mr. Daw and myself. One 
thousand bucks, please! Fine work, eh?” 


Gay and merry indeed were those kings 
of finance, J. Rufus Wallingford and 
Horace G. Daw, as they stood outside the 
place where Onion Jones went to receive 
his six thousand dollars cash—as previously 
arranged—for his choice collection of 
miscellaneous used bric-a-brac. Gay and 
merry indeed were they as they caught 
Onion, and took him into the back room of 
the Schooner Café and relieved him of his 
wealth. Gay and merry indeed were they, 
as they paid Onion a thousand, and Tim 
Meazen five hundred, and Chinchilla 
Williams a like sum, and sent all ‘three of 
them off to pack up and deliver Onion’s 
briefly owned merchandise. Gay and 
merry indeed were they as they put four 
thousand dallars in their pockets to join 
the thousand commission. Then, laden 
with flowers and candy and theater-tickets 
and pride, they hied them home to dinner, 
in such spirits as became Wall Street 
investors who had spent a profitable week 
in the realms of high finance. 

“By the way, girls,” observed Walling- 
ford, with the greatest of nonchalance as 
he carved a thick steak—oh, thick and 
juicy and tender, “you have thoughtful 
and considerate husbands. We remem- 
bered—”’ (“Just at the last minute!” 
interpolated Blackie, digging grandly into 
his pocket.) ‘to bring you those thirty 
nice, clean, crisp one-hundred-dollar bills.”’ 

“A mere bag o’ shells,” stated Blackie, 
and tossed the trifle down in front of 
Violet Bonnie. 

Then the two ex-paupers looked each 
other long and grinningly in the approving 
eyes. 


j The next Wallingford story will be The Kicking Mule. 
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of the pian 
coupled with a 

grace of outline, 
tinguishes both the 
Conventional and 
Art Models of this 


wonderful, 


new 


OFT, deep, profoundly mystic, the sombre 
traceries of tone forth. And eas they 
unfolded from the Aeolian-Vocalion, I felt a 

strange solemnity. | recognized new, fresh-born, 
living qualities of tone. 

“But there was even a stranger miracle of 
sound, Uinder my simple pressure of the Grackiola 
device-—an exclusive feature of the Aeolian. 
Vocalion — a remarkable effect occurred. To the 


The 


exact proportion of my pressure, the music softened. 

“T found myself actually shading the music to m> 
mood. ~ Notes, phrases, passages, melted at my will 
into softened liquid ecstasies of sound. 

“Never have I heard such delicate distinction 
between instrument and instrument upon a 
graph --never such subtle tonal tints. The long- 
dumb beauties in our records are finding utterance at 
last-—through the Aeolian-Vocalion!” 


ga $35 10375, without ithe to $350, with the Art Models, $375 te 
$2000, with Graduola, eles (tie motor and lights, Moderate mantily payments. Handsome catalog, free upon request. 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY, AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK 
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‘The Beyend of 
‘Charlemagne's Table Cloth 


tells how the Emperor of the West astounded his warrior guests by flinging 
into the fire the cloth from the table, later withdrawing it unburned. What 
passed for black magic then is today almost a commonplace. The one-time 
costly curio of kings is now the mankind, ‘You know it as 


to heat to heat. water, and weather 


ANVILLE 


SERVICE 
Te affect its structure. 
Johns-Manville has 
called into play these mar- 
vellous properties, has taken 
this rock and fashioned it 
into a long list of Johns- 
Manville Products. This is 
Johns - Manville’s_ contribu- 
tion to progress — Asbestos 
in useful form. 


—the natural para- 
dox which neither 

alchemy of old nor modern 
science has duplicated. 
Where wood burns, Asbes- 
tos is unchanged; stone 
crumbles — Asbestos defies 
erosion ; steel rusts—Asbes- 
tos is immune. Fire, time, 
nor all the elements seem to 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE COMPANY 
New York City 
10 Factories—Branches in 55 Large Cities 


Asbestos Fabrics, Packings, Roofings, Shingles, Brake Linings, Building Ma- 
terials, Electrical Devices, Heat Insulations, Refractory Cements, Waterproofing. 


The Motor Car The Farm The Home Industry Power Plants Transportation Roofings 


_ When you think of Asbestos you think of 
Johns. 


TRY BEFORE YOU a BUY “pon'T SHOUT” 


t the bicycle you prefer f 


“Ihearyou. Ican now 


= * line. We 48 well as anybody 
cond At on ap; 30 DAYS With the 
re 0 your town. 
TRIAL, freight poid to you § MORLEY PHONE 


ears now, 


I've a pair in 
nvisible. 


but they are 


I 
trated catalog showing complete | would not know I had them in. 
line of bicycles, tires and supplies, [REMI of =m myself, only that I hear all 
fer ever m on a bicycle ou! 
on 7 “The MORLEY PHONE for the 


DEAF 


ys, make money taking orders 
rom our big ca’ t ‘ 
with the leading bicycle house in nose, dire \\ 
until you Anow Ate we can do. Anyone can adjust it.” — os hundred thousand 
CYCLE COMPAN sold. Write for pooklet and testimonials 


Sestu-s2 CHICAGO, LL. THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 755, Perry Bldg., Phila. 
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The Nightingale 


(Continued from page 84) 


at her, as if suddenly he was imitating a 
man in fear. 

‘“‘No—nothing,” she said defiantly; 
“not even your love. Even that was bad 
—it was all for you. Not even your love 
was good.” 

The Nightingale stared at her as if he 
were dazed. 

“Listen,” he said, after a second: ‘‘ You 
mean that? Say it slow—you mean that?” 

The girl stared at him, her mouth twist- 


ing. 

“No,” she said, at last. 

““No—what?” 

“No; I don’t mean that,” she said 
slowly. Her lover sneered. “Stop, Denny!” 
she commanded. ‘Let mealone. I didn’t 
mean it.” 

“He’s playing with you!” Denny ex- 


claimed. ‘‘He’s making a monkey out of 
you. Don’t believe in him.” 

“I’m not going to blacken my heart 
with that lie,” she answered stubbornly. 
“Before God, I .believe there’s something 
good in him!” 

An explosive noise came from the 
Nightingale’s throat. 

“IT oughta been an actor,” he said, after 
a pause, with a coarseness in his voice 
which, after the silence, shocked them both. 
“Never mind—that’s the least of my 


troubles. There was months of torture. 
Well, this night will pay for it. Believe 
me, it will pay for it! Listen! Answer 


me this: Why didn’t you pull your gun, 
Denny, just now? You had your chance. 
Even if you got me, you’d go back—up 


there. That’s why.” 
“T haven’t any gun?’ 
“You lie!” 
“No,” said Alice; “that’s the truth.” 


The Nightingale stepped toward her and, 
with a quick motion of his gloved hand, 
caught her chin and turned her face into 
the moonlight. 

“You'd believe me, wouldn’t you?” she 
said, meeting his gaze. 

“Yes.” 

“Well, when we heard you, I flung it 
into the water. That was the splash.” 

“‘The poor fool let you do that, did he?” 

“Tt was my idea,” said Alice, through 
her chattering teeth. “I’d rather have 
him dead than——’” 

She choked. He released her chin at the 
very moment that the other man had 
crouched to spring at him. 

“Vou love him a lot!” sneered the 
Nightingale, looking from her to the man. 
“Oh, I know all about both of you. He’s 
got a job and a salary, and has covered his 
tracks. He’s going straight. Maybe he 
and you want to get married right away. 
Maybe you got a cottage in mind. Don’t 
I know all that? Don’t I? Didn’t I think 
of that myself? Didn’t I? That’s right, 
Denny; look frightened. I’ve got this 
here gun in my hand. Why don’t you beg? 
Why don’t you run?” 

Denny gave a growl of rage. 

“T’d kill him; wouldn’t I, Alice?” 
asked the Nightingale. 

“Don’t you answer,” said her lover. 
“Can’t you see he’s playing with us like 
a cat that’s got a pair of mice.’ 

The Nightingale laughed. He threw 
back his head and, through his thin lips, 


his tenor voice issued forth again, sweet 
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I can enjoy myself 
again since I cleared 
my skin with 


‘““When my complexion was red, rough and 
unsightly, I was so ashamed that I never had 
any fun. I imagined that people avoided 
me—perhaps they did! But the regular use 
of Resinol Soap—with a little Resinol Oint- 
ment just at first—has given me back my 
clear, healthy skin. I wish you’d try it!” 
The soothing, restoring influence that makes 
this possible is the Resinol which Resinol 
Soap contains and which physicians pre- 
scribe so extensively, in Resinol Ointment, 
for the treatment of skin affections. 


You are sure to enjoy using Resinol Soap, 
because it is so exceptionally pure, cleansing 
and refreshing. 


It contains no harsh, dry- baby’s tender skin. Sold by 


ing alkali, and is not arti- gj] druggists. For sample 
ficially colored, its rich 
brown being entirely due cake, free, with miniature 


to its Resinol medication. 
Resinol Soap 1s excellent 
for the hair and for a 


box of Resinol Ointment, 
write to Dept. 9-C. 
Resinol, Baltimore. 
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pa Tausc* 


ALITY 


CALIFE PERLES 


Uniform or Graduated 


Necklace 
16” long 


Solid gold clasp 
Encased as illustrated 


$2522 


AT JEWELERS 


Jewelers have La Tausca 
Pearls in qualities up to $150 
a necklace — everyone 
guaranteed. 

Write for Booklet “‘A.” 
THE Low-TAUSSIG -§& 

KARPELES Co. 
PROVIDENCE, Rhode Island 


La Tausca Laboratories 
Paris, France. 


If your jeweler 
cannot supply you, 
order and remit direct and 
we will have your order filled. 


Why Be Thin? 


Icanimprove your figure— \ 
build up your strength—make j a 
weigh what you should || 
ow I can because I have < 


helped over 35,000 women gain 
10 to 35 pounds—not only gain 
fiesh, but they are now, oh, so 
well—and rested! 


One pupil writes: “ 
year ago I weighed only 
100 pounds—now I weigh 
126, and oh, I feel so well!” 


I want to help you attain 
your proper weight. 
room. Without drugs. 
entific, natural methods such 
as your physician approves. 
If you only realized how surely, 
how easily, how inexpensive! 
your weight can be increased, 


usanna Cocroft 
624 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


’ Earn $15 to $25 per week! 
™ Thousand taki thi ngenial 
respected vocation “Offers unusual 80- 
advantages. Excellent income. Any 


woman of 18 or over can 
our simple, perfected system. 


LEARN AT HOME 


now. 
CH Est, 1902. 
= 116-D Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 


HEN you have one 
of those born-to-the- 
purple guests, serve— 


ala King 


Only 25c & pee at all fine gro- 
cers, or send us $1.45 or $2.85 
4 doz. respective sizes, pre- 
paid if you mention your 
grocer. In Canada, 35c & 
65c; $2.00& $3.75, doz. 

Write mentioning him, 
for booklet. 

Purity Cross, Inc. 


Orange, N. J. 


but terrible, simulating joyousness but 
horrible in its needlelike quality. 

Suddenly he clipped off a note and 
whirled about toward the girl. 

“Why wouldn’t I kill him? They’d get 
me for it—but what’s that to me? I gota 
hunger, I have. I bred it and nursed it— 
up there. And now that’s all I know, 
ain’t it?” She shuddered and _ looked 
away into the milky fog. “‘Ain’t it?” he 
persisted. She wassilent. ‘You love each 
other, eh? That means I get you both with 
one shot, maybe—all in one shot, eh? Gee, 
but ain’t it a beau- 
tiful night! Look 
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upward, and, with a shriek, the staple 
which held the padlock came out of the 
wood. He lifted the hinged cover and, 
glancing over his shoulder so that his vic- 
tims might not spring on him from behind, 
he felt around in the interior. 

“Here they are,” he exclaimed, ‘‘the 
oars! Ha, ha, Denny, if you’d only had 
these, you and your girl could have made 
your getaway! You could have taken a 
little row when you heard me singing. 
Wouldn’t that have been a joke on me? 
Well, Denny, now it’s you and me will take 
a little row—a cold 
little row.” 


at them mists!” Herbert Kaufman The girl uttered 
A cloud passed rel a cry. 
over the moon. Far ‘“What’s the mat- 


away beyond the 
inlet, on the waters 
of the Sound, a 
steamer behind the 
fog lifted its voice 
in a tremulous bass 
note like a lonely, 
lost bull. ‘The row- 
boat was bumping 
against the pier; the 
little waves lapped at 
the piles. Again the 
Nightingale spoke. 

“Denny, you was 
always a good feller 
—up there. Ilearned 
to like you, Denny. Do one more thing 
forme. And then—maybe——” 

“What do you want?” the other asked 
sullenly. 
“Let 
Denny.” 

The answer was a growl. 

“Well, what are you going to do about 
it?” asked the Nightingale. 

He was sliding over toward her: sud- 
denly he made a dart of his head and 
shoulders. He seized her arm. 

Denny was too quick for him; the girl’s 
lover leaped forward, his arm crooked 
behind him, fist clenched. With the 
weight of his body behind the blow, he 
struck the Nightingale a crashing impact 
in the face. The discharged convict stag- 
gered back, clawing at the air with his left 
hand. 

“Now kill!” roared Denny. 
got the gun. Do it!” 

The Nightingale, however, began to 
laugh. 

“Not yet, Denny,” he gurgled, looking 
down at the gleaming weapon in his hand. 
“Ho, ho, ho! Not yet! We ain’t begun 
our little play. Maybe you’re right and 
Alice is wrong, Denny. I’m all bad, eh? 
So what can you expect from me, eh? 
Something nice? Something interesting? 
So let’s look around.” 

He backed away toward the end of the 
pier and, with a quick thrust of his pointed 
chin, looked over the edge. He was hum- 
ming to himself a little quiet tune which 
was almost like a whispered soprano. 

“Hello—a rowboat—a rowboat, and no 
oars!” he exclaimed. ‘No oars! Maybe 
somebody uses this boat and has hid the 
oars. What’s over there?” He pointed 
with his left hand through the fog at the 
blurred mass of shadow which was the 
shore across the bay. ‘‘That’s where the 
state road runs, ain’t it? Well, let’s look.” 

A long box built of heavy boards rested 
along the top of the pier; the Nightingale, 
standing over it, braced his legs, pulled 


me kiss your girl—just once, 


““Vou’ve 


July Cosmopolitan 
will explain 
Andrew Carnegie 
to the American public, 
which already has recognized 
in Mr. Kaufman’s interpretations 
of John D. Rockefeller and 
Henry Ford the enduring 
portraits of these two 
masters of money. 


Mr. Carnegie is Number 3 _ 
of the Kaufman Gallery. 


ter?” protested the 
Nightingale. ‘You 
ain’t going to object 
to his going for a 
little row with an 
old friend? You 
ain’t going to object 
if I don’t shoot him 
down like a dog? 
Why, I’d about de- 
cided not to shoot 
him at all. That’s 
the kind of a man I 
am. Neither of you 
objects to a little 
sport, eh?” 

“T’ll go, too,” Alice begged. 

But the Nightingale shook his head. 

‘“’Tisn’t safe for three. Two’s enough. 
We'll take our little row, and then——”’ 

“‘Then?”’ 

“‘Why, one of us will come back for you, 
little girl. You wait here. One of us will 
come back—that’s what I hope.” 

Denny stepped forward. 

“You got a gun,” he said accusingly. 

“‘That’s the Nightingale said, with 
mock astonishment, glancing down at the 
weapon in his hand. ‘‘What will we do 
about that, I wonder? Suppose I throw 
it over after we’ve started? How’d that 
be? The gun won’t be any use to me, any- 
how—after this beautiful night. I meant 
to shoot you with it, but that’s rough 
work. So, Denny, you climb down and sit 
in the seat in the stern. I’m going to row, 
Denny. We'll start fair.” 

He threw back his head and laughed 
heartily. The girl’s lover took a deep 
breath; he shrugged his shoulders and 
clenched his hands. 

“T’ll go,” he said. 

“No, no, no!” sobbed Alice. 

The Nightingale’s face twisted about in 
one of those spasms of expression which 
characterized him; his body twisted inside 
his clothing as if the itching, smarting burn- 
ing was on the surface of his skin. 

“Say, what’s the matter?” he asked, 
in his evil whine. ‘You didn’t love me, 
and you loved him. What was wrong 
with that? You two are planning to get 
married and go straight. What’s wrong 
with that? I gnawed out the lining of my 
mouth, But what’s that? That’s nothing. 
I don’t count—I’m nobody. And then, 
little girl, you just said there was some 
good in me. That ought to make a hit 
with me, hadn’t it? And I loved you and 
still love you, don’t I? So why not let 
your Denny go for a little row with me?” 
He coughed. ‘‘It’s better than seeing him 
drop on this pier and go crawling and 
scratching around on the boards, ain’t it?” 
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me at once. You will surprise your family and friends. | 
Do write! I want so much to help you as only a woman 
can. I've had a wonderful experience. Let me tell you q 
about it. Write for my Free Booklet, No. 22. f 
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Giving Good Service—Gaining Good Will 
This Is the Saxon “Six” Record 


From time to time we have laid 

emphasis on ‘the fact that the 

“Six’’«motor develops a 

98% smoother power-flow than 
a less than six-cylinder motor. 


We have pointed out to you how 
this 98% smoother power-flow 
plays its part in giving Saxon 
“Six” greater pulling power, 
higher maximum speed and 
_lower minimum speed, faster 
pick-up, and greater flexibility. 


And what we have told you has 
been verified by thousands of 
Saxon “Sixes” in owners’ hands 
thruout the country. 


It was important that you should 
have this definite and decisive 
data as to how far Saxon “‘Six”’ 
performance excels that of any 
other car in its class. 


But there is a further phase of 
Saxon “Six” performance of 
equal, if not greater, importance. 


Now we want you to look at 

on “‘Six’’ not merely 

in the light of its better 

service, but in the light 
of its longer service. 


It is quite another and greater thing 
to continue to give good service 
after thousands of miles of use. 


Though the first wins your good 
will, the second holds it—and 
deepens it. 


It is this enduring quality of Saxon 
“Six” that gives permanency to 
your satisfaction in its perform- 
ance. 


It offers a rugged resistance to the 
never-ceasing attack of road and 
weather long after cars of lesser 
strength have succumbed. 


Its power-flow retains practically 
its original quietness and smooth- 
ness. Its easy-riding, even-driv- 
ing quality is undiminished. | 


There seems to be no lessening of 
its amazing flexibility, no slow- 
ing down in its swift pick-up. 


And this extra-stamina of Saxon 
“Six” is visibly evident in its 
remarkably low upkeep cost. 


A carefully compiled record of all 
parts purchased for all Saxon 
“Sixes” in use during the last 
two years shows that the average 
cost per car is $8.50. 


This is only $4.25 per year; and less 
than 35 cents per month. 


In just the same conclusive manner 
that the certified records of 
Saxon “Six” in hill-climbing, in 
acceleration, in flexibility, and 
in high-gear work prove it to be 
the ablest performer in its c 
does this record of replacement 
cost prove Saxon “‘Six’’ to be the 
most enduring car in i its class. * 


‘So that the good will Saxon “Six” 


gains at the start by its ability 
to give good service is retained 
and intensified by its ability to 
continue that good service, day 
after day, month after month, 
season after season. 


There are three body types built 
on this Saxon “‘Six’’ chassis. The 
big Saxon “Six” Tour- 

ing car carries five 

9 people, the Saxon 
“Six” Sedan seats. five, 

and the Saxon “Six” 


4 BIG TOURING CAR FOR FIVE PEOPLE Chummy Roadster is 


It is one thing to give good 
service when new. 


designed for four pas- 


SAXON MOTOR CAR CORPORATION, DETROIT sengers. (65) 
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The fresher the battery, the 
‘longer it lives in service. 
Columbias are high-powered 
to begin with—and they reach 
you fresh from the makers’ 
hands. The biggest selling 
battery is the longest-lived 
battery ! 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 


In Canada, 
Columbia Batteries are made and sold by 
Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, 
Toronto, Ontarto. 


Fahnestock spring-clip binding posts, no 
extra charge. 
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The muff dropped from her limp hands. 

“Denny!” she gasped. 

He put his arms about her. 

“It’s a chance,” he whispered. 

“Just a little row,” whined the Night- 
ingale. ‘‘Come!” 

Denny uttered a growl, and, with quick, 
determined motions, dropped over the edce 
of the pier into the bottom of the little 
craft joggling about in the shallow water. 
Alice could see a patch of white as she 
looked down. It was his upturned face. 

“Well,” said the Nightingale, ‘‘it cer- 
tainly is a beautiful night.” 

He sat down on the edge of the pier, fac- 
ing the man below, the revolver still in his 
hand; then he threw the oars down and 
leaped after them into the boat. 

Alice clutched at the sleeves of her coat, 
plucking at the cloth. The world for her 
grew dizzy, and whirled about until black 
water and silvery moon and frosted mists 
were all a seething of neutral gray. Out 
of this came to her the sound of the oar- 
locks—clack-clack; clack-clack! The lit- 
tle boat was sliding away into the mists. 

“Wait!” came the voice of the Nightin- 
gale. ‘‘One of us will come for you. I 
said I’d throw this thing away. Listen!” 

“Alice!” It was the voice of her lover 
now, sounding over the water. 

She raised her head and saw that the fog 
had nearly shut off the sight of the craft 
in which the two men sat, as impersonal 
to the vision as two bags of meal upon 
the seats. 

‘Go back to the village!’’ Denny called 
to her. ‘For the love of heaven, don’t 
wait—don’t wait!” 

Clack-clack; clack-clack! The oar- 
locks, moving ‘monotonously under the 
human hands, sounded like some mon- 
strous clock of eternity. Clack-clack; 
clack-clack! Fainter and fainter. She 
could hear the little waves again lapping 
at the piles below her. The cold crept 
down her neck and up her sleeves, but it 
was not as cruel as the cold within. At 
four that afternoon, she had been copying 
mail-orders on her typewriting machine, 
beside a radiator which had hissed; this 
seemed many centuries ago. The sound of 
the oars was now barely audible. Alice 
threw herself down on her knees and stared 
out into the gray blank from which there 
now came no sight, no sound, nothing but 
the salty cold breath of the sea. 

“Denny!” she called. ‘‘Denny!” 

The fog absorbed her cry. The moon 
stared down. 

Far off, from across the narrow bay, 
beyond the ridge of summer estates on 
the farther shore, there sounded faintly the 
strokes of the great clock in the village 
tower. It was nine. The little stenogra- 
pher took her knuckles between her white 
teeth. She stared into the fog, which an- 
swered nothing. Her aching eyes asked it 
questions; her yearning ears asked it 
queStions, but the fog answered nothing. 

“Denny!” she called. “Denny!” 

There was no answer. Denny had gone 
with the Nightingale. She was alone. 
Denny had warned her to go back; the 
mystery of the fog held her there, at the 
edge of Fothergills’ pier, twisting her 
cold wrists in the grip of her cold hands, 
under the moon. 

Now and then she raised her gaze to this 
wintry moon upon which there advanced a 
thousand little clouds, dragging after them 
across the sky a great black mass of ob- 
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RAILWAYot NGLAND 


The Most Important Information Ever 
Given to the Purchaser of a Watch 


UT of the famous Waterloo Rail- 

road Station in London — right 
across the south of England—the 
London and Southwestern Railway 
sends a fast express, carrying passen- 
gers and mail for the trans-Atlantic 
steamers at Plymouth. 


Train and steamship leave on the 
tick of the clock. Engineer and cap- 
tain must run to schedule. Accurate 
time is essential. Reliable time must 


be absolute. 


This great English railway came to 
Waltham for the world’s most depend- 
able railroad 


The Colonial A — watch. Switz- 


A gentleman’s time-piece erland but next 
door; London 
Movement Move famed for the 


21 je 9 jewels 


Waltham Watch 


British Lever Watch, and Paris with 
her wealth of fine timepieces could not 
match Waltham for watch precision, 
watch improvement, watch supremacy. 


This is indeed significant to every 
purchaser of a watch. To demandand 
buy a Waltham is to own a watch that 
can pass the time inspection of any rail- 
road in the world; a watch that is 
unexcelled for precision — that has been 
honored by every great nation as the 
watch masterpiece of all time. 


Your dealer will show you Waltham 
watches in many beautiful designs. 
And he will point out to you in the 
Waltham movement these superiorities 
which have given Waltham an inter- 
national reputation. 


and the Waltham Colonial 


a work of watch-maki 
behold. 


of the ensemble denote t 


the universal use of the WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY 
to place the Colonial A in your head. fos 
art that is beautiful to 


slender elegance, the curve a 


delicacy of refinement, the perfect size, the richness LONDON: 125 High Holborn 


he masterpiece. No pro- CANADA: 189 St. James Street, Montreal 
duct of man’s outa has yet surpassed, for-watch- 


folose over time, the a scrupalows accuracy of the Manufacturers of the Waltham Speedometer 


Here is WALTHAM, MASS. 


and Automobile Clocks 
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Each time an ink 
bottle is used there is 
* danger. For an ink 
bottle will topple 
over and spill. Andii® 
that means tragedy. 


These tragedies a Conklin 
will prevent. Writing days 
and days on a single filling, 
and filling inafew seconds, it 
isa veritablehome necessity. 


Can’t leak, blot or scratch, 
and it’s so dainty and serv- 
iceable, Its point is perma- 
nent. So with a Conklin 
you will always write com- 
fortably. $2.50, $3, $4, 
$5 and up, at jewelers, 
druggists, stationers and de- 
partment stores every where. 


The Conklin Pen 
Mfg. Co. 
299 Conklin Bldg., Toledo, Ohio 


Self-Filling 
Fountain Pen 


NON-LEAKABLE 


scurity. The little clouds slid over the 
moon’s face, turning the fog from silver 
to thick gray. Alice could see the black 
mass of storm-clouds behind them moving 
on ponderously. These clouds would 
smother the moon; Alice wondered 
vaguely why the moon did not run away 
across the sky and elude them. As she 
gazed up, strands of her own golden hair 
were slapped across her face by the fresh- 
ening breeze coming over the black water. 
The fog was running past her now, as 


| if it had seen a terrible sight from which 


it fled. 

“Denny!” she called. 

The wind stuffed the name of her lover 
back into her mouth, but it brought an- 
other sound through the black night— 
sound of oar-locks again. 

Clack-clack; clack-clack! 

Alice did not dare to call again. 

The boat was coming back. Cliack- 
clack; clack-clack! The sound was 
nearer; the strokes were faster now. 

She wanted to call out during these ter- 
rible minutes, but something within her 
pleaded with her not to do so. Intead, she 
crawled to the edge of the pier and stared 
down at the smothering blackness. 

The clack of the oar-locks was almost 
beneath her at last. 
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The moon struggled to break through 
some thin place in the somber blanket 
which had covered her; a last suffusion of 
her radiance came down upon the sea. 
There was only one man in the boat. His 
form, sitting in the rower’s seat, was as 
impersonal as a bag of meal. 

Alice did not dare to call out. 
thing said to her—— 

The boat bumped the piles below her. 

“Alice!” the voice of her lover called. 

“ Denny! ” 

“Here; take this.”” He reached above 
him, holding something toward her until 
he felt her hand close about it. ‘‘He sent 
it to you. It’s that white rose he wore.” 

Denny lifted himself onto the edge of 
the pier, and, reaching forward and taking 
her into his arms, he stared out across the 
waters as if he were in a dream. 

“Denny!” she said, feeling of her 
throat as if to open it so that her words 
might be audible. ‘‘Denny, speak to me! 
There’s no blood on your head?” 

“‘Listen!” he commanded. 

Far away from the opposite shore a 
birdlike tenor voice filled the air with a 
tremulous melody, sweet yet terrible—the 
opening bars of ‘Annie Laurie.” 

“Listen!” he cried, clasping her close to 
him. “Listen! It’s the Nightingale!” 


Some- 


The Black Diamond 


(Continued from page 65) 


Addressed to no one in particular but to 
all at the other table, it was all that was 
needed to excite the already tense feelings 
of the mercurial Pereira. 

“True,” he taunted; ‘‘but it was you 
who betrayed him—betrayed us to the 
customs officials.” There was almost a 
hiss in his tone. 

“Tt was you—both of you—who spurned 
me!” she scorned, with blazing fury. 

As she drew herself up, her hand resting 
lightly on a thin-stemmed glass in which 
bubbled and sparkled a liquid concoction 
of trouble, it seemed that an uncontrolled 
impulse seized her. The glass flashed from 
her hand, spilling its contents on me as she 
flung it. 

Pereira’s hand went up, and the glass 
shattered against it, cutting the flesh. 
For a moment there was a general mélée, in 
which a flying splinter gashed Ximena’s 
arm. I sprang forward, dodging, just in 
time to come between Pereira and Ximena. 
His bleeding hand seized the arm of my 
white-linen coat just as some one behind 
pulled him back. I dipped my handker- 
chief in some water in a glass and wiped off 
the blood on Ximena’s arm. It was only 
a slight wound, but the music-hall wasin an 
uproar. Challenges and cards were passing, 
enough for a dozen duels, and I am sure 
that only the timely arrival of a police- 
man prevented real bloodshed. 


I turned. Both Sherwin and Tina had- 


been cut by bits of flying glass. 

“T must get away—I must!” cried 
Tina, clinging to Sherwin. 

It was easy to appreciate what she 
meant. Her continued presence might 
precipitate trouble again at any moment. 
And Sherwin was in no mood to stop at 
anything. 

“Come with me,” I suggested, looking 
at their cuts. ‘Kennedy will fix you up.” 

The two exchanged glances. Then they 


looked at the crowd. It was anything 
but friendly. Perhaps going with me was 
the less evil. At any rate, a moment later, 
I had them outside and in a sort of cab on 
the way to the Etrangers. 

Hurriedly I explained to Kennedy what 
had happened, and, from a simple little 
emergency-kit, he began to fix them up, 
picking out some stray splinters of glass 
and washing the little cuts, while I excused 
myself to go into the next room and change 
my stained coat. When I returned, I saw 
that Craig had finished and was mildly 
questioning them to draw them out. es 

“It is certainly a most remarkable case, 
that of Barboza,” he ventured, while I 
scanned the faces of the couple narrowly. 

Sherwin returned my gaze searchingly, 
thea faced Kennedy. Without flinching, 
he replied harshly: 

““Yes—I know the story that is being 
whispered about. I know they are saying 
that I murdered him—in my sleep. No 
one sayshow. Perhaps that will come next 
—I don’t know. AllI know is that I awoke 
this morning feeling strange—and fully 
dressed. I can say this, though: I’m 
glad he is dead.” 

There was a bitterness in his tone and a 
sidelong glance at T*na that left no mis- 
take as to his meaning. The girl uttered 
a little suppressed cry as he ground the 
words out. Was she concealing something? 

Sherwin was indeed a problem. I tried 
to explain him. Was he shielding her? 
Was this brazenness a pose? 

The more I saw of them, the plainer it 
was that Sherwin was deeply in love with 
Tina with all the gallantry of his nature. 
And Tina was just as deeply in love with 
him. It was a strange romance between 
these two adventurers whom fate had 
thrown together. Was there a deeper, 
sinister aspect? What motives might her 
situation have given either of them? I 
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thought again of the handkerchiefs mono- 
grammed with “X.” Were they really 
Ximena’s? Had jealousy or revenge, .as 
well as the desire for gain, played their 
parts? 

Neither Sherwin nor Tina was at ease 
with us. It seemed that Tina was fearful 
of saying too much, though Sherwin made 
no effort to conceal his feelings. It was not 
long before they excused themselves, thank- 
ing us, and Sherwin accompanied Tina to 
her hotel. I looked inquiringly at Ken- 
nedy as they left. If he had any suspicion, 
his face did not betray ‘it. 

“Have you made any progress?” I 
asked in desperation, finally. ‘What 
were the spots on that box?”’ y 

“That was venom—snake-venom,” he 
replied frankly. ‘In that box, a live snake 
was sent to Barboza. ‘That explains the 
strange marks I found upon his face. It was 
a poison more subtle than any concocted 
by man, and administered by fangs more 
delicate than any hypodermic. In per- 
fection of mechanism and precision, the 
apparatus of reptiles excels the most 
exquisite appliances devised by makers of 
surgical instruments. The whole apparatus 
in the snake is like a hypodermic bulb- 
syringe, the fangs like a needle with an 
obliquely cut point and slitlike outlet. 
The bulb is the poison-gland, from which 
is ejected a pale, straw-colored, half- 
oleaginous fluid.” 

“There are no marks that show whence 
the deadly thing came?” I queried. 

“No,” he replied; ‘nothing that we 
have not already discovered. However, 
you know Brazil is famous for its snakes. 
Pretty nearly all varieties are found here.” 
He considered a moment. ‘“‘I believe it is 
generally accepted,” he resumed, ‘that 
there are two agents present in venom. 
One is a peptone and the other a globulin, 
one neurotoxic, the other hemolytic. Not 
only is the general nervous system at- 
tacked instantly, but the coagulability of 
the blood is destroyed. One unites with 
nerve-cells, destroying them; the other 
destroys the red corpuscles. Often the 
result is an inability to move or speak. 
That may have been what happened in 
this case. The blood is left dark and liquid. 
That, too, I observed. Still, that leaves 
us with two very important problems 


unsettled—what sort of serpent it was, | 


and whence it came.” 


Kennedy paced up and down, weighing | 


the next move in the game. 

“We often do not realize the scientific 
achievements of this country,” he mused 
aloud. “Its contributions have been 
marvelous. Not the least, either, has been 
in the study of venomous serpents. Just 
outside the city are the famous scientific 
gardens and Institute. We shall have to 
call in outside aid. Let us go there.” 

A few minutes later, we were in a motor- 
car, speeding to the Institute. Our eyes 
were raised to the hills as we passed splen- 
did roads and promenades, stately houses, 
with gardens and flowery walks. Rio was 
a revelation. 

Through the wonderful gardens of the 
Institute we whirled, and at last pulled 
up at the main entrance. Kennedy’s 
card seemed to be a passport. It was only 
a matter of minutes before we were ushered 
by a deferential attendant into the study 
of one of the great authorities on snakes, 
Doctor Lucena, a distinguished-looking 
man, whose high forehead crowned by a 
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\wealth of snow-white hair would have 
made him a striking figure in any assem- 
blage. 

Courteously he welcomed us, while I 
‘concealed my impatience at the usual 
interchange of amenities, so graceful at 
all times, yet almost maddening when 
there was urgent business at hand. 

Kennedy did his best to accord with 
‘custom, and soon succeeded in bringing 
the conversation around to the murder of 
'Barboza and the discoveries he had just 
made. As he detailed them, Doctor Lucena 
grew more and 
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intense interest as I told him what we had 
done, but, although the theft had been 
reported, none of those under him was 
able to add anything to what we knew of 
the disappearance of the fer-de-lance and 
the antivenin. 

“There is something, though, that I 
think will interest you,” he added, after 
noting the new facts. ‘After that fracas 
in the café, this afternoon, I had both 
Pereira and Ximena questioned again 
separately. We have learned a little more 
about the Star of the Night. It seems 

that it was dis- 


more excited. 

“T think I can 
help you—some- 
what,” he said. 
“Vesterday, 
a package 
just arrived, con- 
taining a fer-de- 
lance, the Lache- 
sis lanceolatus of 
Martinique, was 
stolen on its way 
here. Also, this morning we find missing 
a shipment of antivenin that was on its 
way toIndia. You knowit is here we make 
much of the protective serum that is used 
all over the world, taking it from horses 
treated with increasing doses of the venom. 
It neutralizes one of the two poisons, the 
|nervous poison, enabling the individual to 
idevote all his vitality to overcoming the 
jirritant poison. It is the nervous poison 
ithat is the chief death-déaling agent in 
ivenom. We advise all travelers to carry 
|the protective serum if they are going where 
| they are likely to be exposed to snake-bite. 
There must be some connection between 
the cases.” 

Craig leaped at the explanation. Here, 
by chance, had come an unexpected piece 
of information. 

“You have not been able to trace the 
loss to any particular person?’ he asked, 
as Doctor Lucena imparted the precious 
information. 

“No,” he replied slowly, as our hopes 
faded; “the packages were lost in transit. 
Both were plainly marked so that no one 
could have mistaken the contents.” 

We were further along in solving our 
mystery. Yet the big problem remained. 
Who had stolen the fer-de-lance and the 
antivenin? 

Doctor Lucena was profuse in his 
promises to keep us informed of any new 
evidence that might crop up. 

“T am sorry that you cannot stay to 
see our collection,” he regretted, as we 
|took our leave. “‘ However, if there is any- 
thing I can do to aid you, command me.” 
| We thanked him and departed. Doctor 
|Lucena had, apparently, given Kennedy a 
lnew idea. Back again in our room, he 
plunged into a new series of tests with 
|redoubled -interest. 
| “I wish, Walter,” he asked, hardly 
looking up from a test he was making, 
|“‘that you would find Peixotto. There is 
'no reason why he should not be told what 
'I have discovered, and about the theft 
from the Institute. Perhaps he can help 
us on that.” 

Glad of the commission, I hastened to 
execute it. It was not so easy, however, 
to find the police head. It was only after 
waiting for some time at headquarters 
that I was able to see him when he re- 
‘turned by chance. He listened with 
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covered by an 
Indian workman, 
who stole and 
hid it. Barboza 
and Pereira 
bought it from 
another Indian, 
who stole it from 
the finder. You 
see, it already 
seems to have 
left a trail of 
crime in its wake. We believe that Sher- 
win knew of it, knew that they had it. He 
was desperate for money, we know, for he 
had not succeeded in interesting any of the 
diamond concessionaires in his plans. More 
than that,” he concluded, drawing back 
to emphasize the point, ‘Tina lived at 
the Grand, where Barboza also lived. 
Mr. Sherwin was a frequent caller.”’ 

It was plain that, aside from the strange 
discovery of Bolido and Sherwin’s own 
statements, the American was under new 
suspicion. 

“Besides,” went on the police officer, 
“we know of the intimacy of this Tina and 
Senhor Barboza.”’ 

I recollected what she had told us on our 
first meeting to forestall this fact. As I 
weighed it, I could not help seeing that her 
underlying hostility against Barboza might 
be interpreted as worse than this supposed 
intimacy. In my sympathy for her, 
I decided to say nothing about it. What- 
ever I might fear or hope for Tina, however, 
I could not escape the conclusion that 
each fact was building up something the 
more damning for Sherwin. 

There was one thing that I could not 
reconcile with any theory that I had yet 
formed—the jealousy of Ximena. It 
looked as though she were having her 
revenge on Tina, on Barboza, on Pereira, 
on Sherwin—all. And yet the handker- 
chiefs with the embroidered “X”’—I was 
back again to my suspicions of Sherwin. 
Had he obtained them, left one purposely 
in Barboza’s room, and had _ Bolido’s 
officiousness resulted in the discovery of 
the other, unused? Was Sherwin’s sup- 
posed sleep-walking merely a_ herring 
drawn across the trail? Improbable 
though it was, the more I thought of it 
the more I was convinced that it was at 
least possible. Might it not be a convenient 
refuge when once the evidence pointed one 
way too strongly? Certainly, it was a 
weird, almost uncanny defense. I pictured 
to myself a man brooding over his own 
and another’s wrongs until, sleeping and 
waking, what consciously he repressed 
became an unconscious desire. Might 
that brooding not become a real part of 
his nature, preying on his mind until, under 
the stress, he became temporarily irre- 
sponsible? It was a fascinating theory. 
Would anyone believe it? 
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Filled with such thoughts after my 
unsatisfactory interview with Peixotto, 
I hastened to rejoin Kennedy, to see what 
further progress he had made. 

It was growing late when I got to him. 
He seemed to have about finished whatever 
task he had set himself, yet insisted on 
pausing to have me recite my story. I had 
scarcely started when Bolido burst in on 
us. He was visibly agitated, wide-eyed, 
and almost breathless. 

“The saints defend us,” he muttered 
thickly, “but that room in which he 
was murdered is haunted by his spirit! 
Almost together we urged him to go on. 
“IT have just been to the Grand,” he 
raced ahead. “My friend, the proprietor, 
summoned me. Such strange noises—in 
the darkness—in the room! Come and 
see!”’ 

Kennedy needed no second invitation. 
Ten minutes later, we were back again at 
the Grand, standing expectant, silent, 


just outside the door of the room where 


Barboza’s body had lain. 


“Listen!” cautioned Bolido. ‘“‘There— | 


do you hear it?” 

There most surely were noises—strange, 
uncanny sounds—in the room. One witha 
brilliant imagination might easily have 
conjured up a specter. 

Kennedy stepped suddenly into the 
room, with a light. There was a peculiar 
squeak, a squeal. As nearly as I could 
place it, it seemed to come from the wall. 
But there was nothing there. 

Quickly Kennedy began tapping the 
wall with his walking-stick. Near the base, 
in a corner of the floor, was a small break 
in the plaster. He poked his stick through 
it. 

There was a hiss, and he drew back in 
surprise. Instantly, I understood. The 
deadly fer-de-lance, king among the 
poisonous serpents of the world, had 
escaped from the box, after biting Barboza, 
and had hidden in the wall. The squeak 
had been a rat or other small animal, the 
noises the gliding of the serpent through the 
partitions after its prey. The case was 
taking a new and unexpected turn now. 

ickly Kennedy planned. 

“Walter,” he directed, “I shall leave 
you to notify Peixotto that I want all 
brought here immediately. I am going 
out to see Doctor Lucena again and shall 
return directly. Lose no time.” 

Keenly on edge now, as I saw things 
developing so rapidly, I did not lose any 
time in getting the police in action. We 
found Tina in her room in the hotel without 
any trouble. Sherwin was with her. It 
was a little more difficult to locate Pereira, 
but we found him at his club on the 
Avenida. Ximena was still at the music- 
hall. They were an unwilling group, but 
the compulsion of the police was more 
than any of them could overcome. 

We had scarcely returned when Kennedy 
and Doctor Lucena arrived, carrying a 
heavy wicker basket. As Lucena uncovered 
it, a beautiful chocolate-colored, yellow- 
bellied, regularly spotted snake uncoiled 
its seven feet of sinuous body on the floor. 
We drew back. 

“Nothing to be alarmed at,” reassured 
the doctor, picking it up, I might almost 
have said, fondly. “It is the mussurana, 
one of our Brazilian snakes—not poisonous. 
Indeed, it attacks and eats most of the 
poisonous snakes. Their venom seems to be 
innocuous to it.” 


Meeting the Need 


In the high passes of the 
mountains, accessible only to 
the daring pioneer and the sure- 
footed burro, there are telephone 
linemen stringing wires. 


Across bays or rivers a flat- 
bottomed boat is used to unreel 
the message-bearing cables and 
lay them beneath the water. 


Over the sand-blown, treeless 
desert a truck train plows its 
way with telephone material 
and supplies. 


Through dense forests line- 
men are felling trees and cutting 
a swath for lines of wire-laden 


poles. 


Vast telephone extensions are 
progressing simultaneously in 
the waste places as well as in 
the thickly populated com- 
munities. 


These betterments are cease- 
less and they are voluntary, 
requiring the expenditure of 
almost superhuman imagina- 
tion, energy and large capital. 


In the Bell organization, be- 
sides the army of manual toilers, 
there is an army of experts, in- 
cluding almost the entire gamut 
of human labors. These men, 
scientific and practical, are con- 
stantly inventing means for 
supplying the numberless new 
demands of the telephone using 
public. 
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Screen Time Is 


PEARL Time 


IGHT about now you're girs | to think about screenin 


right now is 


the best time Oana G&B PEARL Wire Cloth—best wearing screen 
its 


material of ii 


Rust is the great “screen enemy.” G&B PEARL Wire Cloth is as near rust proof 
as metal can be made. That is why it outlasts painted and galvanized screen. PEARL 
requires no paint—no repairs and is beyond question the best looking material that 
ever permanently protected a door or window or porch. 


You'll find lots of screen materials that look like PEARL but don’t wear like it. The 
rust resisting properties of G&B PEARL are due to a process exclusively used by us. 
So it will pay you to look for and insist on the genuine article which carries two Copper 
Wires in the selvage and a round tag on each roll as a mark of permanent identification. 


There's a retailer near you who sells and recommends G & B 
PEARL for permanently screening doors, windows and porches. 
See him or write us direct for samples and literature. 
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The Gilbert & Bennett Mfg. Co. 
New York, Georgetown, Conn., Chicago, Kansas City 


Address 


NEAR RUST PROOF AS 
METAL CAN BE MADE” 


Pearl is made in two weights—regular and extra heavy. 


The best Hardware Dealer in your city sells ‘‘PEARL’’ 


Both Are 
Equally Important 


3-in-One Oil is just as important as the razor and 
yn blade, if you want a smooth, easy, quick 
ve 


The reason is: A razor blade bas an edge like a 
saw. It bas tiny teeth that can easily be seen 
through a microscope. Rust forms between these 
teeth, It is this rust that makes a razor “pull.” 


3-in-One Oil 


Prevents rust. After shaving simply rub 3-in- 
One on the edge of the biade. 
If you do, no rust can possibly collect. The 
blade will stay sharptwice aslong. Your razor 
will never pull.’? And shaving will become a 
pleasure instead of a task. 
Also put a few drops of 3-in-One on your strop 
to keep it soft and pliable. 

Try these things at 

our expense. Send for 


Free Samples 


and our interesting booklet, “A 
Razor Saver for Every Shaver.”” 
Both are absolutely FREE. 
You can buy 3-in-One from 
most any store—in Handy Oil 
Cans, 25c. In bottles, 10c, 25c 
and 50c, 


3-in-One Oil Co. 
42ER. Broadway. 


Now Sprayed 


instead of washed—at 1-30th the cost! No 
more dirty, tedious soap and water washing! 
Just use the L-V Sprayer and remove all the 
dust, mud freckles, road tar and grease in 


ten minutes at a cost of only 5 cents—with 


AUTO 


You elimi costly refinishing by guarding 
against the ravages of soap and water. You keep 
your car beautifully bright and spotless with all 
its original lustre. You save money and time 
and increase your pride in your car. 

Spray on Liquid Veneer and then go over the 
car with a Dust Cloth—that’s all. Simple, clean 
and beneficial. Get ‘an outfit at any reliable 
dealer’s or garage for $1.25 ($1.50 in Canada) 
including brass finished Sprayer and $1.00 quart 
bottle of Auto Liquid Veneer. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, send us 
$1.25 with the name of your dealer, and we will 
ship you an outfit direct. 
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The mussurana writhed and, in a 
friendly way, coiled about his neck as he 
spoke. It turned itself about, actually 
licked his face with its three-pronged 
tongue. 

I shuddered at the sight. The reptile, 
however, offered no resistance to being 
uncoiled and held at arm’s length. 

Tina suppressed a little scream, though 
neither of the men betrayed their feelings, 
seemingly being on guard. 

For Ximena, the snake had an uncanny 
fascination. 

““My investigations,” Kennedy began, 
taking advantage of the state of mind in 
which the snake had thrown them all, 
“have shown that it was a snake—the 
deadly fer-de-lance—which killed Barboza. 
On a handkerchief that was discovered 
here, I found a blood stain—not of Barboza, 
for the blood had something in it that his 
blood did not contain.” He paused, and 
Ximena flashed a look of protest, but he 
gave her no chance to interrupt. ‘‘Who- 
ever stole the fer-de-lance before sending 
it to Barboza took the very wise precaution 
to inoculate with some antivenin stolen at 
the same time, in case of accident. The 
blood of a certain person here will show 
changes, corresponding alone to the blood 
on that handkerchief—on two handker- 
chiefs. For in inoculating, perhaps pur- 
posely, a vein must have been opened. 
That is the blood that is on the handker- 
chiefs with the embroidered ‘X’——” 

“They were not mine!” cried Ximena, 
interrupting vehemently. “Some one— 
who hates me—left them about!” 

Kennedy, however, ignored the inter- 
ruption. 

“Fortunately,” he pursued calmly, 
“T have been able, in one way or another, 
to get blood samples from all of you—from 
Ximena on Mr. Jameson’s handkerchief 
after that affair at the music-hall, from 
Pereira on Mr. Jameson’s coat, which I 
do not think he has missed yet, from 
Tina and Sherwin on gauze used as I 
washed out the cuts made by the flying 
glass. I have studied all the blood spots 
and——” 

There was a noise in the wall. We drew 
back. Like a’ streak, the mussurana 
wriggled out of the basket and over the 
floor into the hole in the wall. Almost 
instantly, we heard sounds as of a terrific 
struggle. 

The thin partition bent and _ billowed 
as the two reptiles battled. With shrieks, 
the women retreated to the far end of 
the room. Nor were the rest of us much 
better under control, although we would 
not betray it. Suppose, at any moment, 
the partition broke under the strain? It 
was not a reassuring thought. 

It seemed minutes that the struggle 
lasted, though, in reality, it was merely 
seconds. 

Then came a shout from Doctor Lucena. 

“The mussurana has triumphed!” he 
cried, pointing to the heaving spots 
on the wall, further apart than the length 
of either serpent. ‘He has bitten the 
fer-de-lance close to the head—and is 
swallowing him. See—the lashing of its 
tail!” 

He had hardly spoken when something 
heavy dropped on the floor out of the hole 
in the wall. 

We jumped back. Was it the partition 
giving way, as we had feared? 

“Look!” exclaimed Tina, wide-eyed. 
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There on the floor lay the famous 
Estrella do Noite! 

Some one had hidden it in the hole. 
When the deadly fer-de-lance took refuge, 
by some strange chance it had been in the 
very spot where the great diamond was 
hidden. 

Craig picked it up and regarded its 
sparkling, inky depths, black already with 
murder and intrigue. 

Suddenly he wheeled. 

“In the blood of one person,” shot out 
Kennedy, “I find changes that could be 
wrought only by an injection of antivenin. 
The spotted handkerchiefs were only a 
plant—a dangerous plant.” 

“‘But—the sleep-walking ?” interrupted 
Bolido. 

“Sleep-walking?” queried Kennedy. 
“There was no sleep-walking. After send- 
ing the fer-de-lance to Barboza, the sender 
went to Sherwin’s hotel, intending to kill 
him also. Instead, he was chloroformed. 
The person dressed him—left the hand- 
kerchief—to throw suspicion on another. 
He would have had both Tina and the 


hidden jewel for himself. Either Sherwin | 
or Ximena would be suspected. But your 


own blood, Pereira, convicts you!” 
The next Craig Kennedy story, 
The Bitter Water, will appear 
in July Cosmopolitan. 


Myself and Others 


(Continued from page 79) 


view. They were portrayed in every im- 
aginable pose. Everything the ingenuity 
of the camera-man could devise to produce 
an original or startling effect was utilized, 
with more or less happy results. Some sat 
in swings; some lolled dreamily in ham- 
mocks; others carried huge bunches of 
flowers (indigenous to the dusty studio 
and looking painfully artificial), and one 
br actually reproduced gazing at a dead 
! 


I myself was on one occasion represented 
with a dead bird in my hand and an ex- 
pression of grief on my face (an inspiration 
of the photographer) which, I suppose, 
was designed to touch the heart of the 
sentimental public. 

The fad reached such lengths that it 
finally gave rise to a popular music-hall 
ditty, the refrain of which ran something 
as follows: 


I have been photographed like this, 
I have been photographed like that, 
But I never have been photoed 
a raving maniac. 


Pa lines offered capital opportunities 
“clowning,” and the song proved no 
je factor in helping to kill a craze 
which was one of the silliest that ever 
attacked Englishwomen. Still, though the 
collecting of photographs representing 
unknown people has never appealed to me, 
some of the elaborate pictures of the soci- 
ety belles, or professional beauties, as they 
came to be called, were without doubt so 
prepossessing that the public might well 
be excused for buying them to decorate 
their rooms. 

One of the most bephotographed sub- 
jects during the mania was Mrs. Corn- 
wallis-West, already the mother of three 
beautiful children, She was petite, with 
a vivid complexion, golden hair worn short 


Graduation 
Day— 


—that exultant climax of youth, when the 
future seems strewn with roses! 

Time dispels illusions—but not the charm 
of your graduation gift, if rightly chosen. 

Choose for the proud young graduate 
—an Elgin! 

For the June bride, a dainty Lady Elgin 
bracelet watch— 

For the vacation gift, an Elgin military 
watch—sturdy, convenient, ideal for life 
in the open— ‘ 
—these timely solutions of the spring and 
summer gift problem will cover many a 
generous giver with glory. 

Your jeweler has an Elgin watch for 
every man, every woman, at prices to fit 
any purse. 


FOR THE LITTLE FOLKS: Send atwo-cent stamp 
for “‘More Adventures of MR. TICK- MOUSE,” 
another delightful picture-book of Bedtime Stories. 
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Keds 


Canvas Rubber-soled Footwear 
for Men, Women and Children 


EDS is the name to guide you to grace, beauty and 

solid comfort in footwear, Keds is the new name of an 
old-established family of ultra-stylish, serviceable and com- 
fortable rubber-soled shoes with uppers of a specially woven, 
fine grade of canvas. 

If you glory in a light, springy step, full of noiseless grace, 
ask your dealer for Keds. There are many styles and shapes. 
You can find your particular Keds, whether for the fashion- 
able boulevard or afternoon tea on your own porch. 

Keds are vogue—they are worn by particular dressers at all the 
smart places—they add a refreshing grace to the dainty feet of society 
women—they give substantial wear with good looks and solid comfort 
to business men—for children they are next to going “‘barefoot."’ 

There are three grades of Keds. Choose the kind youwant. You 
are sure of wear in every pair. Each grade carries with it the reputa- 
tion of the largest rubber manufacturer in the world. 


Cf 
$1.50 $1.25 Y $1.00 
up to to 
NATIONAL $2.00 $1.50 


Keds 


There is style in Keds. They are built on popular lasts and ap- 
proved by fashion authorities. 


There is comfort in Keds. The tops offer full, elastic support; 
the soles are durable, flexible and buoyant. 

There is economy in Keds, Cost considered, Keds outwear any 
other footwear yet devised. 

Ask your dealer to show you Keds and shoe the family in style and 
comfort. 


United States Rubber Company 
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in the manner of to-day, and wonderful 
flashing brown eyes—and equally attrac- 
tive whether walking, on horseback, or in 
a ball gown. She was high-spirited, vi- 
vacious, and extremely witty—sometimes 
audaciously so—and the possessor of a 
fine singing voice. 

Mrs. Luke Wheeler, another of the 
“‘professionals,”’ was tall and slender, with 
a very small head and face and regular 
features. Her beauty was of line and 
expression rather than color, and while 
disappointing, sometimes, when first seen, 
her great charm grew on acquaintance. 
Then there was the Duchess of Leinster, 
of the commanding, Juno-like type; and 
Miss Violet Lindsay, now the Duchess of 
Rutland, whose clear-cut, cameo-like type 
has been immortalized by Watts, Shannon, 
Poynter, and other celebrated painters. 

Lovely women from other lands flashed 
upon the view during the London season. 
One, very much admired in Paris, was 
Madame Bernadaki, a Russian, but she 
was rather of the bovine type. I first 
saw her at a reception at the Russian 
embassy, where she was pointed out to me. 
She had a dead-white skin, accentuated 
by her black hair and eyes. She was, 
however, as Americans so delicately put 
it, too “ample” for English taste. In 
sharp contrast was Madame Karoly, wife 
of the Austrian ambassador, noted for her 
graceful neck and shoulders and the superb 
poise of her head. An American beauty of 
remarkable popularity and who could com- 
pare with any was Miss Minnie Stevens, 
afterward Lady Paget. A Mrs. Schles- 
inger, American also, I think, and whom 
I saw but once, had a lovely face which 
still lingers in my memory—fair and 
delicate, framed in beautiful golden hair, 
swept high in classic coils. Still in her 
teens, and already very beautiful, was Miss 
Maynard, step-daughter of Lord Rosslyn 
and now Countess of Warwick, and there 
were many others who were more or less 
celebrated for their looks. 

Apropos of the beauties, a weird story 
has pursued me through life to the effect 
that I once, at a supper-party in my youth, 
so far forgot my manners as to drop a 
piece cf ice down the Prince of Wales’ 
back. The tale has become so generally 
believed that I may be excused for not 
only alluding to it and emphatically deny- 
ing it in toto but for relating, at the same 
time, the true incident which gave rise to 
this silly false one. One of the most ad- 
mired women among those I have just 
mentioned was at a ball. It was the small 
hours, and her waiting husband was getting 
bored. He hunted for his wife and found 
her, very wide-awake, surrounded by a 
bevy of admirers and thoroughly enjoying 
herself. His suggestion that they should 
go home was therefore not received with 
enthusiasm. As he persisted, and waxed 
rather warm in argument, she, when his 
back was turned, deftly popped a spoonful 
of strawberry ice down his spine to settle 
the question. This defiance of marital 
authority was seen by many, and, being 
repeated as a good story, found its way 
into the society papers with no names 
attached, and later became the foundation 
for the vulgar fabrication which I have 
seen printed over and over again, and in 
which, I repeat, there is not a grain of 
truth. 


The next instalment of Myself and Others 
will appear in Jaly Cosmopolitan. 
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Oats for the Woman 


(Continued from page 27) 


“S-ay, in your own home, shouldn’t you 
have your own comfort? You can take it 
from me, Hattie, no matter what Effie tells 
you, you’re twice the looking woman with 
some skin on your bones. I want my wife 
when she sits down to table she should not 
look blue-faced when the gravy is passed. 
Maybe it’s not the style, but if it suits 
your old man, we should worry who else it 
suits.” 

“Tt’s not right, I. W., but I love it— 
this feeling at home for—for good.” She 
rose out of the low mound she had made 
in the chair, tucking up the white wrapper 
at both sides. ‘‘Come; let’s walk in the 
side yard.” 

A narrow strip of asphalt ran across 
the house-frontage, turning in a generous 
elbow and then back the depth of the lot. 
They paced it quietly in the gloom, arm 
in arm, and their voices under darkness. 

“Next month is my New York trip. 
All of a sudden, Effie begs I should take 
her. We all go—what you say, Hattie? 
It’ll do us good.” 

“You take the kid, I. W. Lizzie needs 
watching. Yesterday I had to make her 
do the whole butler’s pantry over. She 
just naturally ain’t clean.” 

“You got such luck with your roses, 
Hattie; it’s wonderful!” 

They were beneath a climbing bush of 
them that ran along, glorifying a wooden 
fence. 

She pulled a fan of them to her face. 

“M-m-m-m!” 

“T must spray for worms to-morrow,” 
he said. They resumed their soft walking 
in the gloom. ‘ Where’s Effie?” 

“Telephoning.” 

“T ask you, is it a shame a child should 
hang on to the telephone an hour at a 
time? Fifty minutes since she was inter- 
rupted from supper she’s been there.” 

“What’s the harm in a young girl 
telephoning, I. W.? All young folks like 
to gad over the wire.” 

“What can a girl have to say over the 
telephone for fifty minutes? Altogether 
in my life I never talked that long into the 
telephone.” 

“Let the child alone, I. W.”’ 

“Who can she get to listen to her for 
fifty minutes?” 

“Birdie Harberger usually calls up at 
this time.” 

“Always at supper-time! Never in my 
life has that child sat down at the table it 
don’t ring in our faces. The next time what 
it happens, you can take sides with her all 
you want, not one step does she move till 
she’s finished with her supper.” 

“As easy with her as you are, I. W., just 
as unreasonable you can get.’ 

“On the stairs-landing for an hour a 
child should giggle into the telephone! 
I’m ashamed for the operators. You take 
sides. with her yet.” 

“T don’t, I. W.; only——” 

“You do!” 

A patch of light from an upper window 
sprang then across their path. 

“She’s in her room now, I. W.!” cried 
Mrs. Goldstone. ‘She ain’t been tele- 
phoning all this time at all. Now, cross- 
patch!” 

_ “You know much! Can’t you see she 
just lit up? Effie!” 
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The secret of busi- 


One student writes: “Before com- ness and social suc- 
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Save your teeth 
by protecting your gums 


toothpastes 

failbecausethey 
donotprovideagainst 
gum decay. It bares 
each unenameled 
tooth base. It forms 
this most dangerous 
phase of tooth-decay. 


This gum shrink- 
age is known as 
Pyorrhea (Riggs’ 
Disease’. Forhan’s 
positively prevents 
it—though four out 
of every five peo- 
ple over forty are 
known to. suffer 
from it. 


Thus loosening 
of the teeth is 
obviated by 
Forhan’s. And 
largely also the 
changing shapeof 
the mouth caused 
byreceding gums. 
Also Forhan’s 
hardens the gums. 
It makes them 
healthy and firm 
and pink And 
you use it pre- 
cisely as every 
dentifrice is used. 


And remember 
this: no matter 
how effective your 
presenttooth-paste 
1s,Forhan’s will do 
for your gums an 
added good pecu- 
liar to self. 


If gum-shrink- 
age has already set 
in, start using 
Forhan’s and con- 
sult a dentist im- 
mediately for spe- 
cial treatment. 


In 30c and 50c 

m tubes, at all drug- 
gists, in the United 
States. 


Send for Trial Tubes 


We will send you five trial tubes on receipt of ten cents 
in stamps, and your druggist's name and address. 
Forhan Co., 194 Sixth Avenue, New York 


Writing for the Magazines 


A NEW course of twenty-five lessons in all forms 
of Magazine Writing, taught by Prof. Robert 
W. Neal, formerly of World's Work. 

Teaches what editors want and 
. how to meet their requirements. 
\ Our courses in Short-Story Writing, 
Ve-sification, i 


150-Page Catal« g Free. Please address 
Home Correspondence School 


The 
Prof. Neal Dept. 40, Springfield, Mass. 
Get Rid " Not Hard 
of Rats At All! 


where they 
run. They'll 
come for it like 
chickens after corn. 


Rat Bis-Kit 


is a clean poison, Requires no 
spreading, mixing, or fussing. 
25cand iSc_ Ali drug- 
gists or general stores. 
The Kat Hiseult Co. 
= Springfield, Obie 
U.S.a 


For 
roaebes 
andwater 
bogs ose Rat 
Bis-Kit Paste 
InTubes— 25c. 


A voice came down to them, clear and 
with a quality to it like the ring of thin 
glass. 

“Coming, pop!” 

The light flashed out again, and, in a 
length of time that could only have meant 
three steps at a bound, she was around the 
elbow of the asphalt walk, a coat dangling 
off one arm, her summery skirts flying back- 
ward, and her head ardently forward. 

“You'll never guess!” 

She flung herself between the two of 
them, linking into each of their elbows. 

“By my watch, Effie, fifty minutes! If 
it happens again you get rung up from 
supper-time, 

“Tt was Leon Kessler, pop; he didn’t 
leave on the six-two. Can you beat it? 
Down at the station he got to thinking of 
me and turned back. Oh, my golly, how 
the boys love me!” 

She was jumping now on the tips of her 
toes, her black curls bouncing. 

“You don’t tell me!” said Mr. Gold- 
stone. “To-day in the store he says he 
must be back in New York by Monday 
morning.” 

She thrust her face outward, its red-and- 
black vividness very close to his. 

“Ts my daddy’s daughter going out in a 
seventy horse-power to Delmar Garden? 
She is!” 

“Them New York boys spend too much 
money on the girls when they come. They 
spoil them for the home young men.” 


“Can I help it if he couldn’t tear himself - 


away?” 

“S-ay, don’t fool yourself! I said to 
him to-day he should stay over Sunday. 
After the bill of goods I bought from him 
this morning, and the way he only comes 
out to see his trade once in five or six years, 
he should stay and mix with them a little 
longer. That fellow knows good business.” 

She turned her face with a fling of the 
curls to the right of her, linking closer into 
the soft arm there. 

“Listen to him, Mamma-Hat! 
shove a brick house over on him.” 

When Mrs. Goldstone finally spoke, 
there was a depth to her voice that seemed 
to create sudden quiet. 

“Effie, Effie, why didn’t you let him 

0?” 

“Let him? Did I tie any strings to him? 

I said good-by to him in the store this 


Let’s 


afternoon. Can I help it that the boys 
love me? Why didn’t I let him go, she 
says!” 


Her father pinched her slyly at that. 

“‘ Echta fresh kid,” he said. 

To her right, the hand at her arm clung 
closer. 

“Effie, you—you’re so young, honey. 
Leon Kessler’s an old-timer is 

“T hate kids. Give me a man every 
time. I like them when they’ve got enough 


“Why didn’t you let him go, Effie? 
Ain’t I right, I. W.? Ain’t I right?” 

“S-ay, what’s the difference if he likes 
to show her a good time? If I was a young 
man, I wouldn’t pass her by myself.” 

“But, I. W., she’s—so young!” 

“Who’s young? I’m nineteen, going 
on——.” 

“You’ve been running with him all the 
three days he’s been here, honey. What’s 
the use getting yourself talked about?” 

“Well, any girl in town would be glad 
to get herself talked about if Leon Kessler 
was rushing her.” 
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“Effie, I won’t let you—I won’t——” 

Miss Goldstone unhinged her arm, 
jerking it free in anger. 

“Well, I like that!” 


“Effie, I——” 
“You ain’t my boss!” 
Effie!” 


“But, papa, she——” 

There was a booming in Mr. Goldstone’s 
voice and a suddenly projected vibrancy. 

“You apologize to your mother—this 
minute! You talk to your mother the 
way you know she’s got to be talked to!” 

“T. W., she didn’t ——” 

“You hear me!” 

“T. W.! Don’t holler at her; she——” 

“‘She ain’t your boss? Well, she just is 
your boss! You take back them words 
and say you’re sorry! You apologize to 
your mother!” Immediate sobs were 
rumbling up through Miss Goldstone. 

“Well, she—I—I didn’t do anything. 
She’s down on him. She——” 

‘Oh, Effie, would I say anything if ‘it 
wasn’t for your own good?” 

‘“You—you were down on him from the 
start!” 

“Effie darling, you must be mad! 
Would I say anything if it wasn’t for our 
girl’s good to “ 

““I—oh, Mamma-Hat, I’m sorry, dar- 
ling! I never meant a word. I didn’t! 
I didn’t, darling!” 

They embraced there in the shrouding 
darkness, the tears flowing. 

“Oh, Effie—Effie!”’ 

“‘T didn’t mean one word I said, darling! 
I just get nasty like that before I know it. 
I didn’t mean it!” 

own Effie!” 

“My darling Mamma-Hat!.” 

In the shadow of a flowering shrub, Mr. 
Goldstone stood by, mopping. Mrs. 
Goldstone took the small face between her 
hands, peering down into it. 

“Effie, Effie, don’t let 

Just beyond the enclosing hedge, a 
motor-car drew up, honking, at the curb, 
two far-flung paths of light whitening the 
street and a disused iron negro-boy hitch- 
ing-post. Miss Goldstone reared back. 

““That’s him!” 

“Effie!” 

“Let me go, dearie; let me go!” 

“But, Effie 

“Say, Hattie, I don’t want to butt in, 
but it don’t hurt the child should go riding 
a little while out by Delmar Garden—a 
man that can handle a car like Leon 
Kessler. Anyways, it don’t pay to hurt the 
firm’s feelings.” 

There was a constant honking now at the 
curb, and a violent throbbing of engine. 

“But I. W. 

“Popsie darling, I’ll be back early. 
Mamma-Hat, please!” 

“Your mother says yes, baby. Tell 
Kess he should come for Sunday dinner 
to-morrow.” 

She was a white streak across the grass, 
her nervous feet flying. Almost instantly 
the honk of a horn came streaming back, 
faint, fainter. 

Left standing there, Goldstone was in- 
stantly solicitous of his wife, feeling along 
her arm up under the loose sleeve. 

“It don’t pay, Hattie, to hurt Kessler’s 
feelings, and, anyhow, what’s the difference 
just so we know who she’s running with? 
It’s like this house was a honey-pot and 
the boys flies.” 

She turned to him now with her voice 
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full of husk and even in the dark her 
face bleached and shrunken from its 
plumpness. 

“You oughtn’t to let her!’ You—hadn’t 
the right! She’s too young and too—sweet 
for a man like him. You oughtn’t to let 
her!” 

He stepped out in front of her, taking her 
by the elbows and holding them close down 
against her sides. 

“Why, Hattie, that child’s own mother 
that loved her like an angel couldn’t 
worry no more foolishly about her than 
you do. Gad, I think you wimmin love it! 
[t was the same kind of worrying shortened 
her mother’s life. Always about nothing, 
too. ‘Lenie,’ I used to say to her, just to 
quiet her, ‘it was worry killed a Maltese 


cat; don’t let it kill you.’ That child is 


all right, Hattie. What if he does like her — 


pretty well? Worse could happen.” 
it couldn’t! No!” 


‘Why not? He ain’t seen her since a | 


child, and all of a sudden he comes West 
and finds in front of him an eye-opener.” 

“He’s twice her age—more!”’ 

““The way girls demand things nowadays, 

a man has got to be twice her age before 
he can provide for her. Leon Kessler is 
big rich.” 

*‘He—he’s fast.” 

“Show me the one that ain’t sowed his 
wild oats. Them’s the kind that settle 
down quickest into good husbands.” 

“He—— 

“S-ay, it ain’t happened yet. I’m the 
last one to wish my girl off my hands. I 
only say not a boy in this town could give 
it to her so good. Fifteen years I’ve done | 
business with that firm, and with his | 
father before him. A-1 house! ° S-ay, I 
should worry that he ain’t a Sunday- 
school boy. Show me the one that is. 
Your old man in his young days wasn’t such 
a low flier neither, if anybody should ask 
you.” He madea whirring noise in his throat 
at that, pinching her cold cheek. She 
was walking rapidly now toward the house. 
“Well, since our daughter goes out riding 
in a six-thousand-dollar car, to show that 
we're sports, lets her father and mother 
take themselves out for a ride in their 
six-hundred-dollar car. I drive you out 
as far as Yiddle’s farm for some sweet 
butter, eh?” 

“No, no; I’m cold. It’s getting damp.” 

‘“*S-ay, you can’t hurt my feelings. On 
a cool night like this, a brand-new sleeping- 
porch ain’t the worst spot in the world.” 

They were on the veranda, the hall 
light falling dimly out and over them. 

so young——”’ 

“Now, now, Hattie; worry killed a 
Maltese cat. Come to bed.” 

“You go. I want to wait up.” 

‘Hattie you want to make of yourself 
the laughing-stock of the neighborhood. 
A grown-up girl goes out riding with a 
man like Leon Kessler, and she wants to 
wait up and catch her death of cold. If 
we had more daughters, I wouldn’t have 
no more wife; I’d have a shadow from 
worry. Come!” 

“T’ll be up in a minute, I. W.” 

He regarded her in some concern. 

“Why, Hattie, if there’s anything in the 
world to worry about, wouldn’t I be the 
first? Ain’t you well?” 

Yes.”’ 

“Then come. I'll get a pitcher of ice- 
water to take up-stairs.” 


“T’ll be up in a minute.” 


MOTHER, 
NATURE! TIME || 
| 
HEADQUARTERS 


Partners: Father Time Ages VELVET 
Mother Nature Mellows It 


An unbeatable team: Time and Nature. 


When .tobacco manufacturers try to substitute 
hurry-up curing methods for slow, natural 
ageing of tobacco, you smokers pay the price. 


There is no better method of bringing out the 
mellowness and mildness of ‘‘Kentucky’s 
best” than two years natural ageing in wooden 
hogsheads. 


VELVET is Kentucky’s best Burley tobacco aged 
by Nature’s method, the patient method, the expen- 
sive method, but the best 
method known to man. 


Think about that over a pipe 
of VELVET. 


Leggatt Myers Tobacco Cx 


Thar ain’t a whole lot of dif- 
ference between a ripe per- 
simmon an’ a nearly ripe one 
—on the outside. Some of 
these nearly matured tobac- 
cos sorter favor VELVET in 
looks. 
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WITH ‘THE FINGERS! 


A Few Drops of FREEZONE Loosen 
Corns or Calluses. So They Lift Of. 


ENUINE Freezone is 

only sold in these small 
bottles with glass rod applier. 
Each bottle is packed in a 
round wood case bearing the 
name 


ERE is a mighty simple and easy way 

to get rid of your corns and calluses. 
Apply a few drops of Freezone directly 
upon a tender aching corn or a callus. It 
dries immediately. The corn-pain is re- 
lieved. ‘The corn or callus then begins to 
dry up, and shortly it can be peeled off 
with fingers. 


FREEZONE 


doesn’t irritate or inflame the surrounding 
skin or flesh. You feel no pain or soreness 
while applying Freezone or afterwards. 
You'll like it immensely. Women who 
wear high-heeled footwear will appreciate 
Freezone. Keep a tiny bottle on your 
dresser and never let your corns ache twice. 


FREEZONE CAN BE OBTAINED FROM ANY 
DRUG STORE IN THE U. S. AND CANADA 


The Edward Wesley Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 


(AULLING sin: 

65,000 owners of Mullins power boats, rowboats and canoes, endorse them 
enthusiastically. 
in the world’s largest boat factory. Mullins boats cannot leak, water log, dry 
out, warp or open at the seams_ need no boat house and never require calking. 
Motor boats are powered with 2 and 4-cycle motors of the most approved type, correctly 


installed and equipped with Silent Under-water Exhaust. Mullins boats assure boating 
at its best. Forty models now ready for delivery. 


Write for big catalog of steel and wooden motor boats, 
rowboat. FREE 


LOOK NO FURTHER 
FOR, THAT BOAT 


ERE it is—a Mullins! The boat in 
the picture is a 26-foot Auto Boat 
) and like all Mullins boats it means the 
* most for the money in looks, speed, 
service and safety. Whether you want 
to pole, row or motor, in deep, shallow, 
fresh or salt water, there is a Mullins 
boat exactly suited to your purpose. 


Designed by America’s leading naval architects and built 


50 Franklin St. 


THE W. H. MULLINS COMPANY 
Salem, Ohio 
World’s largest’ Manufacturers of 
Steel and Wooden Pleasure Boats and 
Builders of the Celebrated Mullins 
Outboard Special 14-ft. Steel Boat. 
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“T don’t want, Hattie, you should wait 
up for that child and take your death of 
cold. Because I sleep like a log when I 
once hit the bed, don’t you play no tricks 
on me.” 

“Tl be up in a minute, I. W.” 

He moved into the house and, after a 
while, to the clinking of ice against glass, 
up the stairs. 

- “Come, Hattie; and be sure and leave 
the screen door unhooked for her.” 

“Vex, W.” 

An hour she sat in the shrouded darkness 
of the elbow of the veranda. Street noises 
died. The smell of damp came out. 
Occasionally a motor-car sped by, or a 
passer-by, each step clear on the asphalt. 
The song of crickets grated against the 
darkness... An infant in the right-side 
house raised a fretful voice once or twice, 
and then broke into a sustained and 
coughy fit of crying. Lights flashed up in 
the windows, silhouettes moving across 
drawn shades. Then silence again.. The 
university clock, a mile out, chimed twelve, 
and finally a sonorous one. Mrs. Gold- 
stone lay huddled in her chair, vibrant for 
sound. At two o’clock, the long high-power 
car drew up at the curb again, this time 
without honking. She sat forward, 
trembling. 

Then followed a half-hour of voices at 
the curb, a low voice of undeniable tensity, 
high laughter that shot up in joyous 
geysers. It was a fifteen-minute process 
from the curb to the first of the porch steps, 
and then Mrs. Goldstone leaned forward, 
her voice straining to keep its pitch. 

“Effie!” 

The young figure-sprang around the 
porch pillar. 

“Mamma-Hat! Honey, you didn’t wait 
up for me?” 

Mr. Kessler came forward, . goggles 
pushed up above his cap-visor. 

“Well, I’m hanged! What did you 
think—that I was kidnaping the kid?” 

““How—how dared you! It’s after 
two, and——” 

Miss Goldstone began then to jump 
again upon her toes, linking her arm in his. 

“Tell her, Leon! Tell her! | Oh, 
Mamma-Hat! Mamma-Hat!”’ 

She was suddenly in Mrs. Goldstone’s 
arms, her ardent face burning through the 
white wrapper. 

Mr. Kessler removed his cap, flinging it 
upward again and catching it. 

“Tell her, Leon!” 

“Well, what would you say, Becker, 
what would you say if I was to come 
out here and swipe that little darling 
there?” 

“Oh, Leon—kidder!” 

““Tf—what?”’ 

“T said it!” 

“Tell her, Kess; tell it out! Oh, 
mommie, mommie!” 

He leaned forward with his hand on the 
back of the turbulent head of curls. 

“You little darling, I’m going to put 
you on my back and carry you off to New 
York.” 

“Oh, mommie,” cried Miss Goldstone, 
flinging back her head so that her face 
shone up, “he asked me in Delmar 
Garden! We’re going to live in New York, 


darling, and Rockaway in summer. He 


| don’t care a rap about the New York 
girls compared to me. We're going to 
Cuba on our honeymoon. I’m engaged, 
| darling! I got engaged to-night!” 
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“That’s the idea, Twinkle-pinkle. I’d 
carry you off to-night if I could!” 

“Mommie-Hat, ain’t you glad?” 

“Effie—Efie——"’ 

“Mommie, what is it? What’s the 


matter, darling? What?” 

“T—it’s just that I got cold, honey, 
sitting here waiting—the surprise and all. 
Run, honey, and get me a drink. Crack 
some ice, dearie, and then run up-stairs 
in the third floor back and see if there’s 
some brandy up there. Be sure to look 
for—the brandy. I—I’ll be all right.” 

“My poor, darling, cold mommie!” 

She was off on the slim, quick feet, the 
screen door slamming and vibrating. 

Then Mrs. Goldstone sprang up. 

“You wouldn’t dare! Sucha baby—you 
wouldn’t dare!” 

“Dare what?” 

“You can’t have that child! You can’t!” 

“What do. you mean?” 

“What do I mean?” 

He advanced a step, his voice and 
expression lifted in incredulity. 

“Say, look here, Becker: Are you stark, 
raving crazy? Is it possible you don’t 
know that, in your place, nobody but a 
crazy woman would open her mouth ?” 

“Maybe; but I don’t care. Just leave 
her alone, Kess, please! That little baby 
can stand nothing but happiness.” 

“Why, woman, you’re crazy with the 
heat! If you want to know it, I’m nuts 
over that little kid. Gad, never ran across 
anything so full of zip in my life! I’m 
going to make life one joy ride after 
another for that joy-baby. That kid’s 
the show-piece of the world. She’s got me 
so hipped I’m crazy, and the worst of it is 
I like it. You don’t need to worry. As 
the boys say, when I settle down, I’m 
going to settle hard.” 

“You ain’t fit to have her!” 

“Say, the kind of life I’ve lived I ain’t 
ashamed to tell her own father. He’s a 
man, and I’m a man, and life’s life.” 

You-——”’ 

“Now, look here, Becker: That’ll be 
about all. If you’re in your right senses, 
you’re going to ring the joy-bells louder 
than anyone around here. What you got 
on your chest you can just as well cut 
your throat as tell; so we’ll both live happy 
ever after. There’s not one thing in my 
life that any jury wouldn’ ’t pass, and——” 

“T’ve seen you 

“Well, what of it? It took three of us 
to yank old I. W. out from under the 
table at my sister’s wedding.” 

“You—what about you and Cissie 
and——” 

The light run of feet, and almost instantly 
Miss Goldstone was in between them. 

“Here, dearie! There wasn’t anything 
like brandy up in the third floor. I found 
some cordial in the pantry. Drink it 
down, dearie; it’ll warm you.” 

They hovered together, Miss Goldstone 
trembling between solicitude and her state 
of intensity. 

“‘Kessie darling, you’ve got to go now. 
I want to get mommie up-stairs to bed. 
You got to go, darling, until to-morrow. 
Oh, why isn’t it to-morrow? I want every- 
body to know. Don’t let on, Mamma- 
Hat; I’ll pop it on popsie at breakfast 
while I’m opening his eggs for him. You 
come for breakfast, Leon. You're in the 
family now.” He lifted her bodily from 
her feet, pressing a necklace of kisses 
round her throat. 
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How to Remove 
Stomach Disorders 


Without Medicine 


INE out of every ten people, under 
modern conditions of living, have 
some form of stomach disorder. It 

may be only an acid condition resulting 
in fermentation or constipation, or it may 
be any one of fifty-odd diseases which are 
directly caused by stomach acidity. 

An acid stomach in mild form—usually 
regarded as a mere annoyance—in reality, 
holds grave dangers if neglected. Dys- 
pepsia tablets and other forms of medicine 
simply attack the symptoms, weakening 
Nature’s resistive forces, without affecting 
the cause. And they afford temporary 
relief only because they are stronger than 
the acid which they are intended to neu- 
But the acid is bound to return 
in ever-increasing amounts if medicines 
are used. And sooner or later the liver, 
kidneys, heart and other organs are seri- 
ously impaired. 

There is only one way to overcome 
stomach disorders, with their hundreds of 
resulting ills, and that is to remove the 
cause by changing our vicious eating habits. 

Very few people have any knowledge of 
what takes place in their stomachs. Not 
only are we ignorant of the values of par- 
ticular foods, but we have absolutely no 
conception of the meaning of proper food 
combinations. 

To eat good, simple, nourishing food is not 
necessarily toeat correctly. Inthe first place, 
many of the foods which we have come to 
regard as good are in reality about the worst 
things we can eat, while others that we re- 
gard as harmful have the most food value. 

But perhaps the greatest harm which comes from 
eating blindly is the fact that very often two per- 
fectly good foods when eaten at the same meal 
form a chemical reaction in the stomach and liter- 
ally explode, liberating dangerous poisons which are 
absorbed into the blood. 

Eugene Christian, the well-known food specialist, 
has shown repeatedly that just as wrong eating causes 
sickness and loss of brain energy, good foods rightly 
combined will remove the cause of almost any non- 
organic disease and will increase mental efficiency. 

In a recent talk with Eugene Christian he told 
me of several interesting cases which had lately 
come under his care. One was that of a woman 
prominent in Woman Suffrage work in New York 
City. She had come to him with stomach and 
intestinal fermentation and gas, auto-intoxication, 
mental depression and anemia, vertigo, and threat- 
ened heart failure. She was very much overweight 
when she commenced, but reduced her weight 
thirty-seven pounds during the treatment. He 
showed me a letter she had written him afterward, 
in which she said: 

“T am sure you will be gratified to hear that I 
continue to improve—it seems sometimes that I 
must have been made over, and it is difficult to 
remember that less than eight months ago I was a 
feeble old woman, depending upon daily doses of 
strychnia for what little strength I had. When I 
came under your treatment, I weighed one hundred 
and ninety-seven pounds, was hardly able to walk, 
and was subject to most serious heart attacks upon 
the slightest exertion. And I am now so well, 
so strong, that my family and friends maintain that 
it is a miracle which has restored me to strength 
and vigor of life—certainly in my case the cure is 


most remarkable because of my sixty-seven years.” 

Another was a well-known minister who had 
been out of his pulpit for twenty-two months, un- 
able to preach or conduct the simplest service. 
He was about twenty-five pounds under-weight, 
anemic, nervous, had superacidity, and could not 
assimilate his food; and his heart action was very 
irregular. He had gradually declined for two 
years, although treated by one of New York’s 
leading physicians. Three months after he placed 
himself under Eugene Christian’s care he preached 
the first sermon he had been able to preach in 
nearly two years. This was over three years ago. 

He has gained about twenty-five pounds in weight, 
and since has not missed a day from his arduous 
clerical work. He has steadily. gained in strength 
and vitality, and is today healthy and athletic. 

Another case which interested me greatly was 
that of a bank cashier, confined to his desk for from 
seven to eight hours a day. 

When he first consulted Eugene Christian he was 
very much run down in health, suffering from 
constipation and kidney trouble, and subject to 
almost constant and very severe headaches. 

Only one month from the time he began to fol- 
low Eugene Christian’s suggestions, his constipa- 
tion was gone and the headaches had completely 
disappeared. These severe headaches, which had 
made continuous brain work impossible, were gone 
because the cause—constipation—was gone. 

He pursued the treatment for three months with 
a gradual increase in weight, and at the end of 
that time practically every one of his former symp- 
toms having disappeared, he wrote that he was 
“feeling fine all the time.” 

In order to reach more people who are in need of 
Eugene Christian’s method the Corrective Eating 
Society was founded to publish a series of 24 simple 
Lessons which he has prepared on Corrective Eat- 
ing. These lessons are being sent as quickly as 
possible to all who request them for free examina- 
tion. The lessons are not for sick people alone, but 
for all who wish to build up and maintain a reserve 
of bodily health and mental energy. 

Eugene Christian feels that every thinking man 
or woman—young or old—well or sick—should 
know the laws of Corrective Eating. For there is 
a great deal of truth in the old adage that ‘‘ Most 
people dig their graves with their teeth.” Food is 
the fuel of the human system, and just as certain 
fuels will produce definite results when consumed in 
a furnace, so will the right foods produce the desired 
results when put into the human furnace. 

Yet not one person in a hundred has any knowl- 
edge of food as fuel. Some of the combinations 
which we eat every day are as inefficient and -dan- 
gerous as soggy wood, wet leaves, mud, sawdust, 
and a little dynamite would be for a furnace. No 
wonder man is only 50 per cent. efficient—no won- 
der the average life is only 43 years—no wonder 
diseases of the stomach, liver, and kidneys have 
increased 103 per cent. within the past 3c years! 

The “24 Little Lessons in Correct Eating” show 
how easy and simple it is to eat your way back to 
normal health and up to a new type of physical 
and mental power. The relation of health to ma- 
terial success is so close that the result of eating 
nature’s way, as explained in these booklets, is a 
form of personal efficiency which often puts men 
head and shoulders above their brother-workers. 

If you would like to see the “‘24 Little Lessons in 
Corrective Eating,” simply write the Corrective 
Eating Society, Inc., Department 96, 450 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City, and they will mail youa 
set for examination. It is not necessary to enclose 
any money with your request. Merely write and 
ask them to send the lessons for five days’ free ex- 
amination, with the understanding that at the end 
of that time you will either remit $3, the small fee 
asked, or return the lessons. You take no risk 

Merely tear out and mail this form instead of 
writing a letter. It is a copy of the official blank 
adopted by the Society, and will be honored at once. 

— Advertisement 


CORRECTIVE EATING SOCIETY, Inc., Dept. 96, 450 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


You may mail me the 24 Lessons in Corrective Eating, for examination. 


5 days after I receive 


them, [ will either send you $3 (full payment), or remail them to you. 
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IHE value of a quai- 

ity trade-mark is 
realized in these 
days of high prices and 
varying quality. The 
same high standard as 
heretofore is maintained 


in The Florsheim Shoe. 
$7 to $10 


The Florsheim dealer is 
ready to show the season’s 
assortment of styles. His 
name and booklet on 
request. 


The Florsheim Shoe Co. 


Chicago, U. S. A. 


WITHOUT 


The cause of crooked, ‘‘running 
over’ heelsiscorrectedbywearing 


Dr. Scholl’s Walk-Strate Pad | 


This simple, yet scientific device cor- 


rects the faulty walking and standing that 
causes run-down heels. Worn in your regular 
shoes with perfect comfort. Really makes your 
shoes fit better and look neater. Saves cobbler 
bills, | Wear Dr. Scholl’s ““Walk-Strate’’ Heel 
Pads, 25 cents a pair, all sizes. 


Appliance or Romegty Rr Every Foot 
Leading shoe dealers and department stores 
everywhere carry Dr. Scholl’s Foot Comforts 
and Correctives. They are trained by a 
Scholl expert how to adjust and use them. If 


not at your dealer's, write to Dr. Scholl for 
free advice, describing your foot trouble. 


Dr.Scholl's Foot-Eazer“‘Eases theFeet.” 


This scientific device gently supports the 
arch, relieving aching, tired feet; weak ankles, 
fallen arches, cramped toes, 
callous and bunions. Worn in 

any shoe. $2.50 


Send for FREE booklet“The 
Feet and Their Care,” by Dr. 
Wm. M. Scholl. 


SCHOLL MFG. CO., 
215 W. Schiller St., Chicago, Il. 


“Good-night, Twinkle-pinkle, till to- 
morrow.” 

“‘Good-night, darling; I won’t sleep a 
wink waiting for you.” 

“Me neither.” 

“One more, darling—a French one.” 

for good measure.” 

“Sleep tight, beautiful! Good-night!’’ 

““Good-night, beautifulest!”’ 

She stood poised forward on the topmost 
step watching him between backward 
waves of the hand, crank, throw his clutch 
and steer off. Then she turned inward, a 
sigh trembling between her lips. 

“Oh amma-Hat. I——” 

But Mrs. Goldstone’s chair was empty. 
Into it with a second and more tremulous 
sigh sank Miss Goldstone, her lips lifted 
in the smile that had been kissed. 

When Mr. Goldstone slept, every alter- 
nate breath started with a rumble some- 
where down in the depths of him and, 
drawn up like a chain from a well, petered 
out into a thin whistle before the next 
descent. Beside him, now, on her knees, 
Mrs. Goldstone shook at his shoulder. 

“T. W.! I. W.! Quick! Wake up!” He 
let out a shuddering, abysmal breath. 
“T. W.! Please!” 

He moaned, turning his face from her. 

She tugged him around again, now rais- 
ing his face between her hands from the 
pillow. 


“JT. W.! Try to wake up! For God’s 


| sake, I. W.!” He sprang up in a terrified 


daze, sitting upright in bed. 

“My God! Who? What’s wrong? 
Effie! Hattie!” 

“No, no; don’t get excited, I. W. It’s 
me—Hattie.” 

“What?” 

“Nothing, I. W. Nothing to get 
excited about. Only I got to tell you 
something.” 

“Where’s Effie?” 

““She’s home.” 

“What time is it?” 

“Three.” 

“Come back to bed, then; you got the 
nightmare.” 

““No, no!” 

“Vou ain’t well, Hattie? Let me light 
up.” 

“No, no; only, I got to tell you some- 
thing! I ain’t been to bed; I been waiting 
up, and——” 

“My God! Effie?” 

“She just came home—engaged!”’ 

He blinked in the darkness, drawing up 
his knees to a hump under the sheet. 

““Engaged—how?”’ 

“T. W., don’t you remember? Wake 
up, honey. To Kess, to Leon Kessler 
that she went automobiling with.” 

“Our Effie engaged—to Leon Kessler?” 

“Yes, I. W.—our little Effie!” 

‘A smile spread over his face slowly, and 
he clasped his hands in an embrace about 
his knees. 

“You don’t tell me!” 

“Oh, I. W., please——” 

“Our little girl. S-ay, how poor Lenie 
would have loved this happiness. Our 
little girl engaged to get married.” 

“T. W., she 

“We do the right thing by them—eh, 
Hattie? Furnish them up as many rooms 
as they want. But, s-ay, they don’t need 
help from us. He’s a lucky boy who gets 
her, I don’t care who he is. Her papa’s 
little Effie, a baby yet, old enough to get 
engaged!” 
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“T. W., she’s too—young. Don’t give 
him our little Effie; she’s too young!” 

‘I married her mother, Hattie, when she 
wasn’t yet eighteen.” 

“T know, I. W., but not to Leon Kessler. 
She’s such a baby, I. W. He—didn’t I 
work for him nine years, I. W.—don’t I 
know what he is?” 

“T’m_ surprised, Hattie, you should 
hold so against a man his wild oats.” 

“Then why ain’t oats for the man oats 
for the woman? It’s the men that sow the 
wild oats and the women—us women 
that’s got to reap them!” 

“*S-ay, life is life. Do you want you 
should put your head up against a brick 
wall?” 

‘A wall that men built!” 

“It’s always hard, Hattie, for good 
women like you and like poor Lenie was 
to understand. It’s better you don’t. 
You shouldn’t even think about it.” 

“But, I. W.—” 

“If I didn’t know Leon Kessler was no 
worse than ninety-nine good husbands in a 
hundred, you think I would let him lay a 
finger on the apple of my eye? I don’t 
understand, Hattie; all of a sudden this 
evening, you're so worked up.’ Instead of 
happiness, you come like with a funeral. 
Is that why you wake me up out of a 
sleep? To cry about it? Don’t think, 
Hattie, that just as much as you I haven’t 
got the good of my child at heart. Out of a 
sound sleep she wakes me to cry because 
a happiness has come to us. Leon Kessler 
can have any girl in this town he 
wants. Because he wasn’t a Sunday- 
school boy in his day! S-ay, show me one 
that was.” 

She drew herself up, grasping him at the 
shoulders. 

“T. W., don’t let him have our little 
Effie!” 

*“Nonsense,”’ he said, in some distaste, 
for her voice choked with tears; “cut out 
this woman foolishness now and come to 
bed. Is this something new you’re 
springing on me? I got no patience 
with women what indulge themselves with 
nervous breakdowns. I never thought, 
Hattie, you had nothing like that in 
you. 

Her voice was rising now in hysteria, 
slipping up frequently beyond her control. 

“Tf you do, I can’t stand it! I can’t 
stand it, I. W.!” 

He peered at her in the starlight that 
came down through the screened-in top of 
the sleeping-porch. 

*“Why?” he said, suddenly awake, and’ 
shortly. 

“IT worked for him nine years, I. W. 
I—I know him.” 

**How?” 

“T know him, I. W. She’s too good for 
him.” 

‘How do you know him?” 

**I—the girls, I. W. One little girl now, 
Cissie—I—I hear it all from my friend 
Delehanty—sometimes she—she writes to 
me. I—the models and—the girls and— 
and the lady buyers—they—they used to 
gossip in the factory, and—I—I used to 
hear about it. I. W., don’t! Let go! 
You hurt!’ His teeth and his hands were 


very tight, and he hung now over the side 
of the bed and toward her. 

“‘He—I. W.—he——”’ 

‘*He what? He what?” 

‘‘He—ain’t good enough.” 

“T say he is!” 
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“But he—I. W., she—she’s such a baby |; 


and he—he—you hurt!” 
“Then tell me, he what?” 
“T. W., you’re hurting me!” 
“He what—do you hear—he what?” 


“Don’t make me say it! Don’t! It—it | 


just happened—with him meaning one 


thing all the time and—me another. I was | 


thrown with that kind of a crowd, I. W., 
all my life. All the girls, they—it don’t 
make me worse than it makes him. With 
me it was once, with him it’s—it’s—I 
didn’t know, I. W. My mother, she died 
that year before, and—I needed the job, 
and I swear to God, I. W., I—kept hoping 
even if he never put it in words, he’d fix it. 
Kill me, if you want to, I. W., but don’t 
throw our Effie to him! Don’t! Don’t! 
Don’t!” 

She was pounding the floor with her 
bare palms, her face so distorted that the 
mouth drawn tight over. the teeth was as 
wide and empty as a mask’s, and sobs 
caught and hiccoughed in her throat. 

“T didn’t know, I. W.! Don’t kill me 
for what I didn’t know!” 

She crouched back from his knotted 
face, and he sprang then out of bed, 
nightshirt flapping about his knees, and 
his fists and his bulging eyes raised to the 
quiet stars. 

“God,” he cried, “help me to keep hold 
of myself! Help me! You—a—a——” 

His voice was so high and so tight in his 
throat that it stuck, leaving him in 
inarticulate invocation. 

“Tw” 

““My child to—to her mother’s——” 

“T.W.! Doyousee now? You wouldn’t 
let him have her! You wouldn’t, I. W.! 
Tell me you wouldn’t!” 

“T want him if he touches her to be 
struck dead! I want him to be struck 
dead!” 

“Thank God!” said Mrs. Goldstone, 
weeping now tears that eased her breath- 


ing. 

Suddenly he leaned toward her, his 
voice rather quieter but his forefinger 
waggling out toward the open door. 

“You go!” he said. 

“T. W., don’t yell! Don’t! Don’t!” 

“*Go—while I’m quiet. Go—you hear?” 

She edged around him where he stood, 
in fear of his white, crouched attitude. 

“T. W.!” 

He made a step toward her, and, at the 
sound in his throat, she ran out into the 
hallway and down the stairs to the porch. 
In the deep shade of the veranda’s elbow, 
a small figure lay deep in sleep in the wicker 
rocker, one bare arm up over her head and 
lips parted. 

In a straight chair beside her, Mrs. 
Goldstone sat down. She was shuddering 
with chill and repeating to herself, quite 
aloud and over and over again: 

“What have I done? What have I 
done? What have I done?” 

She was suddenly silent then, staring 
out ahead, her hands clutching the chair- 
arms. 

To her inflamed fancy, it was as if, 
beyond the hedge, the old disused hitch- 
ing-post had become incarnate, and in the 
form of her naive and horned conception, 
was coming toward her with the whites of 
his eyes bloodshot. 


The next Fannie Hurst story, 
Golden Fleece, will appear 
in July Cosmopolitan. 


The Leonard ~‘Blu- 
gray’) one-piece porce- 

lain lined refrigerators 
satisfy the demand for 
low-priced sanitary re- 
frigerators. Cost but little 
more than the “‘cheap,”’ 

‘‘white enamelled”’ (i.e., 
| kind, yet are 


‘ar superior. 
Style below in white is 
No, 4404. Size 34x19x Price 
$35—north of the Ohio “east of 


the Rivers——at your 
dealer direct from 


factory, 
freight higher cost 
at more distant points, 


Like a Clean China Dish 


| gti a genuine pleasure to own a refrigerator that’s a 
credit to you and to your kome—a refrigerator that 
keeps your food clean, pure and wholesome—a refrigerator 
that you are proud to show to your friends. 

The Leonard Cleanable is a beauty—absolutely clean and 
sanitary, and looks it. It has many exclusive patented features. 
Its superb, non-scratchable, one-piece porcelain lining is fused 
on'Armco Rust-resisting Iron in three coats by nine separate proc- 
esses. No corners—no seams—no crevices. The lining is 
brought clear around the door frame and around tbe edges 
of the doors. so there’s not a place anywhere for germs, dirt 
or grease to gather. The health of your family will be safeguarded 
by this hygienic, scientifically constructed refrigerator—you can 
clean it as easily as a china dish. 

The Leonard Cleanable is a wonderful ice saver. Ten walls 
keep out the heat—it is insulated with Polar Felt—and auto- 
matic air-tight locks xeep the doors tightly closed. On the 
hottest days, there is a low uniform temperature in the food 
chambers—and the fresh circulating air is ice-cold and dry. 

The Leonard Cleanable costs so little in the long run, and is not ex- 
om ayiene even in first cost;—50 styles, priced at $16.50 and up. Ash, 

k and Porcelain Cases. Can be arranged for water cooler and out- 
side icing. A Leonard dealer in every town; otherwise sold direct, 
with freight prepaid as far as the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers. 

Write today for catalog—sample of Porcelain—and instructive 
book on the “‘Care of Refrigerators.’ All free. 


Grand Rapids Refrigerator Company 
108 Clyde Park Ave. Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Leonard 


Cleana 


Refrigerator 


“f Awarded Highest Honors at Panama Exposition. 
proved by Good Housekeeping Instituce and all pon 


he time 


Patnam ide 


withthe Red Plug. 


[SPEAK A FOREIGN LANGUAGE ! 


has created unlimited opportunities for those who learn the famous, 
know SPANISH, FRENCH, GERMAN or ITALIAN, 
to better your position or increase your business. 
F ‘earn quickly and easily, at home, during spare moments, by the 


LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 
and Rosenthal's Practical Lingulstry 
You listen to the living voice of a native pro 
nounce the foreign language, over and over, unti! you 

know it. Our records fit all talking machines, Write 

for booklet, particulars of trial offer, easy terms, 
THE LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 
_2 W, 45th St.. N. Y.'& 


In your own home during the 
evenings of just one week you can 


SHOR PARAGON 


Used in Government — also in Vourt 


Thea Adopted by cities for High 


feseor pro- Pract Wonderfully cay to READ. 
Brings Positive proof before you enroll. 


Send for it TODAY. 


"ARAGON INSTITUTE, 373 Coliseum New Orleans. 


The heel that id ‘otecti fort and} 
but has no te | and dirt heel 


Obtainable in ali Dacitihih, white or tan, 50c. attached—all Dealers 
° Tally-ho quality, sent for 30c (elsewhere S0c) 
2 Packs Playing Cards Spring Step,105 Federal St.. Bost ton 
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BAYER-CAPSULES: 


Sold in Sealed Packages 
of 12 and 24 


ture. 


Yes, That’s Right— 
The Bayer il 


Beware of Substitutes 


Bayer-Tabl ets 


and Capsules 


Remember “Bayer”— 
has always protected you. 


. BAYER-TABLETS: 


Pocket Boxes of 12 
Bottles of 24 and 100 


The_ trade-mark “Aspirin” 
(Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) is a guar- 
antee that the monoacesic- 
acidester of salicylicacid in 
these tablets and capsules is of 
the reliable Bayer manufac- 


it 


AMAZING 


IN MUSHROOMS. 


= SEXOLOGY 


eked by William H. Walling, A. M., M. D. 
; imparts in a clear wholesome 
way, in one volume: 


Have. 

Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
a Young Woman Should Have. 
A Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Allin one volume Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 

Illustrated a Mother Impart to Her Daughter. 

ledical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 
Write for Posey People’s Opinions’’ and Table of Contents. 


PURITAN PUB. CO., 754 PERRY BUILDING, PHILA., PA. 


STORY-WRITING TAUGHT 


MSS. criticized, revised, and typed; also sold 
e on commission. Our students sell stories to 

magazines. Free booklet, ‘‘WRITING 
FOR PROFIT,” tells how. gives proof. 


Print MY 62, Indianapolis, ted, 


Prin “int book, paper. MY OWN Lar- 
g eer $18. Rotary $60. Save money. Print for 

Se others, big profit. All easy, rule sent. Write 
- factory for catalogue presses, E, cards, 
LE THE PRESS Co. D-36, MERIDEN, CONN. 


SHORTHAND 
IN 30 DAYS 


Boyd Syllabic System—written with only nine characters. 
“positions’’—no* ‘ruled lines’’—no —no“ word- 
signs"’—no “‘cold notes."’ Speedy, practical system that can 
be learned in 30 days of home study, utilizing spare time. For 
tull descriptive matter, free, address 


Chicago Correspondence Schools, 939 Unity Building, Chicago, Wl 


SENT FREE 


| Ban’s. 


Write for this arene booklet which contains the REAL 
FACTS. We revise poems, compose and arrange music, se- 
cure copyright and facilitate free publication or outright sale. 
Start nght with reliable concern offering a legitimate proposition. | 

us some of your work to-day for FREE examination. 


KNICKERBOCKER STUDIOS, 143 Gaiety Theatre Building 
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Easy Street 


(Continued from page 48) 


spring. He grinned in sheer excitement. 
William B. Snow was on his side, was going 
to look into the matter. The further fact 
that this same William B. Snow was head- 
ing him toward the door and showing him 
out as rapidly as possible had no effect on 
him. He was trembling on the border of 
happiness. From the steps, he said, 
“Thyall I call around to-morrow?” 

“Oh”—Mr. Snow’s brows came to- 
gether for an instant—‘‘look me up in a 
few days.” And as he turned back from 
the screen door, the big man reflected: 
“The kid’ll be living on the front steps 
now. I doubt it we can do anything. 
Still 

After dinner, while settling down in the 
living-room to another cigar and the eve- 
ning paper (Mr. Snow always played 
whist on the train), he smiled. Mrs. Snow, 
whose eyes were always on him, asked, 

““What is it, Will?” 

“Oh—nothing much. I was just think- 
ing’—he chuckled—‘‘ John MacLouden’s 
our local authority on ‘Iolanthe,’ and he’s 
been pretty heavily snubbed for weeks.” 

““Who’s snubbed him?” 

“Our bright young director, Henry 
Calverly.” 

‘““What has Henry done?” 

“Wouldn’t take John’s advice. Went 
ahead in his own way. John wanted to 
hog the stage. I think I see a way to let 
him do it for a few minutes. Suppose we 
step over there. I want to find out if 
young Widdicombe’s got his money yet.” 

“What money?” 

“Ten per cent. of forty-three-eighty-six 


fifty. That’s four-hundred-thirty-eight 
sixty-five. Quite a lot for a boy of nine- 
teen.” 


Mrs. Snow, whose tastes were quiet, had 
picked up her “work.’”’ Now she laid it 
down again. 

“Do you mean that the board is paying 
Ban Widdicombe more than four hundred 
dollars, Will?” 

do.”’ 

“But why?” 

“Because he’s a bright youth.” 

“But: what has he done?” 

“As near as I can figure, he O. K.’d 
some vouchers, hired the orchestra, and 
put in an occasional evening enjoying his 
own importance. Out of that money, of 
course, he has to pay Henry.” 

“T should hope so! Henry did almost 
all the work.” 

“He did that—easily, including most of 
He certainly gave us a successful 
show. The more I think it over, the less 
reason I can figure out for giving anything 
to Widdicombe.” 

“T wouldn’t give him a cent,” said Mrs. 
Snow. 

“We can’t quite go back on our word, 
my dear. But we might give him a chance 
to come through voluntarily. I don’t see 
just how. Haven't got it figured out. 
Thought I’d turn John loose on it. Come 
along.” 


Henry thought of going down to the 
Snow’s at breakfast-time, even walked 
over to Chestnut Avenue. But his feet 
lagged. He knew in his heart that he 

couldn’t face Clemency. Then, too, he 
told himself that it wouldn’t do to appear 
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overanxious. Ban Widdicombe wouldn’t. 
The thing to do was to sit back, like Ban, 
and let things come to you. 

He decided to walk casually, with no 
appearance of haste, to the old red-brick 
railway station and meet William B. there, 
as if by chance, before the eight-twenty- 
nine came in. But here again his heart 
weakened, and he watcbed Mr. Snow step 
on the train, from the window of Murphy’s 
cigar store across the street. Later, he 
rented a fifty-ride ticket from Murphy 
(which took thirty cents from his minute 
balance on hand), went into Chicago, and 
spent several hours in the neighborhood 
of the tall building in which were the im- 
pressive glass-and-mahogany offices of 
W. B. Snow & Co. 

He came out on the five-eight. Mr. Snow 
nearly always took that train. He took 
it to-day. And Henry stood on the rear 
platform, grimy with smoke and cinders, 
gripping a black rail, looking in at the 
door on Mr. Snow, Mr. Spalding, Mr. 
Ames, and John W. MacLouden playing 
their daily match of duplicate whist. 

He walked gloomily up Simpson Street, 
wondering if his fortitude was equal to the 
task of passing Donovan’s without turning 
in for an ice-cream soda. It was not. He 
turned in. That it was near supper-time 
concerned him not. On the threshold of 
the most popular drug store, he faltered. 

Standing at the fountain, a rich red 
already glowing on her fair skin between 
the freckles, looking unusually pretty in a 
neat white frock, new, stiff satin hair- 
ribbon, and the identical sailor-hat that 
had appeared in the picture on Ban’s desk, 
was Martha Caldwell. 

There was color in Henry’s face, too. 
He wondered if he could back out, and 
decided that he couldn’t. The simple 
expedient of passing her with a bow ard 
buying something across the store did not 
so much as occur to him. He advanced to 
the fountain. 

“Oh,” said Martha, “hello!” 

“Hello!” was Henry’s reply. Then, 
“What are you having?” 

“Chocolate with vanilla ice-cream.” 

“Gimme a frothted chocolate with 
ekthtra ithe-cream,” said Henry bravely, 
addressing the white-clad youth behind 
the marble slab. He felt Martha’s blue 
eyes on him, and his color deepened. He 
hated himself. But even more violent was 
his hatred of Ban Widdicombe. 

The white-clad one set the brimming 
glasses before them and went to the rear 
of the store. Martha bent over her glass, 
touched the straw that rose above it with 
her lips, hesitated, then said, in a low voice: 

“Henry, what makes you talk like 
that? What’s the matter?” 

“Lotht a tooth.” He was grim. 

“Oh—I’m sorry!” 

She meant it. Even her ears were red 
now. And she was dipping hastily through 
the brown bubbles for the ice-cream that 
floated just beneath. 

A faint warmth came into being in that 
region of Henry’s slimly athletic young 
person where he supposed his heart to be. 
Guilt stirred there, too. 

He thought of Ban—that imposing desk 
of his, and Martha’s picture, with that 
cold-blooded “Back at Five” scribbled on 
it for all to read. Then one of life’s mysti- 
fying currents caught him and swept him 
gently down an unknown stream. He 
leaned toward Martha. 


No Neal fo 
Irritate Your Skin 


For a pleasant shave use hot water, a good 
shaving soap, rub lather in well—shave with 
the Gem Damaskeene Blades, made 
of highest grade Damascus steel, well tem- 
pered, ground and honed to perfection, they 
hold their edge indefinitely—a boon to even 
the tenderest skin—an enemy of the tough- 
est beard. In sealed waxed paper wrapped 
packet—each blade and blade edge pro- 
tected. Seven blades for 35c. 


GEM )AMASKEEN[ BLADES 
RAZOR 


To get the right slant on self shav- 
ing you must get the right slant on 
your blade—that means a GEM. 
Outfit includes razor complete,with 
Damaskeene Blades, 
shaving and_stroppin 

handle, in $1 .00 

Dealers Everywhere 


Gem Cutlery Co. Inc. 
NEW YORK 


Canadian Branch: 
591 St. Catherine St., W. 
Aontreal 


Protecte 
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YE WATER 


“ 
All You Do is Add Hot Water —In Any Cup. 


Just as much as you want. 


Wy benefits weak, inflamed eyes, and is an ideal te You'll get the flavor-- 

i eye wash. Good since 1795. | Keep your eyes te a a rich and creamy: Absolutely uniform every time. 

ay well and they will help keep you. pee Fairy Cup Coffee and Tea 

25 At All Druggists or Sent by No acids. it because it’s 

[ Mail Upon Receipt of Price aS cael ® easily ested. Tones up nerves. 

ees gue Write for our Booklet. It is FREE Powe: Send Dealer’s Name and 30 cts. 

JOHN L. THOMPSON SONS & CO. | by any jobber.” Jonbers: Witte us. 
Sever St. Louls Soluble Tea & Coffee Co., Dept 2 St.Louis, 


W it N Ww Get this money- saving 
rite NOW camera catalog 4 
NOW. Everything in cameras, lenses, 
kodaks, photo accessories at lowest 
prices. 10 days’ free trial— 
ae 


Only $2 down brings 


brand new Rex (10 years’ 
guarantee) built because 
world’s greatest merchandise 
house wantedabettermachine, 4 

Ty riter prices smashed! Write today for“*Type- 
weiter Secrets.”” Inside facts you ought to know. 


Rex iter Compan 
Dept. A-104 e Cc 


money-back guarantee, 
Write for catalog No. 297 

DAVID STERN COMPANY 

In Business Since 1885 

1047 Madison St., Chicago, Il. 


Save Camera Money 
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Keep Youthful! 


**A woman can be young There is Beauty 
but once, but she can be in Every Jar 
youthful always.”” It is the 
face that tells the tale of 
time. Faithful use of 


Ingram’ 
Milkweed 
Cr@am 


will keep the skin fresh and 
youthful. Sarah Bernhardt 
be; its use twenty years 
ago—today she is 

ed “young at seventy-one’*’ SOc and $1 


Milkweed Cream is a time-proven prepa- 
ration. More than a ‘“‘face cream*® of the 
ordinary sort. A skin-health cream. 
is no substitute. 

“Just to show the proper glow”* use Ingram*s 
Rouge. A safe preparation. Solid cake—no 
porcelain. Three ee 


Send us 6c in stam: 

containing 8 Pow Poder and 

‘ooth | nd Perfume in 


Frederick F. Ingram Company 
Windsor, Ont. 40 Tenth St., Detroit, Mich. 


Herbert Tareyton London Smoking Mixture 
14 50e—Sample on request 
Falk Tobacco Co., 52 West 45th St.. New York 


Dress Up! 


And because Boston Garters do their impor- 
tant work unseen, don’t let them be the last 
things you think of. Follow your natural im- 
pulse and keep them fresh 
and lively. The added com- 
fort repays you. 

Take home a new pair today 


Boston 
Garter 


Sold Everywhere. 25 cts., 35 cts., 50 cts. 
GEORGE FROST COMPANY, MAKERS, BOSTON 


“Doing anything thpethial thith eve- 
ning?” he whispered. She studied her 
soda, ate some of it. She seemed very 
serious. ‘‘Oh, of courthe,” he muttered, 
with a touch of petulance, ‘it don’t make 
any differenthe!” 

“T was just thinking,” she said softly. 
“T did have a sort of engagement——” 

“Oh, it’th all right! Don’t let me inter- 
fere!” 

“But I don’t think I want to keep it 
very much.” 

Wel]———”” 

“T don’t know what to say, exactly. 
He might think— I s’pose we could take a 
little walk or something——” 

They did take a walk—along the bluff 
by the lake shore, where Henry had 
walked with other girls in a remote period 
when he had been some one else. The 
event brought an unexpected little thrill. 
For one thing, Martha’s sympathy, her 
rather gentle friendliness were most useful 
just now. He needed it. For another thing, 
it was pleasing to think of Ban sitting glum- 
ly in his room, or shooting pool at the 
country club, whileanother (that other being 
Henry Calverly, 3d) strolled with his girl 
by the light of a young moon. Everything 
considered, it was so successful that Henry, 
from momen: to moment, thawed. 

“T think it was splendid”—they were 
standing near the lighthouse, gazing at the 
still, dim lake; she spoke with some timid- 
ity—‘‘the way you made the opera go. 
Lots of people have talked about it. I’ve 
got more trade-lasts—you can’t imagine!”’ 

Henry’s face became a tragic mask. 


The opera meant Ernestine, the little - 


golden fairy who had sung and danced 
away with his heart. He nearly forgot that 
Martha had been in it, too. 

“You don’t know how little I care,” 
said he. 

“Oh, but you must care! It isn’t right 
to be blasé, Henry.” 

“T’m not blathé!” 

““Then—when you’ve done such a won- 
derful thing, and everybody——” 

He threw out his arms. 

“Oh, Martha—you don’t know!” 

“Well, maybe I do. Of course, I—well, 
I noticed some things!” 

He looked at her now. The faint warmth 
within him glowed and spread a very little 
as he felt the sympathy in her face. 

““Martha,” he said fiercely, ‘I wonder 
if you ever thaw anything like thith— 
anything ath thad ath thithh My—my 
heart ith broken!” 

“Oh, Henry, no—not really!” 

“Yeth, it’th broken. I don’ t care about 
anything. I’m all dead’’—he touched his 
breast—‘‘here. I don’t want to live.” 

“But it isn’t right to feel that way!” 

“T don’t care.” 

“When we can give pleasure to others, 
it’s our duty to——” 

“T don’t care about duty. 

“T don’t think you es to talk like 
that.” 

“Can’t help it. It’th the way I feel.” 

There was a long silence. Then, so- 
berly, in a hushed voice, she asked, 

“Were you—were you really in love 
with her?” 

“Oh, Martha!” 

“J—I thought she was pretty. And 
she seemed real nice. Didshe”— Martha 
nearly broke down here, but went on in 
a moment—‘‘do you think she—she cared 
for you?” 


Martha became aware now of a flushed, 
staring youth with rumpled hair and wild 
eyes, rather alarming eyes, who clenched 
and unclenched his hands with a nervous 
intensity. 

“I’m going to tell you,” he was an- 
nouncing. ‘‘Gotta tell thomebody. No- 
body knowth. It’th—~it’th fierthe! Thyee 
loved me, too. It wath love at firtht 
thight. We were going to be married.” 

“Oh, Henry!” 

“YVeth, we were. At Thaint Joe.” 

“You weren’t going to elope?” 

“Yeth. And then her mother found 
out or thomething, and took her away. 
Oh, Martha, you don’t know how I feel— 
it’th awful!” He sank to the grass and 
plunged his face into his hands. 

She considered him. After a moment, 
she seated herself beside him. 

“T wonder if she did love you,” mused 
Martha. 

“Don’t! Ican’t thtand it!” he moaned, 
without lifting his head. 

“But she let her mother take her away.” 
He was beyond words now. He let her 
talk. “I’m wondering another thing,” she 
remarked, digging at the sod with a fore- 
finger. “I don’t want you to get mad at 
me, Henry. I just hate to see you feel so 
bad. I do, really! But I think we all 
ought to be sensible about these things.’ 
And I don’t think a boy of eighteen ought 
to ask a girl to marry him if he can’t 
support her.” 

can’t thupport her?” Henry’s 
head wasupnow. “Jutht becauthe you’re 
going with Ban Widdicombe, you needn’t 
think he’th the only fellow that knowth 
how to make money. I gueth I can make 
all I want. Money cometh eathy to me.” 

The sudden thought that his earthly 
fortune amounted now to a little less than 
forty cents—and the nine dollars forthe 
dentist, who expected ten on the morrow! 
—brought a pang. It brought also a little 
snort of impatient disgust, followed by 
silence. But self-respect demanded a bet- 
ter finish than this. He looked at her, and 
said, thrilled by his own mad courage as he 
uttered, with dignity, the words: 

“Thyee’th going abroad—to Italy and 
the Riveeria. Thailth the twenty-firtht 
of Theptember. On the Umbria. I’m 
going down there——” 

“You don’t mean to New York, Henry?” 

“Oh, yeth! Thyee don’t know it. I’m 
jutht going to the pier to thay good-by— 
with thome flowerth. And maybe a 
bathket of fruit. Tho thyée’ll know I 
haven’t forgotten.” 

This made an unmistakable impression. 
Martha dug and dug at the sod. Whenshe 
spoke, it appeared to be more to herself 
than to him. . 

“That’s a nice thing todo. A girl would 
like that.” Then she asked directly, 
“When are you going?” 

“Oh, not for a couple o’ weekth. You 
thee, I’ve got to have a lot of dentitht 
work done. It’tha nuithanthe—thort of.” 

He felt better after this amazing bit of 
self-assertion. He was surprised to find 
how much he liked Martha. She con- 
flicted in no way with Ernestine in his 
feelings. It was another sort of thing. 
And she didn’t bring up the past—their 
own mild little past. If she had, he would 
have argued hotly, densely, and then fled. 

She looked particularly nice in the moon- 
light on her own front steps as they said 

good-night—so nice that he lingered. 
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“Doing anything thpethial to-morrow?” 
he asked carelessly. 

‘“Why”’—she hesitated—‘‘no; nothing 
much. Did you think you’d——” 

“‘Oh—thought I might. When I get 
through at the dentith’th.” 

“J think I—I’ll be here,” 
ran into the house. 

On the way, home he whistled a little— 


” 


said she, and 


“Oh, promise me—— 


His mother was awake, and called him 
1o her room. 

“Mr. MacLouden was here,” she said. 
He wants you to look him up the first thing 
in the morning. And he says to save 
to-morrow evening.” 

“That old goat!” snorted Henry. 

“Henry! I don’t like to hear you speak 
that way!” 

“Well—why didn’t he act dethent then? 
Butting in all the time—try to run every- 
thing—jutht becauthe he——” 

It was not in Henry’s plans to indulge 
in sibilant speech within ear-shot of his 
mother. He stopped short. Besides, it 
had occurred to him that Mr. MacLouden 
might be in the confidence of William B. 
Snow. He rushed to his own room, drop- 
ping a muttered good-night somewhere 
in the hall. 

In the morning, he was on the MacLou- 
den door-step at five minutes to eight. 

But the goat was uncommunicative if 
smiling. In his whispery voice, with 
more than the hint of a Highland burr in 
it, he instructed Henry to be at the coun- 
try club at seven—for a little dinner. 
Just the members of the “‘Iolanthe”’ cast, 
the few who could be gathered in on such 
short notice, and the members of the 
opera committee with their wives. 

Then Henry, who had a muscular, hide- 
ously businesslike dentist to face at one 
o’clock in Rockwell Park, remarked, 

“By the way, Mithter MacLouden, 
thereth a—thereth a little matter I wath 
thpeaking of to Mithter Thnow 

“Not a word, my boy, not a word!” 
cried the Scot. “And you will excuse me 
if I finish my breakfast and hurry for the 
train.” 


At twenty minutes to five that after- 
noon, Henry alighted in the dingy old red 
station from a Chicago and Rockwell 
Park train and hurried toward the simple 
“frame” residence that was occupied by 
Mr. and Mrs. M. P. Caldwell and their 
children. The Swedish cook said that 
Martha would be down pretty soon. 

Henry sank on a chair on the front 
porch, fixed bloodshot eyes on a spot on the 
railing, and brought his tongue and what 
was left of his scattered faculties to bear 
on a brand-new gold-and-porcelain upper 
incisor. On the train, in the narrow mirror 
between the windows, the new tooth had 
looked just a little too white, and possibly 
a minute fraction of an inch too long. It 
was conspicuous, surely. He wished he 
could have another look; he even rose and 
faced a window that was backed by a con- 
veniently dark interior; but at a sound 
he leaped like a scared cat to his chair. 

After all, Martha Wouldn’t mind. Mar- 
tha-had a lot of sense. That was why you 
told her things. That, of course, was why 
he had come straight to her after the fright- 
ful ordeal in Rockwell Park. 

His next performance was as follows: 

He sat stiffly erect, and said: 


The Witchery of Sandwiches, Transformed 


HE lowly sandwich—the mainstay of a 
thousand emergency occasions—is trans- 


For steaks, chops, 
fish,cold cuts, ip 
gravies, cheese, eggs, 
and curries, on game 
and poultry—to every- 
thing good to eat, from 
soups to salads, it adds 
a delightful gusto. 


it is supreme. 


100 easily prepared recipes for morning, noon and night, in a handy 
hitchen-hanger, free from Lea & Perrins, 241 West St., New York 


LEA & PERRINS SAUCE 


The Original Worcestershire 


Lea & Perrins is the one seasoning sauce with 
a world-wide reputation. 
os and restaurants, in all the world’s great kitchens, 


formed into a delectable delicacy when passed 
under the magic spell of Lea & Perrins Sauce. 
Try it and judge for yourself. 


In all first-class hotels 


5 MOUL OE 


‘seme yive immediate relief to tired, aching feet, 
“isa rest the body and aid Nature to re- 
store normal strength to weakened 
arches. Relieve and prevent 
flat feet. At dealers’ or direct. 
Write for Booklet and 
View of arch Free 10-Day Trial Offer 


FT: 


Nathan Anklet Support Co., 90-G Reade N.Y. 
DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 


Cartoonists are well paid 
We will not give you any grand prize 
if you answer this ad. Nor will 
we claim to make you rich in a 
week. But if you are anxious to 
develop your talent with a suc- 
cessful cartoonist, so you can make 

yj money, send a copy oi this picture, 
with 6c in stamps for portfolio of car- 
toons and cammpid lesson plate, and let 
us explain. The W. L. EVANS SOHOOL OF 
CARTOONING. 839 Leader Bidg.. Cleveland, Obio 


SEXUAL 
KNOWLEDGE 


By Dr. WINFIELD SCOTT HALL, Ph.D. 
Mustrated 320 Pages 
SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 
What every young man and 
Every young woman should know 
| ONLY What every young husband and 
4 1 .00 Every young wife should know 
What every parent should know 
The Only Sex Book byaNoted Authority 
Money back if not satisfied. 


Postage 
In plain wrapper 


AMERICAN PUB. CO., 603 Winston Bidg., Philadelphia 


= For Invalids and Cripples . 
Worthington Co. ( 


806 Cedar St., Elyria, 0. 


STU DY LAW 


FREE 


rove to your entire satisfactios, at our ex- 
Hamilton of Law is the only 


nized resident law echeol in U Conferring Degree 
Bachelor of Laws— B.—by y Only 
law schoolin U. S. conducting standard resident school 


and giving same ins jon, by mail. Ser $00 cl class- 
room lectures. Faculty of over 30 prominent lawyers. 
Guarantee to prepare gra —— to pass bar examination. 
Only law school el jete Course in Oratory 

Public S$ School highly endorsed and recom- 


ess 

= and Students. Sena today for Large Handso 
ilustrated Prospectus and Special 30 Day Free T: 

HAMILTONCOLLEGE OF LAW 1207 Advertising Bldg.,Chicago 


Your School Problem 


will be solved if you will merely state your case to the 


“CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


(2) Location preferred. 


Write us (1) Kind of School. 
(3) Amount you desire to spend. 

‘An expert, who has made personal investigation of the 
leading schools and colleges of this country, will help you 
choose the school best adapted to your needs. 

Our information is absolutely free. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 
Chicago, Illinois 
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The 
Simplest 
Way 
to End 


a Corn 


¢ Deeide now to master your corn for- 
és ever. Let today’s corn be the last. 
Blue-jay will free you from the most painful 
corn. Apply one of these soothing plasters 
tonight. Pain ends. In 48 hours the corn disappears. 
Only Blue-jay gives this insurance. 
porary. Harsh liquids are dangerous. 


Millions of corns are ended the Blue-jay way. Most corns 
require but one application. An occasional stubborn one, 
two orthree Try the gentle, simple Blue-jay way tonight. 
You will never be the victim of corns again. 


BAUER & BLACK, Chicago and New York 
Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 


Paring is tem- 


Also Blue-jay 
Bunion Plasters 


Blue = jay 


Stops Pain—EndsCorns 


and 
At Druggistse 


They stick tight 
comfortably, hold 

the lenses in the cor- 

rect optical position and 
are the most becoming 
because least conspicuous. 


SHELLTEX RIMS 

—the latest in Shur-ons. Stylish and 

elegant, made to meet the mode. Like 

all Shur-ons, quality guaranteed. 

At most high-grade optometrists, op- 

ticians and oculists, or write us. Look 

for the name Shur-on or Shelltex in 

the bridge. 

E. KIRSTEIN SONS CO. 

we Andrew Street, Rochester, N.Y. 

Established 1864 


Renew the beauty of stucco, 
concrete or brick buildings! Ob- 
tain soft-hued, uniform tones— 
rainproof, dampproof—a 
ingly beautiful finish by apply- 
ing TRUS-CON STONE- 

A liquid cement coating, 

lied withab-ush. Devi 

y for masonry surfaces. Unlike 
Paints, cannot chip, flake or peel 
off. Fillsall poresand haircracks, 
making the wall hard as flint and 
sealed against moisture. Suit- 
able for new or old walls, Fur- 
nished in many pleasing colors, 
Stone-Tex is one of the famous 
Trus-Con Waterproofing a: 
Dampproofing proeducts—suffi- 
cient assurance of quality. 

If your brick, stucco, concrete 
or stone building is ~~ or 


tion, telling your n 


The Trus-Con Laboratories 


114 Trus-Con Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 


We lize in unusual paint 
requirements. Write for advice. 
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“‘She sells sea-shells. She sells sea-shells. 
She sells sea-shells.””, There was no linger- 


| ing doubt in his mind. He smiled wanly. 


And nodded. “She sells sea-shells,” he 


: | said again softly, with feeling. 


Martha, though Henry didn’t know it, 


had dressed herself with care. She sat 


in the hammock. 

“Listen, Henry,” she asked, at once: 
“What is it about to-night? Mrs. Mac- 
Louden was here. She said it was for you, 
of course, but she wouldn’t tell a thing.” 

“You can search me,” said he wearily. 
“T didn’t even know it was for me.” 

She looked at him now, with his face 
to the light, and gave a start. 

“Henry!” she cried. “What’s the 
matter! You look sick—you’re all white 
—and your hands are shaking! What is 
it?” 

“Shucks—nothing!” muttered Henry. 

“But I’m sorry—treally! Was it the 
dentist? Was it as bad as that?” 

He nodded. It was a question whether 
he could stand her sympathy. He was 
concerned to find a lump rising in his 
throat. It had been frightful. He was 
distinctly glad now that he couldn’t afford 
all that other work. 

“Oh, Henry, how dreadful! Let me 
see—open your mouth.” 

Having at the moment no character 
whatever, Henry obeyed meekly. 

“T think it looks nice,” she said. 

“Tt’s too long,” said he, unable to trust 
his voice further. She shook her head. 

“No; I don’t think so. Oh, maybe a 
teeny little bit, but no one would ever 
notice it. Never in the world!” 

This was encouraging. He rallied per- 
ceptibly. Soon he was able to say: 

“Want me to call for you to-night? I 
can—easy as not.’”’ There was a pause. 
Her brows were knit. ‘Oh, of course, if 

ou 

“Wait,” said she. “I was just think- 
ing.” There was a touch of self-conscious- 
ness in her voice now. “You see—well, 
Ban sent a note. He’s going, too. This 
noon, it was. I—I don’t think I’ve 


| answered it yet. I——” 


“Thunder—you’d know, wouldn’t you?” 

“Well, yes—no; I haven’t. I’m sure I 
haven’t. Benny could take a note to his 
office. He said he’d be there at five.” 
Benny was her little brother. ‘“‘T’ll write 
it now,” said Martha. 

Henry dressed that evening in the 
“Tuxedo” that his uncle Arthur had worn 
only a few times. It was a recent gift. 
He had resented it. Still, it did look 
rather well, now that he actually had it on. 
He felt certain it would impress Martha. 
Then, since they were giving the dinner 
for him, “Well,” he reflected, “‘it’s up to 
me to wear everything I’ve got.” 

Martha was distinctly impressed. She 
walked beside him with pride. Henry 
felt this, and the feeling amounted to a 
thin veneer of self-respect. 

When they turned into the country- 
club grounds, under the big oaks and 
maples, the feeling grew. He was, after 
all, something of a person. He had 
drilled that chorus, during four long, hard 
weeks, up-stairs in the ballroom. He had 
given, to be sure, more of arare, fresh 
young energy and enthusiasm than he 
knew, but of some of it he was aware— 
now that it was brought up in retrospect. 
Since the performances, until to-night, he 
had been emotionally empty, a spent 
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force. But here he was again. They 
were giving a dinner for him—actually for 
him, Henry Calverly, 3d. That showed 
he was some punkins! Even if his cash- 
assets now stood, as they unmistakably 
did, at eight cents! 

Some one touched the piano then, up 
in the ballroom—it sounded like the prac- 
tised hand of Mrs. Arthur V. Henderson— 
she had been accompanist at the rehearsal 
—yes, surely, for it was the Sentry’s song 
from Act Two. As Henry and Martha 
stepped up on the veranda, the sonorous 
voice of Harry B. Hemper boomed out (so 
he was here, too!). 


“When in that House M. P.’s divide 
If they’ve a brain and cerebellum, too, 
They’ve got to leave that brain outside, 
And vote just as their leaders tell ’em to.” 


The old song brought a reminiscent thrill. 

Martha went to the cloak-room. Henry 
hung up his hat and stepped back to the 
doorway. A young man was rushing up 
the walk. He sprang up on the veranda, 
observed Henry, and hesitated. It was 
Ban Widdicombe. Ban’s sharp eyes were 
on him now. Henry thought he looked 
remarkably cross about something. He 
ventured the remark: 

“Oh, cheer up, Ban!” 

“Oh, shut up!” was the rather dis- 
courteous response. 

“Tut!” said Henry. 

““Haven’t seen Martha, have you?” 

“Sure. I brought her.” 

‘“Well, I like that!”’ said Ban. 

“‘What’s the use o’ getting mad? 
wrote you a note.” 

“Note nothing!” 

“She did, too. Sent Benny with it. I 
saw him start.” 

Ban stared a moment, then rushed past 
Henry into the club. 

They sat in a screened-off section of the 
dining-and tea-room. William B. Snow 
presided. Mrs. MacLouden sat at his 
right, next to her husband. Henry was 
placed at the foot of the oval table, oppo- 
site Mr. Snow. The Spaldings were there, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Ames; Mr. and Mrs. 
Hemper; David Mansfield, of the Music 
School, who had been the Strephon; the 
immense Mrs. G. B. Williams, who had 
sung the Queen; Abel C. Diehlman, the 
architect, who had made a hit as the Lord 
Chancellor, and his pretty, haughty third 
wife, and others—of the opera com- 
mittee, the stage and decoration com- 
mittees, and the hospital board. 

Even without cocktails and wine (in 


She 


deference to the youth of some of those | 


present, as well as.to local sentiment, these 
were omitted), the dinner progressed gaily, 
excepting, apparently, for Bancroft Wid- 
dicombe. He looked curiously unhappy. 
And Henry’s spirits rose higher and higher. 

A piano was pushed in. They sang, 
between courses, bits of the opera. After 
the ice-cream and coffee, Henry was made 
to sing, “When Britain really ruled.” 
The applause was violent. It came from 
all save Ban. 

Then William B. Snow made a few re- 
marks, and introduced the man who alone 
of all his acquaintances had had the 
privilege of living in London during that 
remarkable decade when a Gilbert-and- 


Sullivan first night was a regular event | 


each season, who, more, had had the 
pleasure of meeting the incomparable W. 
S. Gilbert on one of these occasions and 
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clasping his hand and talking with him, 
and who, with his feeling for the true 
Gilbert-and-Sullivan tradition, had been 
so peculiarly fitted to counsel and aid 
their young director, and whose efiorts 
in assembling the really notable cast had 
been untiring—his fellow townsman, John 
W. MacLouden! 

Henry, in his elation, missed much of 
this and all of that part of Maclouden’s 
speech that preceded his abrupt climax. 
He was busy at writing a note on his 
place-card, folding it up, and casually, 
artlessly, shooting it to Martha. Conse- 
quently, he was not prepared for that 
climax. It fell almost unheeded on his 
ears. Then abruptly he sat up straight, 
and his face went white—just when they 
all turned to him. He caught phrases— 
phrases that he could not grasp. 

“No one has been in a better position 
than myself to appreciate the work of this 
brilliant boy—for he is little more than a 
boy. ... Individuals on the committee 
have felt, with myself, that such work 
deserves a more fitting recompense . . . 
Mr. Snow’s original suggestion ... The 
generous cooperation of our business 
manager, Mr. Widdicombe, who was quick 
to feel that in the division of the modest 
payment as originally planned, no one 
foresaw the unflagging energy, spirit, and 
taste of our young——” 

They were bewildering these phrases. 
And everybody was looking at him, smiling, 
clapping, saying things. Then Mr. Mac- 
Louden drew from his waistcoat pocket 
a leather purse with a gold clasp, leaned 
forward, and tossed it the length of the 
table. Henry leaned forward and caught 
it. It was heavy. It struck his palm 
with a solid chinking sound. 

There were cheers now. 
cried, 

“Open it!” 

With trembling hands, he obeyed, 


And voices 
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and counted out on the table ten twenty- 
dollar gold pieces! 

And now they were demanding a speech. 
He had to get up. But his face worked; 
his knees trembled; he sank down again. 


The MacLoudens, the Snows, the 
Ameses, and the Spaldings stood in the 
hall awaiting their carriages and talking 
to Ban Widdicombe. Ban’s manner was 
stiff, and his color off a little. He was 
plainly an unhappy young man. 

Henry and Martha came toward the 
door. They were pounced upon, talked 
to, made much of again—or Henry was. 

“Nice children,” whispered Mrs. Spal- 
ding to Mrs. Ames, who, for some reason 
of her own, nodded in a rather non- 
committal way. 

“Well, Henry,” said Mr. MacLouden, 
laying a mottled red hand on the shoulder 
of the youth, ‘“‘and now tell us what you’re 
going to do next.” 

On any ordinary occasion, Henry would 
have winced under that hand. He might 
even have dodged away. But now he was 
unaware. 

He replied with an easy offhandedness 
that seemed to himself neatly suited to the 
occasion. It was so, he thought, that the 
young Vanderbilt or Ward McAllister 
might have answered so patronizing a 
question in the presence of a beaten enemy 
with dignity, almost with hauteur, yet 
with that supreme ease of manner. 

“Oh,” he said, “I’ve got to run down to 
New York—as soon as my dentist will let 
me.’ 

And then, with the pleasantly pretty 
Martha at his side, he walked away—from 
these old folks, from Ban, from his triumph. 

{t may have been that Mr. Snow had 
this moment in mind when, in their car- 
riage, he remarked to Mrs. Snow, 

“And yet the kid has a queer sort of 
promise.” 


But He Saw New York, the next episode of The Loves of Henry the Ninth, 
will appear in July Cosmopolitan. 


Michael 


(Continued from page 60) 


physical condition and mental whole- 
someness. 


XIII 


So sailed the Ship of Fools. Came a 
stretch of ocean that, to Daughtry, was 
like all other stretches of ocean and 
unidentifiable from them. And in this 
stretch of ocean, lookouts were mast- 
headed at day-dawn and kept mast- 
headed until twilight of evening, when the 
Mary Turner was hove to, to hold her 
position through the night. As time went 
by, and the scent, according to the Ancient 
Mariner, grew hotter, all three of the 
investors in the adventure came to going 
aloft. Grimshaw contented himself with 
standing on the main-crosstrees. Captain 
Doane climbed even higher, seating him- 
self on the stump of the foremast with legs 
astraddle of the butt of the foretopmast. 
And Simon Nishikanta tore himself away 
from his everlasting painting of all color- 
delicacies of sea and sky such as are painted 
by seminary maidens, to be helped and 
hoisted up the ratlines of the mizzen- 
rigging, the huge bulk of him, by two 


grinning, slim-waisted sailors, until they 
lashed him squarely on the crosstrees and 
left him to stare, with eyes of golden desire, 
across the sun-washed sea through the 
finest pair of unredeemed binoculars that 
had ever been pledged in his pawn-shops. 

“Strange,” the Ancient Mariner would 
mutter, “strange, and most. strange! 
This is the very place. There can be no 
mistake. I’d have trusted that youngster 
of a third officer anywhere. He was only 
eighteen, but he could navigate better. 
than the captain. Didn’t he fetch the 
atoll after eighteen days in the long-boat? 
No standard compasses, and you know 
what a small-boat horizon is, with a big 
sea, for a sextant. He died; but the dying 
course he gave me held good, so that I 
fetched the atoll the very next day after 
I hove his body overboard.” 

Captain Doane would shrug his shoul- 
ders and defiantly meet the mistrustful 
eyes of the pawnbroker. 

“Tt cannot have sunk, surely,” the 
Ancient Mariner would tactfully carry 
across the fe bidding pause. ‘The island 
was no mere shoal or reef. The Lion’s 
Head was thirty-eight hundred and 
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thirty-five feet. I saw the captain and the 
third officer triangulate it.” 

“T’ve raked and combed the sea,” 
Captain Doane would:then break out, 
“‘and the teeth of my comb are not so wide 
apart as to let slip through a four-thou- 
sand-foot peak.” 

“Strange, strange!” the Ancient Mariner 
would next mutter, half to his cogitating 
soul, half aloud to the treasure-seekers. 
Then, with a sudden brightening, he would 
add: ‘But, of course, the variation has 
changed, Captain Doane. Have you 
allowed for the change in variation for 
half a century? That should make a grave 
difference. Why, as I understand it, who 
am no navigator, the variation was not so 
definitely and accurately known in those 
days as now.’ 

“Latitude was latitude, and longitude 
was longitude,” would be the captain’s 
retort. ‘Variation and deviation are 
used in setting courses and estimating 
dead-reckoning.” 

All of which was Greek to Simon 
Nishikanta, who would promptly take the 
Ancient Mariner’s side of the discussion. 

But the Ancient Mariner was fair- 
minded. What advantage he gave the 
pawnbroker one moment, he balanced the 
next moment with an advantage to the 
skipper. 

“It’s a pity,” he would suggest to 
Captain Doane, “‘that you have only one 
chronometer. Why did you sail with only 
one chronometer?” 

“But I was willing for two,” the pawn- 
broker would defend. ‘‘You know that, 
Grimshaw?” 

The wheat-farmer would nod reluctantly 
and the captain would snap, 

not for three chronometers.”’ 

‘But if two was no better than one, as 
you said so yourself and as Grimshaw will 
bear witness, then three was no better than 
two except for an expense. 

‘But if you only have two chronometers, 
how can you tell which has gone wrong?” 
Captain Doane would demand. 

‘Search me,” would come the pawn- 
broker’s retort, accompanied by an incred- 
ulous shrug of the shoulders. “If you 
can’t tell which is wrong of two, then how 
much harder must it be to tell which is 
wrong of two dozen?”’ 

“But don’t you realize 

“T realize that it’s all a great foolishness, 
all this highbrow stuff about navigation. 
I’ve got clerks fourteen years old in my 
offices that can figure circles all around 
you and your navigation. Ask them that 
if two chronometers ain’t better than one, _ 
then how can two thousand be better 
than one? And they’d answer quick, 
snap, like that, that if two dollars ain’t 
any better than one dollar, then two 
thousand dollars ain’t any better than one 
dollar. That’s common sense.’ 

“Just the same, you’re wrong on general 
principles,’ Grimshaw would oar in. 
“T said at the time that the only reason we 
took Captain Doane in with us on the deal 
was because we needed a navigator and 
because you and me didn’t know the first 
thing about it. You said, ‘Yes; sure,’ and 
right away knew more about it than him 
when you wouldn’t stand for buying three 
chronometers. What was the matter 
with you was that the expense hurt you. 
That’s about as big an idea as your mind 
ever had room for.” 

Dag Daughtry could not fail to overhear 
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jsome of these conversations, which were 
altercations rather than councils. The 
invariable ending for Simon Nishikanta 
would be what sailors name “the sea- 
‘grouch.” For hours afterward, the sulky 
| man would speak to none or acknowledge 
|speech from anyone. Vainly striving to 
paint, he would suddenly burst into violent 
rage, tear up his attempt, stamp it into 
the deck, then get out his large-calibered 
-automatic rifle, perch himself on the 
| forecastle head, and try to shoot any stray 
| porpoise, albacore, or dolphin. It seemed 
to give him great relief to send a bullet 
home into the body of some surging, 
gorgeous-hued fish, arrest its glorious 
flashing motion forever, and turn it on its 
side slowly, to sink down into the death 
and depth of the sea. 

On occasion, when a school of blackfish 
disported by, each one of them a whale of 
respectable size, Nishikanta would be 
beside himself in the ecstasy of inflicting 
pain. Out of the school, perhaps he would 
reach a score of the leviathans, his bullets 
biting into them like whip-lashes, so that 
each, like a colt surprised by the stock- 
whip, would leap in the air, or with a 
flirt of tail dive under the surface, and 
then charge madly across the ocean and 
away from sight in a foam-churn of speed. 

The Ancient Mariner would shake his 
head sadly; and Daughtry, who likewise 
was hurt by the infliction of hurt on 
unoffending animals, would sympathize 
with him and fetch him, unbidden, 
another of the expensive three-for-a-dollar 
cigars, so that his feelings might be soothed. 
Grimshaw would curl his lip in a sneer 
and mutter: : 

“The cheap skate! The skunk! No 
man with kLalf the back-bone of a man 
would take it out of the harmless creatures. 
He’s that kind that, if he didn’t like you, 
or if you criticized his grammar or arith- 
metic, he’d kick your dog to get even— 
or poison it.” 

But it was Captain Doane who protested 
outright. 

“Look at here, Nishikanta,” he would 
say, his face white and his lips trembling 
with anger: “That’s rough stuff, and all 
you can get back for it is rough stuff. 
I know what I’m talking about. You’ve 
got no right to risk our lives that way. 
Wasn’t the pilot-boat Annie Mine sunk 
by a whale right in the Golden Gate? 
Didn’t I sail as a youngster, second 
mate on the brig Berncastle, into Hako- 
date, pumping double watches to keep 
afloat just because a whale took a smash 
at us? Didn’t the full-rigged ship, the 
whaler Essex, sink off the west coast of 
South America, twelve hundred miles 
from the nearest land for the small boats 
to cover, and all because of a big cow 
whale that butted her into kindling-wood?” 

And Simon Nishikanta, in his grouch, 
disdaining to reply, would continue to 
pepper the last whale into flight beyond the 
circle of the sea their vision commanded. 
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Doane worked hard, pursuing 
the sun in its daily course through the sky, 
by the equation of time correcting its 
aberrations due to the earth’s swinging 
round the great circle of its orbit, and 
charting Sumner’s lines innumerable, 
working assumed latitudes for position 


until his head grew dizzy. 
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Simon Nishikanta sneered openly at 
what he considered the captain’s inefficient 
navigation. 

“T’ll show I ain’t a pincher,” he an- 
nounced one day, after having broiled at 
the masthead for five hours of sea-search- 
ing. ‘Captain Doane, how much could 
we have bought extra chronometers for in 
San Francisco—good second-hand ones, I 
mean?” 

“Say a hundred dollars,” the captain 
answered. 

“Very well. And this ain’t a piker’s 
proposition. The cost of such a chronom- 
eter would have been divided between the 
three of us. I stand for its total cost. 
You just tell the sailors that I, Simon 
Nishikanta, will pay one hundred dollars, 
gold money, for the first one that sights 
land on Mr. Greenleaf’s latitude and 
longitude.” 

But the sailors who swarmed the mast- 
heads were doomed to disappointment, in 
that for only two days did.they have 
opportunity to stare the ocean surface for 
the reward. Nor was this due entirely to 
Dag Daughtry, despite the fact that his 
own intention and act would have been 
sufficient to spoil their chance for longer star- 
ing. Down in the lazaret, under the main- 
cabin floor, it chanced that he took toll of 
the cases of beer which had been shipped 
for his especial benefit. He counted the 
cases, doubted the verdict of his senses, 
lighted more’ matches, counted again, then 
vainly searched the entire lazaret in the 
hope of finding more cases of beer stored 
elsewhere. But there were only three. And 
since each case contained two dozen quarts, 
and since his whack each day was half a 
dozen quarts, it was patent that the supply 
that stared him in the face would last him 
only twelve days. And twelve days were 
none too long to sail from this unidenti- 
fiable naked sea-stretch to the nearest pos- 
sible port where beer could be purchased. 

The steward, once his mind was made 
up, wasted no time. He served the com- 
pany through the noon meal, although it 
was all he could do to refrain from cap- 
sizing the big tureen of split-pea soup over 
the head of Simon Nishikanta. What did 
effectually withstrain him was the knowl- 
edge of the act which, in the lazaret, he 
had already determined to perform that 
afternoon down in the main-hold, where the 
water-casks were stored. 

At three o’clock, while the Ancient 
Mariner supposedly drowsed in his room, 
and while Captain Doane, Grimshaw, and 
half the watch on deck clustered at the 
mastheads to try to raise the Lion’s Head 
from out the sapphire sea, Dag Daughtry 
dropped down the ladder of the open 
hatchway into the main-hold. Here, in 
long tiers, with alleyways between, the 
water-casks were chocked safely on their 
sides. 

From inside his shirt the steward drew 
a brace, and to it fitted a half-inch bit from 
his hip-pocket. On his knees, he bored - 
through the head of the first cask until the 
water rushed out upon the deck and flowed 
down into the bilge. He worked quickly, 
boring cask after cask down the alleyway 
that led to deeper twilight. When he had 
reached the end of the first row of casks, 
he paused a moment to listen to the 
gurglings of the many half-inch streams 
running to waste. His quick ears caught 
a similar gurgling from the right in the 
direction of the next alleyway. 
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A minute later, his own brace and bit | f é 
carefully secreted, his hand was descending | © 
on the shoulder of a man he could not 
recognize in the gloom, but who, on his 
knees and wheezing, was steadily boring 
into the head of a cask. The culprit made 
no effort to escape, and when Daughtry , 
struck a match, he gazed down into the | 
upturned face of the Ancient Mariner. 
“My word!” the steward muttered soft- 
ly. “What are you runnin’ water out 
for?” He could feel the old man’s form 
trembling with violent nervousness, and 
his own heart smote him for gentleness. 
“Tt’s all right,” he whispered. ‘Don’t 
mind me. How many have you bored?” 
“All in this tier,” came the whispered 
answer. “You will not inform on me to 
the—the others?” 

. “Inform!” Daughtry laughed softly. 
“T don’t mind telling you that we’re play- 
in’ the same game, though I don’t know 
why you should play it. I’ve just finished 
borin’ all of the starboard row. Now, I 
tell you, sir, you skin out right now, 
quietly, while the goin’ is good. Every- 
body’s aloft, and you won’t be noticed. 
Pll go ahead and finish this job—all but 
enough water to last us say a dozen days.” 

“T should like to talk with you—to 
explain matters,” the Ancient Mariner 
whispered. 

“Sure, sir, an’ I don’t mind sayin’, sir, 
that I’m just plain mad curious to hear. 
I'll join you down in the cabin, say in ten 
minutes, and we can have a real gam. 
But, anyway, whatever your game is, 
I’m with you. Because it happens to be 
my game to get quick into port, and be- 
cause, sir, I have a great liking and respect 
for you. Now shoot along. I'll be with 
you inside ten minutes.” 

“T like you, Steward, very much,” the 
old man quavered. 

“And I like you, sir. But we’ll just 
postpone this. You beat it out of here, 
while I finish scupperin’ the rest of the 

water.” 

A quarter of an hour later, with the 
three money-sharks still at the mastheads, 
Charles Stough Greenleaf was seated in 
the cabin and sipping a high-ball, and Dag 
Daughtry was standing across the table | 
from him, drinking directly from a quart 
bottle of beer. 

“Maybe you haven’t guessed it,” the 
Ancient Mariner said, “but this is my 
fourth voyage after this treasure.” 

“You mean—" Daughtry asked. The Ansco has so many automatic safeguards that it leaves 

“Just that. ere isn’t any treasure. : 
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to live decently, comfortably, respectably.” 
| “And you like the voyages long? I 
| begin to see, sir. Just as they’re gettin’ 
near to where the treasure ain’t, a little 
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start huntin’ all over.” 

The Ancient Mariner nodded, and his 
sun-washed eyes twinkled. 

“There was the Emma Louisa. I kept 
her on the long voyage over eighteen 
months with water-accidents and similar 
accidents. And, besides, they kept me in 
one of the best hotels in New Orleans for 
over four months before the voyage began, 
and advanced to me handsomely, yes, 
bravely, handsomely.” 

“But tell me more, sir; I am most 
interested,’ Dag Daughtry concluded his 
simple matter of the beer. “It’s a good 
_ game. I might learn it for my old age.” 

“First of all, you must pick out men with 
money—with plenty of money, so that 
any loss will not hurt them. Also, they are 
easier to interest is 

“Because they are more hoggish,”’ the 
steward interrupted. 

“Precisely,” the Ancient Mariner con- 
tinued. “And at least they are repaid. 
Such sea voyages are excellent for their 
health. After all, I do them neither hurt 
nor harm, but only good.” 

“But them scars—that gouge out of 
your face, all them fingers missing on your 
hand? You never got them in the fight 
in the long-boat when the bo’s’n carved 
you up? Then where in Sam Hill did you 
get them? Wait a minute, sir. Let me fill 
your glass first.” 

And with a fresh-brimmed glass, Green- 
leaf narrated the history of his scars. 

“First, you must know, Steward, that 
I am, well, a gentleman. My name has its 
place in the pages of the history of the 
United States, even back before the time 
when they were the United States. I 
graduated. second in my class in a univer- 
sity that it is not necessary to name. For 
that matter, the name I am known by is 
not my name. I carefully compounded 
it out of names of other families. I have 
had misfortunes. I trod the quarter- 
deck when I was a young man, though 
never the deck of the Wide Awake, which 
is the ship of my fancy. 

“The scars you asked about, and the 
missing fingers? Thus it chanced. It was 
the morning, at late getting-up time, in a 
Pullman, when the accident happened. 
The car being crowded, I had been forced 
to accept an upper berth. It was only the 
other day—a few years ago. I was an old 
man then. We were coming up from Flor- 
ida. It was a collision on a high trestle. 
The train crumpled up, and some of the 
cars fell over sideways and fell off, ninety 
feet, into the bottom of a dry creek. 

“T was the only survivor of my car. It 
struck forty feet away from me, off to the 
side. And they took only the dead out of it. 
When they picked me up, I wasn’t dead by 
any means. And when the surgeons got 
done with me, there were the fingers gone 
from my hand, that scar down the side of 
my face, and, though you’d never guess 
it, I’ve been three ribs short of the regular 
complement ever since. 

“Oh, I had no complaint coming. 
Think of the others in that car—all dead. 
Unfortunately, I was riding on a pass, and 
| so could not sue the railroad company. 
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Steward, if you don’t mind replenishing 
my glass 

Dag Daughtry complied, and in his 
excitement of interest, pulled off the top of 
another quart of beer for himself. 

“Go on; go on, sir,’ he murmured 
huskily, wiping his lips. 

“T may say, Steward,’ the Ancient 
Mariner resumed, ‘‘that I was born with a 
silver spoon that melted in my mouth and 
left me a proper prodigal son. Also, that 
I was born with a back-bone of pride that 
would not melt. Not for a paltry railroad 
accident, but for things long before as well 
as after, my family let me die, and I— 
I let it live. That is the story. I let my 
family live. Furthermore, it was not my 
family’s fault. I never whimpered. I 
never let on. I melted the last of my 
silver spoon—South Sea cotton, an’ it 
please you, cacao in Tonga, rubber and 
mahogany in Yucatan. And, do you know, 
at the end, I slept in Bowery lodging- 
houses and ate scrapple in East Side feed- 
ing-dens, and, on more than one occasion, 
stood in the bread-line at midnight and 
pondered whether or not I should faint 
before I fed——” 

““And you never squealed to your fam- 
ily?” Dag Daughtry murmured admir- 
ingly, in the pause. 

The Ancient Mariner straightened up 
his shoulders, threw his head back, then 
bowed it and repeated: 

““No; I never squealed. I went into the 
poorhouse, or the county poor-farm, as 
they call it. I lived sordidly. I lived like 
a beast. For six months, I lived like a 
beast, and then I saw my way out. I set 
about building the Wide Awake. I built 
her and outfitted her and sailed with her 
to the South Seas and the treasure buried 
a fathom under the sand. You see,’ he 
explained, “all this I did in my mind, for 
all the time I was a hostage in the poor- 
farm of broken men.” 

The Ancient Mariner’s face grew sud- 
denly bleak and fierce, and his right hand 
flashed out to Daughtry’s wrist, prisoning 
it in withered fingers of steel. 

“Tt was a long, hard way to get out of 
the poor-farm and finance my miserable 
little, pitiful little adventure of the Wide 
Awake. Do you know that I worked in the 
poor-farm laundry for two years, for one 
dollar and a half a week, sorting dirty 
clothes and folding sheets and pillow-slips 
until I thought a thousand times my poor 
old back would break in two, and until I 
knew a million times the location in my 
chest of every fraction of an inch of my 
missing ribs?. You are a young man 
yet”—Daughtry grinned denial as he 
rubbed his grizzled mat of hair—‘‘you 
are a young man yet, Steward,” the 
Ancient Mariner insisted, with a show of 
irritation. ‘You have never been shut out 
from life. In the poor-farm, one is shut 
out from life. There is no respect—no, not 
for age alone, but for human life, in the 
poorhouse. How shall I say it? One is 
not dead. Nor is one alive. One is what 
once was alive and is in process of becoming 
dead. Lepers are treated that way. So 
are the insane. I know it. When I was 
young and on the sea, a brother lieutenant 
went mad. Sometimes he was violent, and 
we struggled with him, twisting his arms, 
bruising his flesh, tying him helpless while 
we sat and panted on him that he might 
not do harm to us, himself, or the ship. 
And he, who still lived, died to us. Don’t 
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you understand? He was no longer of us, 
like us. He was something other. That is 
it-—other. And so, in the poor-farm, we, 
who are yet unburied, are other. You have 
heard me chatter about the terrors of the 
long-boat. That is a pleasant diversion in 
life compared with the poor-farm—the 
food, the filth, the abuse, the bullying, 
the—the sheer animalness of it. 

“For two years I worked for a dollar 
and a half a week in the laundry. And 
imagine me, who had melted a silver spoon 
in my mouth—a sizable silver spoon, 
Steward—imagine me, my sore old bones, 
my old belly reminiscent of youth’s 
delights, my old palate ticklish yet and 
not all withered of the deviltries of taste 
learned in younger days—as I say, Steward, 
imagine me, who had ever been free- 
handed, lavish, saving that dollar and a 


half intact like a miser, never spending a . 


penny of it on tobacco, never mitigating, 
by purchase of any little delicacy, the sad 
condition of my stomach that protested 
against the harshness and indigestibility 
of our poor fare. I cadged tobacco—poor, 
cheap tobacco—from poor doddering old 
chaps trembling on the edge of dissolution. 
Ay, and when Samuel Merrivale I found 
dead in the morning, next cot to mine, I 
first rummaged his poor old trousers’ 
pocket for the half-plug of tobacco I knew 
was the total estate he left, then an- 
nounced the news. 

“Oh, Steward, I was careful of that 
dollar and a half! Don’t you see? I wasa 
prisoner sawing my way out with a tiny 
steel saw. And I sawed out!” His voice 
rose in a shrill cackle of triumph. ‘‘Stew- 
ard, I sawed out!” 

Dag Daughtry held forth and up his 
beer-bottle, as he said gravely and sin- 
cerely, 

“Sir, I salute you!” 

“And I thank you, sir—you under- 
stand,” the Ancient Mariner replied, with 
simple dignity, to the toast, touching his 
glass to the bottle and drinking with the 
steward eyes to eyes. 

“T should have had one hundred and 
fifty-six dollars when I left the poor- 
farm,” the ancient one continued. “But 
there were the two weeks I lost with 
influenza, and the one week from a con- 
founded pleurisy, so that I emerged from 
that place of the living dead with but one 
hundred and fifty-one dollars and fifty 
cents.” 

“T see, sir,’ Daughtry interrupted, with 
honest admiration. ‘“‘The tiny saw had 
become a crowbar, and with it you were 
going back to break into life again.” 

All the scarred face and washed eyes of 
Charles Stough Greenleaf beamed as he 
held his glass up. 

“Steward, I salute you! You under- 
stand. And you have said it well. I was 
going back to break into the house of life. 
It was a crowbar, that pitiful sum of money 
accumulated by two years of crucifixion. 
Think of it! A sum that, in the days ere 
the silver spoon had melted, I staked in 
careless moods of an instant on a turn of the 
cards. But, as you say, a burglar-I came 
back to break into life, and I came to 
Boston. You have a fine turn for a figure 
of speech, Steward, and I salute you.” 

Again bottle and glass tinkled together, 
and both men drank eyes to eyes, and each 
was aware that the eyes he gazed into were 
honest and understanding. 

“But it was a thin crowbar, ‘Sedwand, 
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I dared not put my weight on it for a 
| Proper pry. I took a room in a small but 
| respectable hotel, European plan. It was 
| in Boston, I think I said. Oh, how careful 
| I was of my crowbar. I scarcely ate enough 
to keep my frame inhabited. But I 
bought drinks for others, most carefully 
| selected—bought drinks with an air of 
| prosperity that was as a credential to my 
| story; and in my cups (my apparent cups, 
Steward) spun an old man’s yarn of the 
Wide Awake, the long-boat, the bearings 
unnamable, and the treasure under the 
sand. A fathom under the sand—that was 
literary; it was psychological; it smacked 
of the salt sea, and daring rovers, and the 
loot of the Spanish Main. 

“You have noticed this nugget I wear 
on my watch-chain, Steward? I could not 
afford it at that time, but I talked golden 
instead, California gold, nuggets and 
nuggets, oodles and oodles, from the 
diggings of ’Forty-nine and ’Fifty. That 
was literary. That was color. Later, after 
my first voyage out of Boston, I was 
financially able to buy a nugget. It was 
so much bait to which men rose like fishes. 
And like fishes they nibbled. These rings 
also—bait. You never see such rings now. 
After I got in funds, I purchased them, too. 
Take this nugget: I am talking; I toy 
with it absently as I am telling of the 
great gold treasure we buried under the 
sand. Suddenly the nugget flashes fresh 
recollection into my mind. I speak of the 
long-boat, of our thirst and hunger, and of 
the third officer, the fair lad with cheeks 
virgin of the razor, and that he it was who 
a it as a sinker when we strove to catch 

sh. 

“But back in Boston. Yarns and yarns, 
when seemingly I was gone in drink, I told 
| my apparent cronies—men whom I 
despised, stupid dolts of creatures that 
they were. But the word spread until, 
one day, a young man, a reporter, tried to 
| interview me about the treasure and the 
| Wide Awake. I was indignant, angry. 

Oh, softly, Steward, softly; in my heart 

was great joy as I denied that young 

reporter, knowing that, from my cronies, he 
already had a sufficiency of the details. 
‘And the morning paper gave two whole 
columns and head-lines to the tale. I 
began to have callers. I studied them out 
well. Many were for adventuring after 
the treasure who themselves had no 
money. I baffled and avoided them, and 
waited on, eating even less as my little 

capital dwindled away. ° 

“And then he came, my gay young 
doctor—doctor of philosophy he was, for he 

was very wealthy. My heart sang when I 
| sawhim. But twenty-eight dollars remain- 

ed to me—after it was gone, the poorhouse 

or death. But I did not go back, nor did I 

die. The gay young doctor’s blood ran warm 

at thought of the South Seas, and in his 
nostrils I distilled all the scents of the 
flower-drenched air of that far-off land, and 
in his eyes I builded him the fairy visions 
of the trade-wind clouds, the ‘monsoon 
skies, the palm isles, and the coral seas. 
““He was a gay, mad, young dog, grandly 
careless of his largess, and mad, a trifle mad 
of the deviltries and whimsies that tickled 
in that fine brain of his.” The Ancient 
Mariner’s face lighted with joy. ‘‘He 
called me a delectable old fraud, with his 
| arm on my shoulder while he did it. Be- 
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fore we sailed in the Gloucester fishing- 
schooner he purchased, he had me to his 
house to ask me about personal equip- 
ment. Why, Steward, I came to love that 
young man like a splendid son. And with 
his arm on my shoulder, and I know there 
was more than mere kindness in it, he told 
me we had barely reached the River Platte 
when he discovered me. With laughter, and 
with more than one slap of his hand on my 
shoulder that was more caress than jollity, 
he pointed out the discrepancies in my 
tale (which I have since amended, Steward, 
thanks to him, and amended well) and 
told me that the voyage had been a grand 
success, making him eternally my debtor. 
What could I do? I told him the truth. 
He put his arm on my shoulder, I tell 
you, and——” 

The Ancient Mariner ceased talking, 
because of a huskiness in his throat, and a 
moisture from his eyes trickled down both 
cheeks. Dag Daughtry pledged him 
silently, and in the draft from his glass he 
recovered himself. 

“He told me that I should come and 
live with him, and to his great lonely 
house he took me the very day we landed 
in Boston. Also, he told me he would 
make arrangements with his lawyers—the 
idea tickled his fancy. ‘I shall adopt you,’ 
he said; ‘I shall adopt you.’ 

“Here I was, back in life, Steward, and 
legally to be adopted. But life is a fond 
betrayer. Eighteen hours afterward, in 
the morning, we found him dead in his 
bed. Heart-failure, the burst of some blood 
vessel in the brain—I never learned. 
They were a hard, cold, New England lot, 
his cousins and his aunts, and they gave 
me a week to be quit of the house. I left 
in an hour, and they searched my small 
baggage before they would let me depart. 

“T went to New York. It was the same 
game there, only that I had more money 
and could play it properly. It was the 
same in New Orleans, in Galveston. I 
came to California. This is my fifth voy- 
age. I had a hard time getting these three 
interested, and spent all my little store of 
money before they signed the agreement. 
They were very mean. Advance any 
money to me? The very idea of it was 
preposterous. Though I bided my time, 
ran up a comfortable hotel-bill, and, at the 
very last, ordered my own generous assort- 
ment of liquors and cigars and charged the 
bill to the schooner. Such a to-do! All 
three of them raged and all but tore their 
hair—and mine. They said it could not be. 
I fell promptly sick. I told them they got 
on my nerves and made me sick. The 
more they raged, the sicker I got. Then 
they gave in. As promptly I grew better. 
And here we are, out of water and heading 
soon most likely for the Marquesas to fill 
our barrels. Then they will return and 
try for it again?” 

“You think so, sir?” 

The Ancient Mariner smiled. 

“Without doubt they will return. Oh, 
I know them well. They are meager, 
narrow, grasping fools.” 

“Fools, all fools, a ship of fools!’’ Dag 
Daughtry exulted, repeating what he had 
expressed in the hold as he bored the last 
barrel, listened to the good water gurgling 
away into the bilge, and chuckled over his 
discovery of the Ancient Mariner on the 
same lay as his own. 


The next instalment of Michael will appear in July Cosmopolitan. 
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Tenting To-night 


(Continued from page 41) 


together, and hot coffee. The cook rigged 
up a tarpaulin over his little stove and 
stood there muttering and frying. He had 
refused to don a slicker, and his red sweater, 
soaking up the rain, grew heavy with mois- 
ture and began to stretch. Down it crept, 
down and down. 

The cook straightened up from his fry- 
ing-pan and looked at it. Then he said, 


“There, little sweater, don’t you cry; 
You’ll be a blanket by and by.” 


This little touch of humor on his part 
cheered us. Perhaps, seeing how sporting 
we were about the weather, he was going 
to like us after all. Well—— 

Our new tents leaked—disheartening 
little drips that came in and wandered 
idly over our blankets, to lodge in little 
pools here and there. A cold wind blew. 
I resorted to that camper’s delight—a stone 
heated in the camp-fire—to warm my 
chilled body. We found one or two maga- 
zines, torn and dejected, and read them, 
advertisements and all. And still, when 
it seemed the end of the day, it was not 
high noon. 

By afternoon, we were saturated; the 
camp steamed. We ate supper after dark, 
standing around the camp-fire, holding our 
tin plates of food in our hands. The fire- 
light shone on our white faces and drip- 
ping slickers. The horses stood with 
their heads low against the storm. The 
men of the outfit went to bed on the 
sodden ground with the rain beating in 
their faces. 

The next morning was gray, yet with a 
hint of something better. At eight o’clock, 
the clouds began to lift. Their solidity 
broke. The lower edge of the cloud-bank 
that had hung in a heavy gray line, straight 
and ominous, grew ragged. Shreds of 
vapor detached themselves and moved off, 
grew smaller, disappeared. Overhead, the 
pall was thinner. Finally it broke, and a 
watery ray of sunlight canfe through. 
And, at last, old Rainbow, at the upper end 
of the lake, poked her granite head through 
its vapory sheathings.. Angel, my white 
horse, also eyed the sky, and then, putting 
her pink nose under the corral-rope, she 
gently worked her way out. The rain was 
over. 

The horses provided endless excite- 
ment. Whether at night being driven off 
by madly circling riders to the grazing- 
ground or rounded up into the corral in 
the morning, they gave the men all they 
could do. Getting them into the corral 
was like playing pigs-in-clover. As soon 
as a few were in, and the wrangler started 
for others, the captives escaped and shot 
through the camp. There were times 
when the air seemed full of flying hoofs 
and twitching ears, of swinging hoofs and 
language. 

On the last day at Bowman Lake, we 
realized that although the weather had 
lifted, the cook’s spirits had not. He was 
polite enough—he had always been polite 
to the party. But he packed in a dejected 
manner. ‘There was something ominous in 
the very way he rolled up the strawberry 
jam in sacking. 

The breaking-up of a few days’ camp is a 

_busy time. The tents are taken down at 
dawn almost over one’s head. Blankets 
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IRST, they’re more comfortable than stiff, 

unyielding leather soles. Second, they look 
better—neater. Third, they have a very favor- 
able effect on the pocketbook, because they 
wear longer. 

Rinex 1s a synthetic material produced by the 
laboratory experts of the world’s largest rubber 
manufacturer—conceived, designed and made 
specifically for the purpose of shoe-soles. It 
differs radically from rubber and leather and is 
better for the purpose than either. 

For every member of the family Rinex Soles 
are the ideal, the logical shoe-bottoms. Next 
pair of shoes you buy, tell the clerk they must 
have Rinex Soles. Next pair you have repaired, 
tell the shoemaker same thing. 

See that the name “Rinex Sole” is stamped 
in the shank. 


In black, white and tan, at first-class 
shoe-stores and repair-shops. 


United States Rubber Company 


Sole and Heel Dept., 1790 Broadway, New York 
60 High Street, Boston. 


Better Shoe-Soles 
for All the Family 
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America’s Popular 
F oremost Pictures 
Artist” Published’ 


No. 131—“‘By Right of Conquest”’ 


Harrison Fisher Pictures 


Harrison Fisher has made American girls famous the 
world over. No one ever doubted their charm ahd 
cleverness, but it took Mr. Fisher’s discerning eye to 
see that the New World had produced a type of woman 
with the characteristic “‘look of race,” whether she is in 
ballroom or canoe, in evening dress or khaki. He has 
painted her in the great moments of her life and in the 
most frivolous, and he shows her as she is—a lovely girl 
living a busy, active life in which there is that balance 
between pleasure and service that makes for a well- 
poised woman. 

There has been so much demand for reproductions of Mr. Fisher’s 
American girl covers on Cosmopolitan Magazine that we are giving not 
only a selection of his large pictures (12x16 inches) but of the small 
ones (11x14 inches) as well. Rich in their coloring, these pictures as 
posters or framed have unsurpassed decorative value, and one or 
another of them is suited to every room of the house. In the summer 
bungalow or camp they add the bit of color that is so necessary to an 
attractive room. 

No. 131—“By Right of Conquest” our May Cosmopolitan Magazine 
cover has proven so popular that two large editions have been exhausted. 
Copies of the new edition can be secured by ordering at once. 


All the latest Harrison Fisher pictures can be obtained from us 
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are rolled and strapped; the pack-ponies 
groan and try to roll their packs off. 

Bill Shea quotes a friend of his as: con- 
tending that the way to keep a pack-pony 
cinched is to put his pack on him, throw 
the diamond hitch, cinch him as tight as 
possible, and then take him to a drinking- 
place and fill him up with water. How- 
ever, we did not resort to this. 

We had washed at dawn in the cold 
lake. The rain had turned to snow in the 
night, and the mountains were covered 
with a fresh white coating. And then, at 
last, we were off, the wagons first, although 
we were soon to pass them. We had lifted 
the boats out of the water and put them 
lovingly in their straw again. And Mike 
and George formed the crew. The guides 
were ready with facetious comments. 

“Put up a sail!” they called. ‘Never 
give up the ship!” was another favorite. 
The Head, who has a secret conviction 
that he should have had his voice trained, 
warbled joyously: 


“Tl stick to the ship, lads; 
You save your lives. 
I’ve no one to love me; 
You’ve children and wives.” 


And so, still in the cool of the morning, 
our long procession mounted the rise which 
some great glacier deposited ages ago at the 
foot of what is now Bowman Lake. We 
turned longing eyes back as we left the 
lake to its winter ice and quiet. For never 
again, probably, will it be ours. We have 
given its secret to the world. 

At two o’clock, we found a ranger’s 
cabin and rode into its enclosure for 
luncheon. Breakfast had been early, and 
we were very hungry. We had gone long 
miles through the thick and silent forest, 
and now we wanted food. We wanted 
food more than we wanted anything else 
in the world. We sat in a circle on the 
ground and talked about food. 

And, at last, the chuck-wagon drove in. 
It had had a long, slow trip. We stood 
up and gave a hungry cheer, and then— 
Bill was gone! Some miles back he had 
halted the wagon, got out, taken his bed 
on his back, and started toward civiliza- 


tion afoot. We stared blankly at the 
teamster. 
“Well,”’ we said; ‘‘what did he say?” 
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“All he said to me was, ‘So long, 
said the teamster. 

And that was all there was to it. So 
there we were in the wilderness, far, far 
from a cook. The hub of our universe 
had departed. Or, to make the figure 
modern, we had blown out a tire. And we 
had no spare one. 

I made my declaration of independence 
at once. I could cook; but I would not 
cook for that outfit. There were too 
many; they were too hungry. Besides, I 
had come on a pleasure-trip, and the idea 
of cooking for fifteen men and thirty-one 
horses was too much for me. I made some 
cocoa and grumbled while I made it. We 
lunched out of tins and in savage silence. 
When we spoke, it was to impose horrible 
punishments on the defaulting cook. We 
hoped he would enjoy his long walk back 
to Civilization without food. 

Food!” answered one of the boys. 
“He s got plenty cached in that bed of his, 
all right. What you should have done,” 
he said to the teamster, “was to take his 
bed from him and let him starve.” 

In silence we finished our luncheon; 


I Got the Job! 
“I’m to be Manager of my Department starting Monday. The boss said he had 


been watching all the men. When he found I had been studying at home with the 
International Correspondence Schools he knew I had right in me—that I 


was bound to make good. Now we 
can move over to that house on Oakland 
Avenue and you can have a maid and 
take things easy. I tell you, Nell, taking 
that course with the I. C. S. was weal 
best thing I ever did.” 


Spare-time study with the I. C. S. is winning 
promotions for thousands of men and bringing 
happiness to thousands of homes all over the 
world. In offices, shops, stores, mines, mills 
and on railroads, I. C, S. trained men are 
stepping up to big jobs, over the heads of 
older men, past those whose only qualification 
is long service. 


Get busy right now and put yourself in line 
for promotion, You can do it in spare time in 
your own home through the l. C. S., just as 
nearly two million men have done in the last 
twenty-five years, just as more than 100,000 
men are doing today. 


The first step these men took was to mark 
and mail this coupon. Make your start the 
same way—and make it right now. 
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Press your trousers EVERY DAY 
ot your life for less than 1 month's 
tailor’s pressin and look spic 
and span AL Leahey’s 


Press 
(U.S. Letters Patent No. 1,112,922) 


makes a perfect knife-like crease 
in 15 minutes. Complete press 
ing in 2 to 3 hours. A Creaser, 
Presser, Stretcher and Hanger com- 
bined in one. 

Preserve your more 
hot irons to make shiny “ and 
the inal fibre of the: cloth. 


A Lifetime’s 
month 


Use the H LESS method—firss 
cost is the only cost. Weight 20 oz. 
Of finest waterproof nanila bre 


Wonderful Money-Saver 


—no operating cost—cuts out all 
tailors bills and saves trousers. 
Trousers pressed while you sleep 

or travel. West Point Siete an aul 
use Heatless method. 

New Trousers for Old 
Th. HEATLESS method—no scorching i:on—makes 
your trousers look like new daily. Average cost 1ca 
month. Money back if you want it. That's fair, isn't it? 
At Your Dealer's the Coupon 

untry taken by storm 


One dealer sells 36,000. 
Dealers — 


—nothing like it since the cabety razor. 


write at once. 


10 Days’ Free Trial Guaranteed 
Auto Vacuum Freezer Co. 49A W. Broadway, New York City 
(Trouser Press Dept.) 


Enclosed find $1; for which please send me 
Leahey’s H HEATLESS Press. pera the 
end of 10 days I do not wish to k I will return 
it to you and you will return my do 
ese 


"Be A Traffic. 
Manager 


Over a half million ohippere need men 
@ who know how to route shipments, ob- 
tain shortest mileage and quickest de- 
liveries; how to ify goods and ob- 
St tain lowest rates, These are two vital 

factors in business competition. The 
man who ean classify commodities and figure rout- 
ings most economically can name practically his own 

y. Concerns gladly pay competent en 


$35 to $100 a Week 


Many pay Geol more, because the knowledge 
of a Train Expert saves them many times 
salary. Train’ to enter this new, uncrowded 


profession. Positions are permanent; work i is pleas- 
ant; salary is large. Give yourself a chance. 


We Train You By Mail 


in your spare time—at home—while holding your 
present position. The LaSalie Cosree é is endorsed by 
railroads and big everywh at 
ran 
White at once for Bie Bree Trathe ook and full de: 
Wew send you a aie book— 
“Ten Years Promotion In One” FREE 
A prominent business man said—‘‘It would Py 
every ambitious person to get this book ~—— => it 
cost him $5.00.” Free with literature explaining how 
easily you can quality for a Big Traffic job, 
LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, 


“The World's Greatest Extension U: 
Dept.656-C 
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The Pmt ie a Hundred Uses 
Your chance to try this excel- 
lent Talcum Powder during the 

Week Beginning May 21st 

National Air-Float Week 
You can pick out quickly the 
stores which carry Air-Float 
because they'll have 
it on display all week. 

Assorted Odors: 

Rose, Wistaria, Cory- 

lopsis, Lilac, Violet. 

Also Borated, Baby 

Talc and Flesh Tint. 

Handsome Pound 

Can 25c 

At Your Dealer’s 


Talcum Puff Co. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Send your boy or girl to 
one of these better schools 


Are your children making all the progress in 
their studies that you would wish? 

Are their environments and associations such 
as to bring out their best qualities—personal 
and social, as well as educational? 

Are they receiving the specialized instruc- 
tion that will safeguard them from the indi- 
vidual inattention that is often the by-product 
of group training? 

Are they developing individuality where 
they are? 

Colleges and universities, preparatory 
schools for both boys and girls, military 
schools, vocational schools, specialized schools 
of ali kinds,—all are described in Cosmo- 
politan’s pages. 

And if the special school you want is not in 
Cosmopolitan this month, consult Cosmopoli- 
tan’s Educational Department. It will furnish 
you complete and reliable information about 
the good schools of America. 

Many thousands of people consult Cosmopolitan's 
Educational Department every year and are helped 
to the choice of the right schools for their children. 
The service is free; it is conducted for the benefit of 
Cosmopolitan readers. 

From among these a scope of better schools and the 
many more on file in Cosmopolitan’s Educational De- 
partment, surely there is a school for your children. 

Cosmopolitan’s Educational Dept. 


119 West 4oth Street, New York City 


STAMMERING 


Is a ner~ous habit and can be properly treated only by trained — Valu- 
able instr.ctive facts based on 30 years’ of practice are given in Booklet *Ques- 
tions and Auswers About Stammering”’ by Dr. Dr Fo A. Bryant. Osll or send for 
free copy. See also May Cosmopolitan, page 135 for interesting data. 
N. Y. School for Stammering, 26 C W. 40th § St., N. ¥.C. 


REDUCE YOUR FLESH 


Wear my famous Rubber Garments and your super- 
@uous flesh will disappear. 


EANNE WALTER’S 
RUBBER GARMENTS 


For Men and Women 
Cover the entire body or any part. The 
safe and quick way to reduce by perspi- 
ration. Endorsed by leading physicians 
FROWN ERADICATOR .......... Been 
CHIN REDUCER 


Also Union Bui ite, Stockings, Jackets, 
purpose of the flesh anywhere desired. In- 
valuable to those suffering from rheumatism. 

Send for free illustrated booklet. 


JEANNE C. WALTER 
Inventor and Patentee 

Billings Bldg. (4tb Floor) 

8. E. Cor. 84th St., Sth Ave., New York 


Bust Redneer, 

Price $5.00 

Rivde from Dr. Walter's DR. 

famous reducing rubber 
with coutil beck. 


| a man beside the trail. 


| in China, and was now a trapper. 


in silence, mounted our horses. In black 
and hopeless silence we rode on north, 
further and further from cooks and hotels 
and fabdles-d’héte. 

We rode for an hour—two hours. And, 
at last, sitting in a cleared spot, we saw 
He was the first 
man we had seen in days. He was sitting 
there quite idly. Probably that man to- 
day thinks that he took himself there on 
his own feet, of his own volition. We 
know better. He was directed there for 
our happiness. It was a direct act of 
Providence. For we rode up to him and 
said, 

“Do you know of any place where we 
can finda cook?” And this man, who had 
dropped from heaven, replied, 

“T am a cook.” 

So we put him on our extra saddle- 
horse and took him with us. He cooked 
for us with might and main, day and night, 
until the trip was over. And if you don’t 
believe this story, write to Norman Lee, 
Kintla, Montana, and ask him if it is true. 
What is more, Norman Lee could cook. 
He could cook on his knees, bending over, 
and backward. He had been in Cuba, 
in the Philippines, in the Boxer Rebellion 
Is now 


| a trapper, for, as I write this, Norman Lee 


is trapping marten and lynx on the upper 


| left-hand corner of Montana, in one of the 


empty spaces of the world. 

We were very happy. We caracoled— 
whatever that may be. We sang and 
whistled, and we rode. How we rode! 
We rode, and rode, and rode, and rode, 
and rode, and rode, and rode. And, at 
last, just when the end of endurance had 
come, we reached our night camp. 

Here and there upon the west side of 
Glacier Park are curious, sharply defined 
treeless places, surrounded by a border of 
forest. On Round Prairie, that night, we 
pitched our tents and slept the sleep of the 
weary, our heads pillowed on war-bags in 
which the heel of a slipper, the edge of a 
razor-case, a bottle of sunburn lotion, and 
the tooth-end of a comb made sleeping an 
adventure. 

It was cold. It was always cold at night. 
But, in the morning, we wakened to bril- 
liant sunlight, to the new cook’s breakfast, 
and to another day in the saddle. We 
were roused at dawn by a shrill yell. 

Startled, everyone leaped to the opening 
of his tent and stared out. It proved, 
however, not to be a mountain-lion, and 
was, indeed, nothing more than one of the 
packers struggling to get into a wet pair 
of socks, and giving vent to his irritation 
in a wild fury of wrath. 

As Pete and Bill Shea and Tom Farmer 
threw the diamond hitch over the packs 
that morning, they explained to me that 
all camp-cooks are of two kinds—the good 
cooks, who are evil of disposition, and the 
tin-can cooks, who only need a can-opener 
to be happy. But I lived to be able to 
refute that. Norman Lee was a cook, and 
he was also amiable. 

But that morning, in spite of the bright 
sunlight, started ill. For seven horses 
were missing, and before they were rounded 
up, the guides had ridden a good forty 
miles of forest and trail. But, at last, the 


wanderers were brought in and we were 
ready to pack. 

On a pack-horse there are two sets of 
rope. There is a sling-rope, twenty or 
twenty-five feet long, and a lash-rope, 
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which should be thirty-five feet long. The 
sling-rope holds the side pack; the top 
pack is held by the’ lash-rope and the 
diamond hitch. When a cow-puncher on 
a bronco yells for a diamond, he does not 
refer to a jewel. He means a lash-rope. 
When the diamond is finally thrown, the 
packer puts his foot against the horse’s 
face and pulls. The packer pulls, and 
the horse grunts. If the packer pulls a 
shade too much, the horse bucks, and there 
is an exciting time in which everybody 
clears and the horse has the field—every- 
one, that is, but Joe, whose duty it was to 
be on the spot in dangerous moments. 
Generally, however, by the time he got 
his camera set up and everything ready, 
the bucker was feeding placidly and the 
excitement was over. 

We rather stole away from Round Prairie 
that morning. A settler had taken ad- 
vantage of a clearing some miles away to 
sow a little grain. When our seven truants 
were found that brilliant morning, they 
had eaten up practically the grain field 
and were lying gorged in the center of it. 

So “we folded our tents like the Arabs, 
and as silently stole away.” (This has 
to be used in every camping-article, and 
this seems to be a good place for it.) 

We had come out onto the foot-hills 
again on our way to Kintla Lake. Again 
we were near the Flathead, and beyond 
it lay the blue and purple of the Kootenai 
Hills. The Kootenais on the left, the 
Rockies on the right, we were traveling 
north in a great flat basin. 

The meadow lands were full of flowers. 
There was rather less Indian paint-brush 
than on the east side of the park. We 
were too low for much bear-grass. But 
there were masses everywhere of June roses, 
true forget-me-nots, and larkspur. And 
everywhere in the burnt areas was the 
fireweed, that phenix plant that springs up 
from the ashes of dead trees. 

There were indeed trees, flowers, birds, 
fish—everything but fresh meat. We had 
had no fresh meat since the first day out. 
And now my soul revolted at the sight of 
bacon. I loathed all ham with a deadly 
loathing. I had eaten canned salmon until 
I never wanted to see it again. Andour 
provisions were getting low. 

Just to the north, where we intended to 
camp, was Starvation Ridge. It seemed 
to be an ominous name. 

Norman Lee knew a man somewhere 
within a radius of one hundred miles— 
they have no idea of distance there—who 
would kill a forty-pound calf if we would 
send him word. But it seemed rather too 
much veal. We passed it up. 

On and on, a hot day, a beautiful trail, 
but no water. No little rivulets crossing 
the path, no icy lakes, no rolling cataracts 
from the mountains. We were tanned a 
blackish purple. We were saddle-sore. 
One of the guides had a bottle of liniment 
for saddle-gall and suggested rubbing it 
on the saddle. Packs slipped and were 
tightened. The mountain panorama un- 
rolled slowly to our right. And all day 
long the boatmen struggled with the most 
serious problem yet, for the wagon-trail 
was now hardly good enough for horses. 

Where the trail turned off toward the 
mountains and Kintla Lake, we met a 
solitary horseman. He had ridden sixty 
miles down and sixty miles back to get his 
mail. There is a sort of R. F. D. in this 
corner of the world, but it is not what I 
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should call in active operation. It was 
then August, and there had been just two 
mails since the previous Christmas! 

Aside from the Geological Survey, very 
few people, except an occasional trapper, 
have ever seen Kintla Lake. It lies, like 
Bowman Lake, in a recess in the moun- 
tains. We took some photographs of 
Kintla Peak, taking our boats to the upper 
end of the lake for the work. They are, 
so far as I can discover, the only photo- 
graphs ever taken of this great mountain 
which towers, like Rainbow, a mile or so 
above the lake. 

Across from Kintla, there is a magni- 
ficent range of peaks without any name 
whatever. The imagination of the Geo- 
logical Survey seemed to die after Starva- 
tion Ridge; at least, they stopped then. 
Kintla is a curious lemon-yellow color, 
a great, flat wall tapering to a point and 
frequently hidden under a cap of clouds. 

But Kintla Lake is a disappointment to 
the fisherman. With the exception of one 
of the guides, who caught a four-pound 
bull-trout there, repeated whippings of the 
lake with the united rods and energies of 
the entire party failed to bring a single 
strike. No fish leaped of an evening; 
none lay in the shallows along the bank. 
It appeared to be a dead lake. I have a 
strong suspicion that that guide took away 
Kintla’s only fish, and left it without hope 
of posterity. 

We rested at Kintla—for a strenuous 
time was before us—rested and fasted. 
For supplies were now very low. Starva- 
tion Ridge loomed over us, and starvation 
stared us in the face. We had counted 
on trout, and there were no trout. That 
night, we supped off our last potatoes and 
off cakes made of canned salmon browned 
in butter. Breakfast would have to be a 
repetition minus the potatoes. We were 
just a little low in our minds. 

The last thing I saw that night was the 
cook’s shadowy figure as he crouched 
working over his camp-fire. 

And we wakened in the morning to 
catastrophe. In spite of the fact that we 
had starved our horses the day before, in 
order to keep them grazing near camp that 
night, they had wandered. Eleven were 
missing, and eleven remained missing. 
Up the mountain slopes and through the 
woods the wranglers rode like madmen, 
only to come in on dejected horses with 
failure written large all over them. One- 
half of the saddlers were gone; my Angel 
had taken wings and flown away. 

We sat dejectedly on the bank and 
fished those dead waters. We wrangled 
among ourselves. Around us was the 
forest, thick and close save for the tiny 
clearing, perhaps forty feet by forty feet. 
There was no open space, no place to walk, 
nothing to do but sit and wait. 

At last, some of us in the saddle and some 
afoot, we started. It looked as though 
the walkers might have a.long hike. But 
some time about midday there was a 
sound of wild cheering behind us, and the 
wranglers rode up with the truants. 
They had been far up on the mountainside. 

It is curious how certain comparatively 
unimportant things stand out about such 
a trip as this. Of Kintla itself, I have no 
very vivid memories. But standing out 
very sharply is that figure of the cook 
crouched over his dying fire, with the black 
forest all about him. There is a picture, 
too, of a wild deer that came down to the 
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edge of the lake to drink as we sat in the 
first boat that had ever been on Kintla 
Lake, whipping a quiet pool. And there 
is a clear memory of the assistant cook, 


| the college boy who was taking his vaca- 


tion in the wilds, whistling the Dvorak 
““Humoresque” as he dried the dishes on 
a piece of clean sacking. 

It was now approaching time for Bob’s 
great idea to materialize. For this, and 
to this end, had he brought the boats on 
their strange land-journey—such a journey 
as, I fancy, very few boats have ever had 
before. 

The project was, as I think I have said, 
to run the unknown reaches of the North 
Fork of the Flathead from the Canadian 
border to the town of Columbia Falls. 

“The idea is this,” Bob had said: “It’s 
never been done before, do you see? It 
makes the trip unusual and all that.” 

“Makes it unusually risky,” I had 
observed. 

“Well, there’s a risk in pretty nearly 
everything,” he had replied blithely. 
“There’s a risk in crossing a city street, 
for that matter. Riding these horses is a 
risk, if you come to that. Anyhow, it 
would make a good story.’ 

So that is why I did it. 
story: 

We were headed now for the Flathead 
just south of the Canadian line. To reach 
the river, it was necessary to take the boats 
through a burnt forest, without a trail of 
any sort. They leaped and plunged as 
the wagon scrambled, jerked, careened, 
stuck, detoured, and finally got through. 
There were miles of such going—heart- 
breaking miles—and at the end we paused 
at the top of a sixty-foot bluff and looked 
down at the river. 

Now, I like water in a tub or drinking- 
glass or under a bridge. I am very keen 
about it. But I like still water, quiet, 
well-behaved, stay-at-home water. The 
North Fork of the Flathead River is a 
riotous, debauched, and highly erratic 
stream. It staggers in a series of wild 
zigzags for a hundred miles of waterway 
from the Canadian border to Columbia 
Falls, our destination. And that hundred 
miles of whirlpools, jagged rocks, and swift 


And this is the 


| and deadly cafions we were to travel. 


i turned around and looked at the Family. 
It was my ambition that had brought them 
to this. We might never again meet, as a 
whole. We were sure to get to Columbia 
Falls, but not at all sure to get there in the 
boats. I looked at the boats; they were, 
I believe, stout river-boats. But they were 
small. Undeniably, they were very small. 

The river appeared to be going about 
ninety miles an hour. There was one 
hope, however. Perhaps they could not 
get the boats down over the bluff. It 
seemed a foolhardy thing even to try. I 
suggested this to Bob. But he replied, 
rather tartly, that he had not brought 
those boats at the risk of his life through 
all those miles of wilderness to have me 
fail him now. 

He painted the joys of the trip. He 
expressed so strong a belief in them that 
he said that he himself would ride with the 


| outfit, thus permitting most of the Family 


in the boats that first day. He said the 
river was full of trout. I expressed a 
strong doubt that any trout could live in 
that stream and hold their own. I felt 


that they had all been washed down years 
) ago. And again I looked at the Family. 
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Because I knew what would happen. 
The Family would insist on going along. 
It was not going to let mother take this risk 


alone; it was going to drown with her if 
necessary. 

The Family jaws were set. They were 
going. 


The entire outfit lowered the wagon by 
roping it down. There was one delicious 
moment when I thought boats and all 
were going over the edge. But the ropes 
held. Nothing happened. 

They put the boats in the water. 

I had one last rather pitiful thought as I 
took my seat in the stern of one of them. 

“This is my birthday,” I said wistfully. 
“Tt’s rather a queer way to spend a birth- 
day, I think.” 

But this was met with stern silence. I 
was to have my story whether I wanted 
it or not. 

Yet once in the river, the excitement got 
me. I had run brief spells of rapids before. 
There had been a gasp or two and it was 
over. But this was to be a prolonged four 
days’ gasp, with intervals only to sleep 
at night. 

Fortunately for all of us, it began rather 
quietly. The current was swift, so that, 
once out into the stream, we shot ahead as 
if we had been fired out of a gun. But, for 
all that, the upper reaches were compara- 
tively free of great rocks. Friendly little 
sandy shoals beckoned to us. The water 
was shallow. But, even' then, I noticed 
what afterward I found was to be a de- 
lusion of the entire trip. 

This was the impression of riding down- 
hill. I do not remember now how much 
the Flathead falls per mile. I have an 
impression that it is ninety feet, but as 
that would mean a drop of nine thousand 
feet, or almost two miles, during the trip, 
I must be wrong somewhere. It was six- 
teen feet, perhaps. 

But hour after hour, on the straight 
stretches, there was that sensation, on 
looking ahead, of staring down a toboggan- 
slide. It never grew less. And always I 
had the impression that just beyond that 


glassy slope the roaring meant an un- 


charted falls—and destruction. It never 
did. 

The outfit, following along the trail, was 
to meet us at night and have camp ready 
when we appeared—if we appeared. Only 
a few of us could use the boats. George 
Locke in one, Mike Shannon in the other, 
could carry two passengers each. For 
the sake of my story, I was to take the 
entire trip; the others were to alternate. 

I donot know, but I am very confident 
that no other woman has ever taken this 
trip. I am fairly confident that no other 
men have ever taken it. We could find 
no one who had heard of it being taken. 
All that we knew was that it was the North 
Fork of the Flathead River, and that if 
we stayed afloat long enough, we would 
come out at Columbia Falls. The boat- 
men knew the lower part of the river, 
but not the upper two-thirds of it. 

Now that it is over, I would not give up 
my memory of that long run for anything. 
It was one of the most unique experiences 
in a not uneventful career. It was beau- 
tiful always, terrible occasionally. There 
were dozens of places each day where the 
boatmen stood up, staring ahead for the 
channel, while the boats dodged wildly 
ahead. But always these skilful pilots 
of ours found a way through. And so 
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fast did we go that the worst places were 
always behind us before we had time to be 
really terrified. 

The Flathead River in these upper 
reaches is fairly alive with trout. On the 
second day, I think it was, I landed a bull- 
trout that weighed nine pounds, and got it 
with a six-ounce rod. I am very proud of 
that. I have eleven different pictures of 
myself holding the fish up. There were 
trout everywhere. The difficulty was to 
stop the boat long enough to get them. 
In fact, we did not stop, save in an oc- 
casional eddy in the midst of the torrent. 
We whipped the stream as we flew along. 
Under great boulders, where the water 
seethed and roared, under deep cliffs where 
it flew like a mill-race, there were always 


It was frightful work for the boatmen. 
It required skill every moment. There 
was not a second in the day when they 
could relax. Only men trained to river- 
rapids could have done it, and few, even, 
of these. To the eternal credit of George 
ba Mike, we got through. It was nothing 


On the evening of the first day, in the 
dusk which made the river doubly treach- 
erous, we saw our camp-fire far ahead. 

With the going-down of the sun, the 
river had grown cold. We were wet with 
spray, cramped from sitting still and hold- 
ingon. But friendly hands drew our boats 
to shore and helped us out. 


The conclusion of Tenting To-night 
will appear in July Cosmopolitan. 


. Beyond 


(Continued from page 35) 


sleep, and when she was called, there was 
a letter from Fiorsen on the tray with 
her tea. 


Gyp: 

I am not a baby-stealer like your father. 
The law gives me the right to my own child. 
But swear to give up your lover, and the baby 
shall come back to you at once. If you do not 

ive him up, I will take her away out of Eng- 

d. Send me an answer to this post-office, 
and do not let your father try any tricks upon 
me. 

GusTAV FIORSEN. . 


Beneath was written the address of a 
West End post-office. 

When Gyp had finished reading, she went 
through some moments of such mental 
anguish as she had never known, but— 
just as when Betty first told her of the 
stealing—her wits and wariness came 
quickly back. Had he been drinking 
when he wrote that letter? She could al- 
most fancy that she smelled brandy, but 
it was so easy to fancy what one wanted 
to. She read it through again—this time, 
she felt almost sure that it had been dic- 
tated to him. If he had composed the 
wording himself, he would never have re- 
sisted a gibe at the law, or a gibe at him- 
self for thus safeguarding her virtue. It 
was Rosek’s doing. Her anger flamed up 
anew. Since they used such mean, cruel 
ways, why need she herself be scrupulous? 
She sprang out of bed and wrote: 


How could you do such a brutal thing? At 
all events, let the darling have her nurse. It’s 
not like you to let a little child suffer. Betty 
will be ready to come the minute you send for 
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her. As for myself, you must give me time to 
decide. I will let you know within two days. 
Gyp. 


When she had sent this off, and a tele- 
gram to her father at Newmarket, she read 
Fiorsen’s letter once more, and was more 
than ever certain that it was Rosek’s 
wording. And, suddenly, she thought of 
Daphne Wing, whom her father had seen 
coming out of Rosek’s house. Through 
her there might be a way of getting news. 
She seemed to see again the girllying so 
white and void of hope when robbed by 
death of her own just-born babe. Yes; 
surely it was worth trying. 

An hour later, her cab stopped before 
the Wagge’s door in Frankland Street. 
But just as she was about ro ring the bell, 
a voice from behind her said: 

“Allow me; I have a key. What may 
I— Oh, it’s you!” She turned. Mr. 
Wagge, in professional habiliments, was 
standing there. ‘Come in; come in,” 
said. “I was wondering whether per- 
haps we shouldn’t be seeing you after 
what’s transpired.” 

Hanging his tall black hat, craped nearly 
to the crown, on a knob of the mahogany 
stand, he said huskily, 

“T did think we’d seen the last of that,” 
and opened the dining-room door. ‘Come 
in, ma’am. We can put our heads to- 
gether better in here.” 

In that too well remembered room, the 
table was laid with a stained white cloth, a 
cruet-stand, and bottle of Worcestershire 
sauce. The little blue bowl was gone, so 
that nothing now marred the harmony of 
red and green. Gyp said quickly, 

“Doesn’t Daph—Daisy live at home, 
then, now?” 

The expression on Mr. Wagge’s face 
was singular; suspicion, relief, and a sort 
of craftiness were blended with that fur- 
tive admiration which Gyp seemed al- 
ways to excite in him. 

“Do I understand that you—er—— 

“T came to ask if Daisy would do some- 
thing for me.’ 

Mr. Wagge blew his nose. 

“You didn’t know—” he began again. 

“Ves; I dare say she sees my husband, 
if that’s what you mean; and I don’t 
mind—he’s nothing to me now.” 

Mr. Wagge’s face became further com- 
plicated by the sensations of a husband. 

“Well,” he said, “‘it’s not to be wondered 
at, perhaps, in the circumstances. I’m 
sure I always thought——” 

Gyp interrupted swiftly. 

“Please, Mr. Wagge—please! 
give me Daisy’s address?” 

Mr. Wagge remained a moment in deep 
thought; then he said, in a gruff, jerky 
voice: 

“Seventy-three Comrade Street, So’o. 
Up to seeing him there on Tuesday, I 
must say I cherished every hope. Now 
I’m sorry I didn’t strike him—he was too 
quick for me—’ He had raised one of 
his gloved hands and was sawing it up and 
down. The sight of that black object 
cleaving the air nearly made Gyp scream, 
her nerves were so on edge, “It’s her 
blasted independence—I beg pardon— 
but who wouldn’t?” he ended suddenly. 

Gyp passed him. 

“Who wouldn’t?” she heard his voice 
behind her. “I did think she’d have run 
straight this time—”’ And while she 
was fumbling at the outer door, his red, 
pudgy face, with its round gray beard, 
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*‘Solenne in quest’ ora”’ 
from 
La Forza DEL Destino 


by MR. KARL JORN, and 
MR. ARTHUR MIDDLETON 
of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company 
New York City 


Messrs. Jorn and Middleton have given a wonderful 
performance of the superb duet, “Solenne in quest’ ora.” 
Their performance is literally Re-created by 


The NEW EDISON 


**The Phonograph with a Soul” 


Messrs. Jorn and Middleton have sung this duet in direct com- 
parison with the New Edison’s Re-Creation of their performance. 
It was found impossible to detect their living voices from the 
New Edison’s Re-Creation thereof. The illustration on this page 
is from an actual photograph taken while this comparison was 
being made. 

Visit a licensed dealer in your vicinity and ask him to let you 
hear the Re-Creation of Jorn’s and Middleton’s voices. Also ask 
to hear the Re-created voices of Rappold, Matzenauer, Case, 
Zenatello, Urlus, Goritz and other great artists, who, by similar 
comparisons, have proved that the New Edison Re-creates their 
magnificent voices with literal fidelity and in a way that baffles 
the keenest ear to detect the original from the Re-Creation. 


Request the dealer to give you a complimentary copy of the 
new musical magazine “Along Broadway” 
Ask us for the booklet “‘ What the Critics Say.” The music critics of nearly five 
hundred of America’s principal newspapers concede in their own papers that 


the New Edison is incomparably superior to all other devices for the reproduc- 
tion of sound. 


THOMAS A. EDISON, Inc., Orange, N. J. 


NOTICE: Please do not ask our dealers to sell you Edison Re-Creations if you 
intend to attempt to play themon any other instrument than the New Edison. 
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protruded almost over her shoulder. “If 
you're going to see her, I hope you’1I——” 

Gyp was gone. In her cab she shivered. 
Once she had lunched with her father at 
a restaurant in the Strand. It had been 
full of Mr. Wagges. But, suddenly, she 
thought, “It’s hard on him, poor man!” 


XIII 


SEVENTY-THREE Comrade Street, Soho, 
was difficult to find; but, with the aid of 
a milk-boy, Gyp discovered the alley at 
last, and the right door. There her pride 
took sudden alarm, and but for the milk- 
boy’s eyes fixed on her while he let out 
his professional howl, she might have fled. 
A plump white hand and wrist emerging 
took the can, and Daphne Wing’s voice 
said, 

“Oh, where’s the cream?” 

“Ain’t got none.” 

“Oh! I told you always—two penny- 
worth at twelve o’clock.” 

“Two penn’orth.”” The boy’s eyes gog- 
gled. 

“Didn’t’ you: want to speak to her, 


miss?”’ He beat the closing door. ‘“Lidy 
wants to speak to you! Good-mornin’, 
miss.” 


The figure of Daphne Wing in a blue 
kimono was revealed. Her eyes peered 
round at Gyp. 

Oh!” she said. 

““May I come in?” 

“Oh, yes! Oh, do! I’ve been practis- 
ing. Oh, I am glad to see you!” 

In the middle of the studio, a little 
table was laid for two. Daphne Wing 
went up to it, holding in one hand the 
milk-can and in the other a short knife, 
with which she had evidently been open- 
ing oysters. Placing them on the table, 
she turned round to Gyp. Her face was 
deep pink, and so was her neck, which 
ran V-shaped down into the folds of her 
kimono. Her eyes, round as _ saucers, 
met Gyp’s, fell, met them again. She 
said: 

“Oh, Mrs. Fiorsen, I am glad! I really 
am. I wanted you so much to see my 
room—do you like it? How did you 
know where I was?” She looked down 
and added: ‘‘I think I’d better tell 
you. Mr. Fiorsen came here, and, since 
then, I’ve seen him at Count Rosek’s— 
and—and——”’ 

“Yes; but don’t trouble to tell me, 
please.” 

Daphne Wing hurried on. 

“Of course, I’m quite mistress of my- 
self now.” Then, all at once, the uneasy 
woman-of-the-world mask dropped from 
her face and she seized Gyp’s hand. ‘Oh, 
Mrs. Fiorsen, I shall never be like you!” 

With a little shiver, Gyp said: 

“T hope not.” Her pride rushed up in 
her. How could she ask this girl any- 
thing? She choked back that feeling, and 
said stonily: “Do you remember my 
baby? No, of course; you never saw her. 
He and Count Rosek have just taken her 
away from me.” 

Daphne Wing convulsively squeezed 
the hand of which she had possessed 
herself. 

“Oh, what a wicked thing! When?” 

“Yesterday afternoon.” 

“Oh, I am glad I haven’t seen him since! 
Oh, I do think that was wicked! Aren’t 
you dreadfully distressed?’’ The least of 
smiles played on Gyp’s mouth. Daphne 
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Wing burst forth: “D’you know— I 
think—I think your self-control is some- 
thingawful. Itfrightensme. Ifmy baby 
had lived and been stolen like that, I 
should have been half dead by now.” 

Gyp answered stonily as ever, 

“Yes; I want her back, and I won- 
dered——”’ 

Daphne Wing clasped her hands. 

“Oh, I expect I can make him—’” She 
stopped, confused, then added hastily, 
‘Are you sure you don’t mind?” 

“T shouldn’t mind if he had fifty loves. 
Perhaps he has.” 

Daphne Wing uttered a little gasp; then 
her teeth came down rather viciously on 
her lower lip. 

“T mean him to do what I want now, 
not what he wants me. That’s the only 
way when you love. Oh, don’t smile like 
that, please; you do make me feel so—un- 
certain.” 

“When are you going to see him next?” 

Daphne Wing grew very pink. 

“T don’t know. He might be coming 
intolunch, You see, it’s not as if he were 
a stranger, is it?” Casting up her eyes a 
little, she added: ‘‘He won’t even let me 
speak your name; it makeshim mad. That’s 
why I’m sure he still loves you; only, his 
love is so funny.” And, seizing Gyp’s 
hand: “I shall never forget how good 
you were tome. Ido hope you—you love 
somebody else.’”’ Gyp pressed those 
damp, clinging fingers, and Daphne Wing 
hurried on: “I’m sure your baby’s a 
darling. How you must be suffering! 
You look quite pale. But it isn’t any 
good suffering. I learned that.” 

Her eyes lighted on the table, and a 
faint ruefulness came into them, as if she 
were going to ask Gyp to eat the oysters. 

Gyp bent forward and put her lips to 
the girl’s forehead. 

“Good- by, My baby would thank you 
if she knew.” 

And she turned to go. She heard a 
sob. Daphne Wing was crying; then, 
before Gyp could speak, she struck herself 
on the throat, and said, in a strangled 
voice: 

“Tha—that’s idiotic! I—I haven’t cried 
since—since, you know. I—I’m perfect 
mistress of myself; only, I—only—I sup- 
pose you reminded me— I never cry!” 

Those words and the sound of a hic- 
cough accompanied Gyp down the alley 
to her cab. 

When she got back to Bury Street, she 
found Betty sitting in the hall with her 
bonnet on. She had not been sent for, 
nor had any reply come from Newmarket. 
Gyp could not eat, could settle to nothing. 
She went up to her bedroom to get away 
from the servants’ eyes, and went on me- 
chanically with a frock of little Gyp’s she 
had begun on the fatal morning Fiorsen 
had come back. Every other minute she 
stopped to listen to sounds that never 
meant anything, Went a hundred times to 
the window to look at nothing. Betty, 
too, had come up-stairs, and was in the 
nursery opposite; Gyp could hear her 
moving about restlessly among her house- 
hold gods. Presently, those sounds ceased 
and, peering into the room, she saw the 
stout woman still in her bonnet, sitting 
on a trunk, with her back turned, uttering 
heavy sighs. Gyp stole back into her own 
room with a sick, trembling sensation. If 
—if her baby really could not be recovered 
except by that sacrifice! If that cruel let- 
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ter were the last word, and she forced to 
decide between them! Which would she 
give up? Which follow—her lover or her 
child? 

She went to the window for air—the 
pain about her heart was dreadful. And, 
leaning there against the shutter, she 
felt quite dizzy from the violence of a 
struggle that refused coherent thought or 
feeling, and was just a dumb pull of in- 
stincts, both so terribly strong—how ter- 
ribly strong she had not till then per- 
ceived. 

Her eyes fell on the picture that remind- 
ed her of Bryan; it seemed now to have no 
resemblance—none. He was much too 
real, and loved, and wanted, Less than 
twenty-four hours ago, she had turned a 
deaf ear to his pleading that she should go 
to him forever. How funny! Would she 
not rush to him now—go when and where 
he liked? Ah, if only she were back in his 
arms! Never could she give him up— 
never! But then in her ears sounded the 
cooing words, “Dear mum!” Her baby— 
that tiny thing—how could she give her 
up, and never again hold close and kiss 
that round, perfect little body, that grave 
little dark-eyed face? 

The roar of London came in through the 
open window. So much life, so many peo- 
ple—and not a soul could help! She left 
the window and went to the cottage- 
piano she had there, out of Winton’s way. 
But she only sat with arms folded, looking 
at the keys. The song that girl had sung 
at Fiorsen’s concert—song of the broken 
heart—came back to her. 

No, no; she couldn’t—couldn’t! It was 
to her lover she would cling. And tears 
ran down her cheeks. 

A cab had stopped below, but not till 
Betty came rushing in did she look up. 
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WHEN, trembling all over, she entered 
the dining-room, Fiorsen was standing by 
the sideboard, holding the child. 

He came straight up and put her into 
Gyp’s arms. 

“Take her,” he said, “and do what you 
will. Be happy.” 

Hugging her baby, close to the door as 
she could get, Gyp answered nothing. 
Her heart was in such a tumult that she 
could not have spoken a word to save her 
life; relieved, as one dying of thirst by 
unexpected water; grateful, bewildered, 
abashed, yet instinctively aware of some- 
thing evanescent and unreal in his altru- 
ism. Daphne Wing! What bargain did 
this represent? 

Fiorsen must have felt the chill of this 
instinctive vision, for he cried out: 

“Yes! You never believed in me; 
you never thought me capable of good! 
Why didn’t you?” 

Gyp bent her face over her baby to hide 
the quivering of her lips. 

“T am sorry—very, very sorry.” 

; Fiorsen came closer and looked into her 
ace. 

“By God, I am afraid I shall never for- 
get you—never!” 

Tears had come into his eyes, and Gyp 
watched them, moved, troubled, but still 
deeply mistrusting. 

He brushed his hand across his face; and 
the thought flashed through her: “He 
means me to see them! Ah, what a cyni- 
cal wretch I am!” 
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How Have Made 
Poor Men 


What I Have Done to Increase Men’s Earnings 
by Hundreds of Thousands of Dollars 


By -P. O. W. 


T HAS been my privilege to have made 
several men rich. Men who had been 
kicked and cuffed around by fate came to me 
almost without a dollar and are to-day in 
position to purchase all the good things of life. 
men have come to me when the world 
had classed them among life’s tragedies and I 
have helped put them on 
their feet—so they can 
now enjoy their remaining 
years in comfort. Young 
men just out of their teens 
—clerks, bookkeepers, la- 
borers, who felt that they 
were unlucky—that they 
had no future—that they 
would be plodders all their 
lives—have come to me 
with their troubles and I 
have taken great pleasure 
in being of service to them. 


I am anxious to be of help 
to others—I believe it is 
really my duty to human- 
ity that I make mention 
of thé methods through 
which I have accomplished 
so much. 

Every millionaire has his 
own pet secret of achieve- 
ment. Thomas A. Edison 
maintains that success is made up of two per 
cent inspiration and ninety-eight per cent 
perspiration, Andrew Carnegie has said that 
success in life depends upon forming the habit 
of thrift—saving money. Others tell us to 
prepare for the job ahead. And so it goes— 
every big man has his own particular formula 
for success. Mine, however, is different from 
any that I have ever heard of. Yet, it is so 
simple that anyone can put it into practice 
almost at once and the results, as I shall show 
later, are almost miraculous. 

In formulating my recipe for success I have 
taken into consideration what I learned from 
the thousands of men who have come to me. 
I believe I know what holds most men back. 
I believe I know what produces winners in the 
race for success. I am not propounding theo- 
ries—instead, I am stating actual, indisputable 
facts based upon real-life experiences. 

The one outstanding conclusion I have come 
to is that practically every living man has 
within himself every money-making quality— 
save one. I have found that most men have 
ideas—money-making ideas which they can- 
not at once use, but which they are planning 
to use “‘when the right time comes.” I have 
found that most men are ambitious—eager and 
anxious to get ahead. And I have found that 
most men are gifted with brains enough to make 
good when the right chance presents itself. 
Why is it then, that though we all possess 
practically every success quality, not more 
than one in ten thousand succeeds in a big 
way? The answer is simple. Most men are 
afraid—of themselves, others, of things. 
They have brilliant dl but they haven’t the 
force of will to put them over. If they need 
money to go into business for themselves, they 
are easily beaten in their efforts to get it. If 
they want more pay, they wait patiently for 
a little increase. If they have an important 


decision to make, they flounder around on the 
sea of uncertainty. They are fighting for success 


without the help of man’s greatest 


strong, inflexible, indomitable will. 
Let me cite a few instances to show what a 
strong will has meant to others: 
William F. Kay of San Francisco was out of a 
job, had, in fact, been out of work for some 
time. I came to him on the 13th of February 
when he was as deeply imbed- 
ded in gloom as he had ever 
been in his life. He was dis- 
couraged, disheartened, sick 
at heart. In a few moments’ 
talk, however, I showed him 
how to focus his energies in- 
stead of scattering them. 
Three days later he secured a 
position which he says he cer- 
tainly wouldn’t have even 
applied for previous to our 
conversation. He feels that 
the methods he used in secur- 
ing his position can be ap- 
plied in securing practically 
anything else he desires! 
ae H. Vance of Delanco, 
. J., says that the hints I 
pont him will gain him a po- 
sition paying him. $5000 a 
year, whereas now he is only 
getting $1000. Mr. C. Struble 
of Sandusky, Ohio, closed a 
$2000 deal shortly after I 
came to him. J. H. Lane of 
Richmond, Va., a life insur- 
ance agent, immediately went 
out and earned $300 after 
my visit with him. A famous 
efficiency engineer—a nationally known figure—says 
that he would not take $3000 for the information I 
gave him. He adds that a young man to whom he 
recommended me has increased his earnings just about 
800% during the past year. 
Mr. H. D. Ferguson of Hot Springs, Ark., increased his 
earnings from $40 to $90 a week ina remarkably short 
space of time after he began the study of the suggestions 
I gave him. But the most remarkable case of all is that 
of a young man who, three years ago was earning $30 
a week, and who now is worth $200,000 and increasing 
his fortune at the rate of $1000 aweek. He attributes 
his success to my help. 
Perhaps you will oa wholam. It will surprise 
you to know thatI am not an individual—but a 
book—*‘ Power of Will.”” I was written by Professor 
Frank Channing Haddock, a scientist whose name 
ranks with those of James, Bergson and Royce. 
Professor Haddock proved that will power can be 
developed just as easily as the muscles of the arm— 
by intelligent exercise, and he was able to set down 
the very methods by which anyone can develop the 
will, making it a bigger, stronger force each day. 
My publishers will gladly lend me to anyone for five days. 
It is not necessary to send any money in advance. Let me 
come into your home—let me talk to youas I have spoken 
to so many thousands of others. Then, if you aresatisied 
with what I tell you, send only $3 to the publisher. If not, 
merely send me back and you will owe nothing. When you 
receive me for examination, let me tell you about the law of 
great thinking—let me show you how to develop analytical 
power—how to perfectly concentrate onany how 
to guard against errors in thought—how to drive from the 
mind unwelcome thoughts—how to develop fearlessness— 
how to use the mind in sickness—how to acquire a domi- 
nating 
I am only a book, so a few doubters may scoff at the idea 
of my being able to help them. But the great mass of 
intelligent men and women will at least investigate for 
lves by g for me on approval. Over 200,000 
Kiet have read me and Wave praised me to the skies. 
en like Supreme Court Justice Parker, Wu Ting Fang, 
ex-U. S. Chinese Ambassador, Lieut.-Governor McKelvie 
of Nebraska, Asst. Postmaster-General Britt, General 
Manager Christeson of Wells Fargo Express Co., E. 
St. Elmo Lewis, Governor Arthur Capper of Kansas, and 
thousands of others, equally prominent, have read me and 
have said that I am the book every shou man and 
every old man, who wants to ounces, ould have. 
As a first step in will training, mail the coupon below, 
NOW—addressing ic to the Pelton Publishing Company, 
15-K Wilcox Block, Meriden, Conn., or just copy it on 
a postal card, or a letter. 
PELTON PUBLISHING COMPANY : 
15-K Wilcox Block, Meriden, Conn. 


I will examine a copy of ‘Power of Will,” at your risk. 
I agree to remit $3 or remail the book in 5 days. 
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GENUINE 
BLUE WHITE 
OUR 5 QUALITIES 


$97.60 Grade— Blue white 
in color, fair quality. 
$140.00 Grade — Extra blue 
white, good quality 
$188.00 Grade — ‘esselton 
blue white, sight perfect. 
$240.00 Grade— Roberts 
Victor steel blue,eye-perfect. 
$295.00 Grade — Violet 
steel blue or Jagersfontein, 
steel blue, absolutely perfect. 
See Catalogue for Detailed 
Description of These 
Grades. 


We Save You Cash 


A comparison will 


prove that we save you 
money no matter from what 
grade you select your dia- 
mond. We are direct im- 
porters, thus eliminating 
all wholesalers’ brokers’ and 
retailers’ profits. Send for a 
diamond and prove for your- 
self the enormous saving we | 


effect for you. 


Free Examination! 


Select any diamond 
from this ad or from our 
catalogue. We will ship 
it for your examination, 
entirely at our expense; 
without obligating you to 
buy unless you are con- 
vinced that the diamond 
we send is the greatest 
value you can possibly 
secure. No risk or cost on 
your part—you prove our 
claims it our expense. 


No. Bill 
This is a 
No. safety 
dia. carat at dia. car, at dia. 2 carat aie. leverself- 
Price tet ‘e comp CO’ 
$97.50 oo 50 grade. $21.28 97.60grade..$ 49. 75 $07.00 
140.00 40°00 0:00 
00 ** “00 * en. The 
240.00 00 
5.00 .00 


ountain 
pen man- 
ufactured. 


14K solid 


Money-Back 
In this Iron-Clad Money-Back 


contract we certify the carat weight, 
quality, colorand value of thediamond;: 

we agree to take back thediamond and 
mounting at any time and give you 
credit for the full price paid on any 
exchange you make: and you can re- money 
turn the and gat any 
bog = one year and we pay you back in cash 

ull price less 10%. 


published. 


|DIAMOND BOOK FREE! 


This book is the most valuable and 


gold, iridi- 


tration 


cut-glass, leather 


Be or letter will bring this book ~y you 
amend and without obligating you. 


L. BASCH & COMPANY 


Dept. K3510, State & Quincy Sts., CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
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80 to 100 
Words 

a Minute 
Blindfolded! 


The New Way 


Speed of 80 to 100 words 
a minute guaranteed. Ab- 
solute accuracy. Amazing 
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Fiorsen saw that thought pass, and mut- 
tering suddenly: 

“Good-by, Gyp! I am not all bad. J 
am not!” he tore the door open and was 
gone. 

That passionate “I am not!” saved Gyp 
from a breakdown. No; even at his high- 
est pitch of abnegation, he could not for- 
get himself. 

Relief, if overwhelming, is slowly real- 
ized; but when, at last, what she had es- 
caped and what lay before her were staring 
full in each other’s face, it seemed to her 


| that she must cry out and tell the whole 


~ me, I’ll come with you wherever you like. 


world of her intoxicating happiness. And 

the moment little Gyp was in Betty’s 

ony she sat down and wrote to Summer- 
ay: 


DARLING: 

I’ve had a fearful time. My baby was 
stolen by him while I was with you. He wrote 
me a letter saying that he would give her back 
tomeifIgave youup. But I found I couldn’t 
give you up, not even for my baby. And then, 
a few minutes ago, he brought her—none the 
worse. ‘To-morrow we shall all go down to 
Mildenham; but very soon, if you still want 
My 
father and Betty will take care of my treasure 
till we come back; and then, perhaps, the old 

house we saw—after all. Only—now is 
the time for you to draw back. Look into the 
future—look far! Don’t let any foolish pity— 
or honor—weigh with you; be utterly sure, I 
do beseech you.» I can just bear it now if I 
know it’s for your good. But afterward it’ll 
be too late. It would be the worst misery of 
all if I made you unhappy. Oh, make sure— 
make sure! I shall understand. I mean this 
with every bit of me. And now, good-night, 
and perhaps—good-by. Your 6 

YP. 


She read it over and shivered. Did she 
really mean that she could bear it if he 
drew back—if he did look far, far into the 
future, and decided that she was not worth 
the candle? Ah, but better now—than 
later. 

She closed and sealed the letter, and sat 
down to wait for her father. And she 
thought: ‘Why does one have a heart? 
Why is there in one something so much too 
soft?” 


Ten days later, at Mildenham sta- 
tion, holding her father’s hand, Gyp 
could scarcely see him for the mist be- 
fore her eyes. How good he had been 
to her all those last days since she told 
him that she was going to» take the 
plunge! Not a word of remonstrance or 
complaint. 

“Good-by, my love! Take care of 
yourself; wire from London, and again 
from Paris.” And, smiling up at her, he 
added, ‘He has luck; I had none.” 

The mist became tears, rolled down, fell 
on his glove. 

“Not too long out there, Gyp!” 

She pressed her wet cheek passionately 
to his. The train moved, but, so long as 
she could see, she watched him standing 
on the platform, waving his gray hat, then, 
in her corner, sat down, blinded with tears 
behind her veil. She had not cried when’ 
she left him the day of her fatal marriage; 
she cried now that she was leaving him to 
go to her incredible happiness. 

Strange! But her heart had grown 
since then. 


The next instalment of Beyond will 
appear in July Cosmopolitan. 
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The Gray Hair 


(Continued from page 91) 


“TY don’t think you did!” she blazed. 
“Furthermore, I don’t believe Bob has been 
drinking. And he didn’t talk as though 
he’d been drinking. And he wasn’t so 
anxious to speak to you, either. He merely 
wanted to know if you were in. 
excited, but he probably had good reason.” 

“What do you mean?” 

““Wouldn’t you be excited if you'd 
been through what he’s been through? 


He was | 


Why, you are excited! You're trembling! | 


The news about Mr. Tobey on top of last 
night’s excitement and all the other things 
—uncle, you're. positively haggard! 
You ought to go away for a rest. You 
ought not to stay in town where that aw- 
ful society— Uncle, why don’t you leave 
the city? Go up to our camp in Maine. 
They’d never think of looking for you 
there. And—and I’m afraid for you, uncle. 
Look at Mr. Tobey! Why, last night, he 
refused to contribute, and now—he’s gone! 
And you refused, and some one entered the 
house. You must go away.” 

He shook his head. 

“T’m not afraid. But about Allaire—if 
he hasn’t been drinking, he ought to see a 
doctor. He talked like an idiot.” 

She grew angry again. 

“Uncle, I won’t have you talking that 
way about him. If you'd only not lost your 
temper and said such abominable things to 
him, I could have spoken to him and found 
out what was the matter. Uncle, you’re 
just as worn out and tired as Bob. Won’t 
you leave town until this dreadful society 
is run to earth?’’ 

“Will you come with me?” he asked. 

She colored, but shook her head. 

“T can’t, uncle. If Bob should need 
me——”’ 

He flushed, too. 

‘In that case,” he said, ‘‘I shall hardly 
leave town.” He walked to the library 
door. “I am worn out,” he said. you'll 
have Maggie bring me up a little luncheon, 
I think I'll haveitinmyroom. And after 
that, please don’t disturb me. Of course, 
I may go out—I don’t know. You'll be 
at home?” 

“T don’t think so—all afternoon,” she 
said. “I—I may see Bob.” 

His eyes narrowed. 

Against my wishes?”’ 

‘*‘Against your wishes, uncle. I told 
you that if I thought Bob needed me—I 


think he does now. He was strange over- 


the telephone, and I know it wasn’t drink. 
I may telephone him. I want to see him.” 

If he felt any irritation, only his coldness 
showed it. 

“Very well, my dear. By the way, are 
the two alleged guardians outside?” 

She shook her head. 

“Reliefs came for them this morning, 
but later they sent in word that Mr. Hee- 
nan had decided that ‘they were needed 
elsewhere and were not needed here. They 
said that they’d be back, perhaps, later.” 

“Stupid boobies, anyway!” he comment- 
ed. “I can protect myself.” 

He passed through the door; she heard 
him stumble, and was at his side instantly, 
her strong, young arms round him. His 
face was ghastly white. 

“Uncle,” she cried; “uncle!” 

He breathed heavily a moment, then 

gently pushed her arms from about him. 
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“Tt’s nothing, my dear, nothing. My 
heart—the excitement—that’s all. I’m 
tired—a little rest, and I’ll be all right. 
Last night— I’m all right, my dear.” 

But she insisted on going to his room 
with him, and herself superintended the 
light luncheon he had wished for. 

Later, she tucked him into a huge arm- 
chair and left him with a book. Then she 
went down-stairs into the library. It was 
her intention to telephone Allaire and ask 
his advice about her uncle. She hesitated 
to call in a doctor without her uncle’s con- 
sent, for she feared that such a visit might 
make him more nervous, and she felt that 
his slight attack of faintness was due to 
nervousness. She decided to speak with 
Allaire. But her uncle’s door was open, 
and he would hear her talking. She deter- 
mined to telephone from the Martinette. 

Allaire and Blake had finished their 
drink. They had decided to carry out 
their first intention of investigating the re- 
sorts frequented by Casey Red, and had 
just summoned another taxi when Allaire 
saw Allison crossing the street. 

She did not see him until she was quite 
close, and then her face, which had been 
somber, lighted in a way that brought the 
blood racing to hic temples. 

“T was about to telephone you,” she 
said. ‘I’m glad. Uncle is—’ She be- 
came aware that Allaire was not alone and 
paused. Allaire beckoned to Blake and 
presented him. 

“You were going somewhere?” asked 
Allison. Her lover immediately dismissed 
the taxi. 

“Tt can wait,” he said. ‘‘What were 
you going to telephone me about, Allison? 
But you look tired. Let’s go inside.” 

They walked into the Martinette. 

“Blake was police commissioner until 
yesterday, Allison,’ said Allaire. ‘‘To- 
day, like myself, he is practically a ruined 
man, and we are working together on the 
problem that has wrecked us. But your 
uncle?” 

They had seated themselves in one of the 
public parlors, 

“‘He’s not well,” Allison answered. ‘His 
nerves—tell me: Why on earth did you 
want to know if he was at home—so impa- 
tiently? You didn’t have.a word for me. 
And uncle was furious. He said you’d 
been drinking, and—it upset him so that he 
almost fainted. Why did you do it?” 

Allaire hesitated. But Blake took up 
the question and answered it. 

“We saw a man in the Wilkins car,” he 
answered. ‘“‘He looked familiar to Al- 
laire. We decided that he wasn’t the Wil- 
kins chauffeur—you know that he was to 
receive a half-million and——” 

“Ves,” said Allison. 

“Well, the money wasn’t passed up-town. 
But down-town, it seems, the society got 
hold of it. The murderer had imperson- 
ated the Wilkins chauffeur and escaped 
without hindrance. We didn’t know that 
until just now, but it seemed that Allaire 
was right when he thought there was some- 
thing familiar about the driver of the car 
when we met him coming up-town. Any- 
way, it wasn’t Wilkins’ chauffeur. We 
gave chase, but he eluded us. Then Al- 
laire, thinking that perhaps the man was 
bound up-town to do some deviltry—he 
kidnaped Tobey and made one attempt on 
your uncle—Allaire thought that he might 
be planning some other attack against Mr. 
Courtney, and so phoned to make sure 
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that your uncle was at home. If he’d been 
out, we’d have joined him if we’d been able 
to learn where he was and done our best 
to protect him.” 

“Thank you,” said Allison. She smiled 
sweetly and gratefully upon the ex-com- 
missioner, and Allaire made up his mind 
that hereafter if there was any lying to be 
done to Allison, he’d do it himself. 

“So that’s why you were excited,” she 
said to Allaire. ‘And the man in the auto 
got completely away?” 

Allaire told her of the escape and gave a 
few more details that Heenan had told 
them over the telephone. Heenan had 
done this because it was more simple to 
confess dcfeat and ask them to keep silence 
toward any reporters than to let them guess 
part of the truth from what they had seen 
and done, and not feel bound to secrecy. 

Allison heard her lover through with 
suppressed excitement. When he finished, 

“Then the murderer came right up here 
—within a few rods of our house, and——do 
you suppose he lives near here?” she asked. 

“God knows,” said Allaire. “But your 
uncle?” 

“He’s ill,” she said. ‘‘Exhausted. He 
was brave last night, but to-day—after 
you telephoned—he’s gone to pieces. I 
want him to go to the country—to our 
Maine camp. But he won’t do that, be- 
cause I won’t go with him. And I won’t 
go with him while—” She paused, and 
glanced at Allaire with a blush that fin- 
ished the sentence. ‘So, I wanted to ask 
you if you think I’d better get a doctor 
for him?” 

Heenan had given Allaire a very brief 
sketch of the night’s happenings at the 
Courtney household, and now the lawyer 
demanded to know everything. Allison 
began with her adventure with the man 
who looked like her uncle and continued 
through to the present moment. Both 
men looked admiringly at her. Allaire 
took her hand and pressed it. 

“You brave girl!’ he said. He would 
have said more, but Blake interrupted. 

“Going back to the first event, Miss 
Courtney—you say that the man you took 
for your uncle had gray hair? How do. 
you know?” 

“He lifted his hat,” she replied, ‘‘and I 
saw his hair then.” 

“But you didn’t get close to him—close 
enough to touch him?” 

“Why, I don’t understand you! Why 
should I?’’ she added. 

“Oh, I guess I’m rattled, too,” smiled 
Blake. “But, really, I’d like to know, 
Miss Courtney, if you wore this coat you 
have on last night.” 

“T did,” she replied. 

“And do you know any gray-haired 
man? When did you have this coat brushed 
last, Miss Courtney?” 

“Well, Blake,” gasped Allaire, ‘don’t 
you think —” 

But his fiancée was impressed by Blake’s 
evident sincerity. 

“Why, I<don’t mind telling Mr. Blake, 
Bob,” he smiled. ‘‘Day before yester- 
day, it_came back from the tailor’s, where 
it had beétf cleaned and pressed.” 

“Thank you,” said Blake. “Well then, 
since the coat came back, have you seen 
any gray-haired man besides the one that 
looked like your uncle?” 

She pursed her lips. 

“Probably I have, but—I don’t remem- 
ber any.” (Continued on page 159) 
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“For heaven’s sake, Blake, what’s got 
into you?” demanded Allaire. “What 
have gray-haired men got to do with Miss 
Courtney?” 

“Nothing, I hope,” said Blake. “Ex- 
cuse me for such silly questions; I suppose 
that they were silly. I—I’m rattled, too. 
But—Miss Courtney, have I your permis- 
sion to ask you one more question?” 

“You have,” she answered. 

“Well, then, has any man been near 
enough to you—well, let us say, to put his 
arms around you since that coat——” 

“Oh, look here, Blake,” said Allaire, 

angrily: “T can’t permit ——” 

“Mr. Blake isn’t insinuating that ay 
men embrace laughed the girl. ‘I’m 
sure of that.” 

Blake inclined his head. 

“T don’t mean to be guilty: of imperti- 
nence,” hesaid. ‘Forgive me if my words 
seem like it, Allaire—I’d really like to 
know, you see.’ 

Allison shot an arch glance at her lover. 

“Let me see,” she said musingly. 
hard to remember just how many gentle- 
men have embraced me since yesterday or 
the day before. It makes it easier, though, 
when the inquiry is narrowed to include 
only the occasions when I wore this coat. 
However’’— and she smiled mockingly at 
the furiously blushing Allaire—‘if I must 
admit the incidents, why—uncle is the 
only one.” 

And then she reached forward and gave 
Allaire’s hand a little squeeze that paid for 
the fun she’d been having with him. 

“And that was when?’’ asked Blake. 

“When I came in last evening, after 
seeing the stranger who resembles him,” 
said Allison. 

“Then”—and Blake reached deftly for- 
ward, and drew from under the lapel of 
her coat, a gray hair about four inches 
long—‘‘ where did this come from?” 

Allaire’s blush became the flush of anger 
now. 

“Look here, Blake: I don’t believe that 
either Miss Courtney or myself cares for 
this sort of fooling. What’s the idea?” 

“T’ve told you that perhaps I’m silly,” 
said Blake. ‘Please don’t ask me.” 

And Allaire suddenly understood. Blake 
had not yet been persuaded that Courtney 
was not the guilty man. Blake evidently 
made much of the fact that Allison had 
mistaken a gray-haired man for her uncle. 
But even so? Allaire could not under- 
stand. Courtney had been at home when 
Allison reached there after her adventure 
with the gray-haired man. And he had 
not passed her on the way—the gray- 
haired man had not, or her uncle, either— 
so why this mysterious questioning with 
its unintelligible dénouement? The mys- 
tery was getting on Blake’s mind—that 
was the answer. And yet, despite his in- 
ner ridicule of Blake, Allaire waited anxious- 
ly for his fiancée’s reply. And it came, 
after a burst of laughter. 

“Oh, you mysterious men!” said Allison. 
“My tailor has gray hair. Does that 
satisfy you, Mr. Blake?” 

“T guess it does,” he answered. Then 
he rose. ‘Allaire, I can look after that 
East Side matter myself, I'll see you at 
your rooms at about six.’ 

Allaire was none too reluctant at being 
left with Allison. 

“All right,” he answered. Blake bowed 
to the girl, nodded to Allaire, and left the 
room. Then Allison turned to her lover. 
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Sedan or Coupe, $1265 In a 1800 
All prices f o. b. Detroit 


Dooce BrotHers, DETROIT 


OO EARNED BY YOUNG 
— ARTIST IN 2 DAYS 


Conscientious, careful training by members 
of our Faculty made this possible. You, too, 
should succeed—with the right training. 


Earn $25, $50, $75 
a Week and More 


Become a Commercial Designer. Learn to draw during your 

spare time by the “ Federal’ bre, Hn method—a course en- 
dorsed by high authorities. Easy to learn, easy to apply. Write 
today for ‘Your Future,” a book this well-paid, uncrowded 
profession. Free for the asking. 


FEDERAL SCHOOL OF COMMERCIAL DESIGNING 


2 WARNER BUILDING, MINNEAPOLIS, 
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This young 
man made 
$1,270.00 in 
three months 
with our plan, 
and without 
any personal 
solicitation on 
his part. 


RTHUR WHITE of Massachusetts earned $1,270.00 
in three months with our plan by sending out cir- 
cular letters to carefully prepared lists of names. 


But the above amount does not by any means repre- 
sent his total profit from this effort, as the majority 
of his customers will renew their subscriptions year 
after year, and through him, which will enable him to 
repeat this season’s earnings year after year. 


That’s the beauty of our plan—your original profits re- 
peat almost indefinitely. A customer secured this 
year represents a profit for you in subsequent years 
as well. 


And no investment is required to start this business. 
We equip you with everything necessary to begin; we 
teach you how to do it; we train and coach you until 
you become a money-maker for yourself and a good 
producer for us. 


You can do it in your spare time; it will not interfere 
with your regular duties in any way, and it will bring 
you into contact with the very best people in your 
community—the kind worth knowing well. 


4 Let us tell you all about this wonderful opportun- 
°. ity. Merely write your name on the coupon and 
. return to us today. Complete particulars will 
4 ta, 2 be immediately sent you. But don’t de- 
ie  % lay your inquiry, as every hour lost sim- 
119 West 40th Stree ply deprives you of that much extra 

* money. Send the coupon now. 


COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE 


Send me particulars of * 
119 West goth Street 


your money-making plan ~% 
% NEW YORK CITY 
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“Look here, Bob: I’m not a silly little 


| girl. I couldn’t ask you before Mr. Blake 


—it was a little too embarrassing. But— 
you didn’t ’phone uncle out of anxiety for 
his safety—the story sounds thin. And 
all this about the hair, and—what does 
it all mean?” 

“Tt means,” he said bravely, “that 
Blake and I, being a couple of hysterical 
jackasses, were fools enough to think that 
your uncle was the society, or its head. I 
thought he drove the Wilkins car up-town, 
wie aad forgive me; I was an idiot, 

ut——”’ 

Her blank amazement made him pause. 
Then she laughed. 

“Of course I forgive you, silly,” she re- 
plied. ‘“There’s nothing to forgive; you 
have a right to your theories. Only— 
they are so absurd that they are laughable. 
Uncle was at home all morning—oh, how 
could you be such a foolish boy?” 

“Lord knows!” he said. ‘I’m nervous, 
Allison. But it’s all gone now. Finding 
your uncle at home—it took a long time 
to bring him to the ’phone, didn’t it?” 

“He was asleep—had been sleeping, and 
was in his dressing-gown about to come 
down-stairs for a book,” she replied, “‘or 
else it would have taken longer. I called 
to him at first, but he didn’t hear me; so I 
had to go up tohisroom. He was terribly 
angry, though. If he’d really been asleep 
— Bob, tell me everything you’ve done; 
do you think I’d better get a doctor for 
uncle? Don’t you think he’d better leave 
town? Won’t this awful society be twice 
as wicked now that he’s refused their de- 
mands?” 

The questions tumbled one after the 
other. 

“Look here, Allison,’’ said Allaire decid- 
edly: “For just one hour, we’re not going 
to mention this wretched affair. You’re 
nerves are all unstrung. You’re going to 
forget all about it. Andso am I. Un- 
derstand that, young lady? Not one word 
about this mystery. We’re going to talk 
about ourselves, how happy we’re going to 
be in a little while, the color-scheme of our 
drawing-room in the apartment we’re go- 
ing to have, how much we'll pay the cook, 
and that sort of thing. I insist.” 

She tried to smile. 

“Oh, Bob, but even now that society 
may be planning some incredibly wicked 
thing— like to talk that. way, but 
uncle is in danger; you may be in danger.” 
She rallied with that superb courage which , 
was the Courtney heritage. “Even so, 
Bob, a little cheerful conversation never did 
any harm, did it? How do you like my 
new ring? Not yours, silly! The ruby.” 

““When did you get it?” he asked, play- 
ing up to her light lead. 

“Uncle bought it last week—Tuesday 
week, to be exact. He was down in Maid- 
en Lane, having some old family jewelry 
reset, and this was one of them. They 
were delivered only this morning. Hand- 
some, isn’t it?” 

“Not half as handsome as the finger it 
adorns, my dear.” 

And so their hour swiftly passed. 


Meanwhile, Blake was taxi-cabbing it 
to Jepner’s, on Broadway, and_ thence, 
tense with excitement, to the Pell Street 
lodging-house where Casey Red had met 
his death. 


The conclusion of The Gray Hair will 
appear in July Cosmopolitan. 
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(Continued from page 73) 


The Dark Star | 


“Good heavens, James!” she said. } 


“What has happened’ to you?” 


“Nothing,” he said gaily, “thanks to 


Miss Dumont——” 

“To whom?” interrupted the princess 
sharply. 

“To Miss Dumont. We got into a silly 
place where it began to look as though 
we'd get our heads knocked off, Sengoun 
and I. I’m really quite serious, Princess. 
If it hadn’t been for Miss Dumont—” He 
shrugged. ‘“‘And that is twice she has 
saved my idiotic head for me,’ he added. 

The Princess Naia’s dark eyes reverted 
to Ilse Dumont, and the pallid girl met 
them steadily enough. There was no sup- 
plication in her own eyes, no shrinking, 
only the hopeless tranquillity that looks 
destiny in the face—the gaze riveted un- 
flinchingly upon the: descending blow. 


“What are you doing in Paris at such a 
time as this?” said the princess. 

The girl’s white lips parted stiffly. 

“Do you need to ask?” 

For a full minute, the princess bent a _ 
menacing gaze on her in silence; then, 

“What do you expect from me?” she | 
demanded, in a low voice. 

Ilse Dumont did not answer. After a 
moment she dropped her head and fum- 
bled with the rags of her bodice, as though 
trying to cover the delicately rounded 
shoulders. 

Neeland looked at the Princess Naija: 

“What you do is none of my business,”’ 
he said pleasantly, “but”—he smiled at 
her, and stepped back beside Ilse Dumont 
and passed his arm through hers—‘‘I’m a 
grateful beast,” he added lightly, “and if 
I’ve nine lives to lose, perhaps Miss Du- 
mont will save seven more of them before 
I’m entirely done for.” 

The girl gently disengaged his arm. 

“You'll only get yourself into serious 
trouble,” she murmured, “and you can’t 
help me, dear Neeland.” 

The Princess Naia bit her lip. 

“James,” she said, ‘‘you are behaving 
absurdly. That woman has nothing to 
fear from me now, and she ought to know 
it.” And, as Ilse lifted her head and 
stared at her, “Yes; you ought to know 
it,” she repeated. ‘Your work is ended. 
It ended to-day at sunrise. And so did 
mine. War is here. There is nothing 
further for you to do—nothing for me. 
What do we count for now, Mademoiselle 
Minna Minti?” 

“Do you not mean to give me up, 
madame?” 

“Give you up? No. TI mean to get you 
out of Paris if I can. Give me your cat, 
mademoiselle. Please help her, James.” 

“You—offer me your limousine?” stam- 
mered Ilse. 

“Give that cat to me. Of course I do! 
Do you suppose I mean-to leave you in 
rags with your cat on the pavement here?” 
And, to Neeland, “‘ Where is Alak?” 

“Gone home, as fit as a fiddle. Am I to 
receive the hospitality of your limousine 
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_ The light that says © 


There it is!” 


—when all other lights fail 


TORM-TOSSED and battered, 

helpless in a raging sea, the crew 
unable to launch a boat—such was 
the plight of the Pio IX, on the night 
of December 5, 1916. 


And here might come the tragic end of this 
story but for Antonio Oliver, one of the crew. 
He remembered his Eveready DAYLO,* 
strapped it to his wrist and with ten of his com- 
rades went overboard, clinging to a ship’s raft. 


Thelightfromthe Eveready DAY LO* attracted 
the attention of the S. S. Buenos Aires. After 
many failures a boat was launched and help sent 
to the exhausted crew. Thus were the lives 
of eleven saved by the light that did not fail— 
Eveready DAYLO.* 


‘There are times in everyone’s life when an Eveready DAYLO* 
is invaluable. Get yours today. Prices from 75 cents up. At 
dealers everywhere. 
AMERICAN EVER READY WORKS 

of National Carbon Co. Long Island City 

Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, Toronto 
*DAYLO 15 the winning name in our $3000 contest. We paid 
$3000 to each of the four whe submitted this word. 


Don’t askfor a ‘‘flashlight’’ —get an Eveready DAYLO 


when a fuse blows and 
all other lights go out 


when the car stalls on a 


dark road and the trou- .- 


ble must be located 


when uncanny’ scratching 
in an unused room 
awakes you 


when someone rings your 
door-bell in the middle 
of the night 


when a storm breaks at 
2 A. M. and the win- 
dows must be closed 


when it’s too dark to see 
your way from the house 
to the garage 


when a strange noise in 
the bushes near the 
porch alarms you 


when the baby cries in 
the night. 


Let us train your boy hee. 


The Adventure of Jose 
By C. N. and A. M. WILLIAMSON 


A Merry Chronicle of a Summertime Motor Pilgrimage; 
ill amuse the readers of July Cosmopolitan. 


—and pay him for the privilege 


well and your boy v : 
business training that will be invaluable to him 
in later years. 

COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE 


Agency D.vision 119 West 40th Street 


also, dear lady? Look at the state I’m 
in to travel with two ladies!” 
The Princess Naia’s dark eyes glimmered. 
She. tucked the cat comfortably against 
her shoulder. 
“T’'m afraid I'll have to take you, James. 
What on earth has happened to you?” she 
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Reduce 


You CAN do it in a digni- 
fied, simple way in the pri- 
vacy of your room and sur- 
prise your family and friends. 
I know you can, because 
I've reduced 35,000 women 
from 20 to 85 lbs., and what 
LEGS and KNOCK. |! have done for so many 
My | can do for you. 
y Don't reduce by drugs or diet 
Send for Booklet Showing Photos of Men With gene. You'd look old if you = 
and Without The Perfect Leg Forms. ee re work adapt 
simple to weigh what you should, and you enjoy - 
Av., Dept. A, Austin Sta., Chicago, Ill. on. as cheerful letters and your scales keep ct enthused. 
— I build your vitality, strengthen your heart and teach 
oe you to stand, walk and breathe correctly, as I reduce you. 
Don't endure fat when it is so easy to reduce. : 
you ome =e your height weight, 
ould weigh. No charge—an y 
207% DOWN, 10% MONTHLY illustrated booklet FREE. Write me. Ask for 
Tollet Articles, | Booklet 23. 


*Susanna Cocroft 


them, and earn several dollars a week at the same ry, : 
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to look after subscriptions for Cosmopolitan 


excess fat. 


It is so 


I'd like to tell you my wonderful experience. 
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©. E. STONE, Pass. — Mer., Gt. Northern Ry., Dept. 53 
1. Minn. 
tend me Aero; ty map folder and d 
Past lake Chelan pane re fi 


Ulacier \ 
Has SomethingMore 


LACIER National Park has the 
Alpine grandeur of Switzerland— 
on a far bigger scale. Its moun- 

tains, glaciers, skyland lakes, cascades 
and streams of vivid green—its pine 
clad slopes and flower-filled valleys—are 
matched in beauty nowhere! Drink the 
tonic breezes as you horseback to the 
heights, motor or travel trails afoot. 

Modern hotels, Alpine chalets, tepee 
camps. Vacations, $1 to $5 per day. 

Stop off at Glacier Park en route to 
Spokane, the beautiful Lake Chelan 
region — campers’ paradise — Seattle, 
Tacoma and Puget Sound resorts — 
Portland, Astoria with the new Colum- 
bia River Highway and Clatsop Beach 
resorts—Vancouver, Victoria and 
Alaska. Special low round trip fares to 
Glacier Park; to Pacific Northwest and 
Alaska. Write for Glacier National Park 
and Lake Chelan literature, 


The twin Palaces the Pacific— §. S. *‘Great 
Northern” and S. S. *“*Northern Pacific’’— 
three times weekly Portland, Astoria 
and San Francisco. Folder on request. 


Cc. E. STONE 
Pass. Traffic Mgr. Dept. 53, St. Paul, Minn. 
Cc. W. PITTS 
Asst. Gen. Pass. Agt 
210 S, Clark St., Chicago 


Gen. Agt. Pass. 
1184 Broadway, N. Y. 


S. LOUNSBERY 


GlacierNational Park 
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‘See America First’ 


Out there next to Nature, with the cool wind 


biowine, OL Jown Cancé 

rides as lightly as a feather. Safe, swift, easy to 

paddle and to manage. Write for catalog. Order 

from dealer or factory. Speedy delivery, $34 up. 
: OLD TOWN CANOE Co. 

1656 Middle Street, Old Town, Maine, U.S.A, 


ieee Joyous Days for Everybody 


An Excellent Tonic for 
Ladies’ and Hair 


BALDPATE 


Registered in U. S. and Canada 


HAIR TONIC 


NEVER FAILS 
Nourishes and strengthens the fol- 
liclesand thus promotes the growth 
of the hair. elieves the scalp of 
unhealthy accumulations and 
secretions. Gives a rich gloss, is 
highly perfumed and free from oil. 

Makes the hair light and fluffy. 
If your dealer cannot 
supply you, send $1.00 


Applications obtained at the 


BALDPATE CO., NEW YORK 
467 West 34th Street, Dept. C. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 
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added, as he put her into the car, nodded 
to the chauffeur, and, springing in beside 
her, slammed the door. 

“*T’ll tell you in two words,” he explained 
gaily. ‘‘Prince Erlik and I started for a 


' stroll and landed, ultimately, in the Café 


des Bulgars. And, presently, a number of 
gentlemen began to shoot up the place, 
and Miss Dumont stood by us like a 
brick.” 

The Princess Mistchenka lifted the cat 
trom her lap and placed it in Ilse’s arms. 

“That ought to win our gratitude, I’m 
sure,” she said politely to the girl. ‘There 
is a Cossack jingle: 

‘To those who befriend our friends 

Our duty never ends.” 


Ilse Dumont bent low over the purring 
cat in her lap; the princess watched her 
askance from moment to moment, and 
Neeland furtively noted the contrast 
between these women—one in rags and 
haggard disorder, the other so trim, pretty, 
and fresh in her morning gown. 

‘*James,”’ the princess said abruptly, 
“‘we’ve had a most horrid night, Ruhannah 
and I. The child waited up for you, it 
seems—lI thought she’d gone to bed—and 
she came to my room about two in the 
morning—the little goose—as though men 
didn’t stay out all night!” 

“I’m terribly sorry,” he said contritely. 

“You ought to be! And Ruhannah was 
so disturbed that I put on something and 
got out of bed. And after a while”—the 
princess glanced sardonically at Ilse 
Dumont—‘‘I telephoned to various sources 
of information, and was informed concern- 
ing the rather lively episodes in your 
nocturnal career with Sengoun. And when 
I learned that you and he had been seen to 
enter the Café des Bulgars, I became 
sufficiently alarmed to notify. several 
people who might be interested in the 
matter.” 

“One of those people,” said Neeland, 
smiling, “was escorted to her home by 
Captain Sengoun, I think.” 

The princess glanced out of the window, 
where the early-morning sun glimmered on 
the trees. 

“T heard that there were some men 
killed there last night,” she said, without 
turning 

“Several, I believe,” admitted Neeland. 

“Did you know anybody who was 
killed, James?” 

“Ves—by sight.” 

She turned to him. 

“Who?” 

“There was a man named Kestner; 
another named Weishelm. Three American 
gamblers were killed also.” 

“And Karl Breslau?” inquired the 
princess coolly. 

There was a moment’s silence. 

“No; I think he got away across the 
roofs of the houses,” replied Neeland. 

Ilse Dumont, bent over the cat in her 
lap, stared absently into its green eyes, 
where it lay playfully patting the rags that 
hung from her torn bodice. 

Perhaps she was thinking of the dead 
man where he lay in the crowded café— 
the dead man who had confronted her with 
bloodshot eyes and lifted pistol, whose 
voice, thick with rage, had denounced her, 
whose stammering, untaught tongue 
stumbled over the foreign words with 
which he meant to send her to her death— 
this dead man who once had been her man 
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OND-WHITCOMB TOURS 


The height of luxury in travel. Fore 
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Dept. 4, 17 Temple Place, Boston, 


Denver 


COME UP 
to COLORADO 


The Scenic Wonderland 


Plan Your Trip Via 


Denver The Gateway to 
12 National Parks and 
32 National Monuments 


See Denver's New Mountain Parks 
and Rocky Mountain National Park 


(Estes). 


e most wonderful mountain 


scenery in the world. 38 other Short 
Scenic Tnps by Rail, Auto and 
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one day trips. Low rates 


on all railroads. 


Write Today For 
FREE Picture Book 


that tells where to go, what to see, what 


it costs 
in the cool Colorado 


how to enjoy your vacation 

ockies. Address 

DENVER TOURIST BUREAU 
626 17th St., Denver, Colo. 


MAJESTIC HOTEL & BATHHOUSE 
Where the pleasures of recreation and 
of etting well are delightfully 
combined he wonderful radio-active 
hot water baths and bracing ozone from 
natural forest, and mild temperatures, 
make this amost delightful resort. 18-hole 
golf course. Government roads for riding 
and driving. Write for illustrated booklet. 


COLORADO 
Colorado Springs 


ACACIA HOTEL—Facing beautiful 
Acacia Park. Every convenience. Hand- 
somely furnished. Noted for cuisine. 
European. te for Booklet M.— J. 
W. Atkinson, Mer. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington 


RALEIGH HOTEL—washington’s rep- 
resentative hotel. On Pennsylvania Ave. 


In midst of = erything. Rooms with bath, 
.50 up. Strictly fireproof. European: 
E. L. Weston, Mer. 


TRAYMORE 


WORLD’S GREATEST 
HOTEL SUCCESS 
IN WORLD'S GREATEST RESORT. 


CENTER OF SOCIAL LIFE 
AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS 
D. 8. WHITE, Pres., 


. W. Mort, Gen. Mgr. 


St. 
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HOTEL ST. CHARLES 
Before making reservation write to the 
Charles, leading family hotel. Di- 
: Box 1385. 


Let us help 
you plan 


gone. 


You can secure information that 
will guide you, from COSMOPOLI- 
TAN’S NATIONAL TRAVEL 
ti BUREAU—FREE. 

your vacation Full and accurate information about 
the leading hotels, resorts and travel routes of America is cen- 
tralized right here in this Bureau, and it is yours for the asking. 
Just tell us what kind of a trip you want. 
way where you want to go and how long you expect to be 
Tell us where you plan to go and how much you have 
to spend. Let us offer you suggestions where to go, how best 
to go, and where to stop when you get there. 

Just address, with particulars of what you want, 


COSMOPOLITAN’S NATIONAL TRAVEL BUREAU 
119 West 40th St., New York City. 


Tell us in a general 


MASSACHUSETTS 
“Berkshire Foot-Hills” 


| 
ELDON HOTEL—0On Mohawk Trail. 


Ww! 
Golfing, Tennis and Driving. One of the | 
best 18-hole golf courses in How 


land. Write for booklet ‘‘E.” 
Campbell, Manager. 
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GREYLOCK HOTEL. One of the most | 
Sess inns of New England. 000 | 

nton improvements this year. Golf, ten- 
als, swimming-pool, hooklet. H.N. Teay | 
lessee. 


NEW YORK STATE 
Buffalo 


HOTEL. IROQUOIS 
NATIONALLY BUFFALO'S 
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UNSURPASSED CUISIN 


E. C. Green, Mgr. 


| H. M. Gerrans, Pres. 
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Write for guide book. C ner, 


Springs 


TOUR NEW ENGLAND. Send a 2c 
stamp to Hotel Bancroft, Worcester, 
ass., for complete itinerary of New 
pm land's Historical Points of Interest 
Famous Beauty Spots. 


MICHIGAN 


OUNT CLEMENS MINERAL 
THS: for Rheumatism and kindred 
ailments. t 
all year. 
Men's Association, Mt, Clemens, Mich 


NAUHEIM 

arato 

Best in the world” for heart disorders 
Booklets from H. E. Baright, M.D. 


HOTEL MAJESTIC — Facing Cen- 
tral Park, at its West 72nd St. gateway. 

“Near to all that’s from 
all that’s undesirable.” 2 per 
day upwards. Illustrated booklet free. 


HOTEL MARSEILLES, B' way at 103d 
St. Subway Sta. 


suites in proportion. M.E. Burke, Mer. 


HOTEL MARTHA WASHINGTON, 
29 E. 29th St.For women. Rooms $1.50 a 
day up. Meals a la carte;also table d’hote 
Luncheon 40c. Dinner 50c. Booklet free. 


HOTEL SEVILLE —Halt block from 
5th Ave., Mad. & 29th St. The 
centre of "sceryibing but away from = 
noise. Double room, with bath, $3 up 
single, $1.50 


HOTEL 
MARTINIQUE 


Broadway, 32d St., New York 
One Block from Pennsylvania Station. 
Equally Convenient for Amuse- 
ments, Shop or 


157 Pleasant Rooms with Private Bath. 


$2.50 Per Day 


257 Excellent Rooms, with Private 
Bath, facing street southern exposure. 


$3.00 Per Day 
Also attractive Rooms from $1.50. 


The Restaurant Prices Are Most 
Moderate. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Asheville 


THE MANOR—“The Best. South,” 
in the “‘Land of the Sky’’"— Climate —Ser- 
vice— all the Sports and Pastimes in 
fection— Southern Hospitality — Glo ous 
now in Spring—Booklet “G"’ upon request. 


OHIO 
Cleveland 


THE HOLLENDEN. 800 Rooms; 
with bath, $2.00 and up. European. 
Sixty per cent entirely new. Kitchens 
unsurpassed. Best location in the city. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia 


THE ST. JAMES 
Walnut at 13th, Philadelphia 
Three blocks from Pennsylvania or 
Reading Stations, in the center of thea- 
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vice and excellent Cuisine. Thoroughly 
and Rooms with bath, 
R. J. Ritchie, Manager. 
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TEXAS 
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THE WOLCOTT 
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GUNTER HOTEL—“ Built for the 
climate.” 
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CANADA 
Montreal 
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Frank S. Quick, Mar. 
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for free pamphlet. Address Ovide Musin's 
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Travel and see the world, fascinating work; 
experience not necessary for beginners. Earn 
large salary—we show you how. Write today 
for free illustrated booklet 


National School of Detectives 


496 Depew Building, Fifth Avenue, New York 
A New Novel 
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300 PAGES of 
Vacation Suggestions 


“A Summer Paradise”—tells you where 
to go—how much it will cost—and what 
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—long ago—very, very long ago when 
there was no bitterness in life, no pain, 


' no treachery—when life was young. 


| tchenka, ‘ 


ae! hope,” remarked the Princess Mis- 
‘that it is sufficiently early in the 
morning for you to escape observation, 
James.” 

“T’ma scandal; Lknowlit,”’ he admitted, 
as the car swung into the Rue Soleil d’Or. 

The princess turned to the drooping girl 
beside her. 

dear,” she said gently, ‘there is 
only one chance for you, and, if we let it 
pass, it will not come again—under mili- 
tary law.” 

Ilse lifted hef' head, held it high, even 
tilted back a little. The princess said: 

““Twenty-four hours will be given for all 
Germans to leave France. But—you took 
your nationality from the man you mar- 
ried. You are American.” 

The girl flushed painfully. 

“T do not care to take shelter under his 
name,” she said. 

“It is the only way. And you must get 
to the coast in my car. There is no time 
to lose. Every vehicle, private and public, 
will be seized for military uses this morn- 
ing. Every train will be crowded; every 
foot of room occupied on the Channel 
boats. There is only one thing for you to 
do—travel with me to Havre as my maid.” 

““Madame—would you do that—for 
me?” 

“Why, I’ve got to!” said the Princess 
Mistchenka, with a shrug. 

The car had stopped; the chauffeur came 
round to open the door. 

“Caron,” said the princess, ‘‘no servants 
are stirring yet. Take my key, find a cloak, 
and bring it out—and a coat for Monsieur 
Neeland—the one that Captain Sengoun 
left the other evening. Have you plenty of 
gasoline?”’ 

“Plenty, madame.” 

“Good. We leave for Havre in five min- 
utes. Bring the cloak and coat quickly.” 

The chauffeur hastened to the door, 
unlocked it, disappeared, then came out 
carrying a voluminous wrap and a man’s 
opera-cloak. The princess threw the one 
over Ilse Dumont; Neeland enveloped 
himself in the other. 

“Now,” murmured the Princess Naia, 
“it will look more like a late automobile- 
party than an ambulance after a free fight 
—if any early servants are watching us.’ 

She descended from the car; Ilse Du- 
mont followed, still clasping the cat under 
her cloak, and Neeland followed her. 

“Be very quiet,” whispered the princess. 
“There is no necessity for servants to 
observe what we do——” 

A small and tremulous voice from the 
head of the stairs interrupted her. 

“Naia! Is it you?” 

“Hush, Ruhannah! Yes, darling; it is 
Zz Everything i is all right.” 

““Naia, where is Mr. Neeland?” con- 
tinued the voice fearfully. 

“He is here, Rue. He is all right. Go 
back to your room, dear. I have a reason 
for asking you.’ 

Listening, she heard a door close above; 
then she touched Ilse on the shoulder and 

motioned her to follow up the stairs. 
Half-way up, the princess halted. 

“James!” she called softly. 

“Ves >” 


“Go into the pantry and find a fruit- 
basket and fill it with whatever food you 
can find. Hurry, please.” 


| 
| 
| 
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He discovered the pantry presently, and 
a basket of fruit there. Poking about, he 
contrived to disinter from various tins and 
ice-boxes some cold chicken and biscuits 
and a bottle of claret. These he wrapped 
hastily in a towel which he found there, 
placed them in the basket of fruit, and 
came out into the:hall.just as Ilse Dumont, 
in the collar and cuffs and traveling-coat of 
a servant, descended, carrying a satchel 
and a suitcase. 

““Good business!” he whispered, delight- 
ed. ‘“You’reall right now, Scheherazade.” 

He had taken the satchel and bag from 
her, and handed both and the fruit-basket 
to Caron, who stood outside the door. 

In the shadowy hall, those two con- 
fronted each other now, probably for the 
last time. He took both her hands in his. 

“‘Good-by, Scheherazade dear,’’ he said, 
with a new seriousness in his voice which 
made the tone of it almost tender. 

““G-good-by—” The girl’s voice choked; 
she bent her head and rested her face on 
the hands he held clasped in his. 

He felt her hot tears falling, felt the 
slender fingers within his own tighten 
convulsively, felt her lips against his hand 
—an instant only; then she turned and 
slipped through the open door. 

A. moment later, the Princess Naia 
appeared on the stairs, descending lightly 
and swiftly, her motor-coat over her arm. 

“Jim,” she said, in a low voice, “‘it’s 
the wretched girl’s only chance. They’re 
looking for her now. But I am trusted by 
my ambassador; I shall get her through to 
an American steamer.” 

“Princess Naija, you are splendid!” 

“You don’t think so, Jim; you never 
did. Be nice to Rue. The child has been 
dreadfully frightened about you. And,” 
added the Princess Mistchenka, with a 
gaily forced smile, “don’t ever kiss Rue 
Carew unless you mean it with every atom 
of your heart and soul. I know the child— 
and I know you. Be generous to her, 
James. All women need it, I think, from 
such men as you—who know not what 
they do.” 

Neeland’s face had flushed a trifle. 

“Good-by,” he said. ‘‘ You are splendid! 
I know you'll win through.” 

“T shall. I always do—except with 
you,” she added audaciously. And, 
‘Look for me to-morrow!” she called back 
to him through the open door, and 
slammed it behind her, leaving him stand- 
ing there alone in the dark house. 


XXXIV 
THE FIRST DAV 


NEELAND had undressed, bathed his 
somewhat battered body, and had then 
thrown himself on the bed, fully intending 
to rise in a few moments and await break- 
fast. But it was a very weary young man 
who stretched himself out for ten minutes’ 
repose. And when-again he unclosed his 
eyes, the austere clock on the mantel 
informed him that it was five—not five in 
the morning, either. 

He had slept through the first day of 
general mobilization. 

Hoisting the lateen shades, he looked 
out through the lace curtains into the most 
silent city he had ever beheld. Not that 
the streets and avenues were deserted; 
they swarmed with hurrying, silent people 
and with taxi-cabs. 


Miller 
““Money Saving 
Accessories’ have saved 
4 many expensive tires 
from premature ruin. 
Write today for the 
“What To Do” Book. 
It’s free. 
It illustrates and shows the 
cause of common tire injuries 
and explains how tires though 
badly injured, may be saved 
at slight expense. 


> 


You wouldn’t 
burn your 
bridges 
before you— 


yet it would be as logical as 
buying tires without making 
sure that the mileage, thestrength, 
the vitality are really there and have 
not partly disappeared at some 
stage of manufacture. 


Miller Tires 


GEARED-TO-THE-ROAD 


are always good tires because the Miller 
method of vulcanizing retains all of the 
natural vegetable wax and oil of the cot- 
ton fabric, the backbone of the tire. 
Because Miller vulcanizing is a scientific uniform 
process instead of merely educated guessing, every 
Miller Tire is a good tire and the Miller guarantee 
is something more than a basis for argument with 
the adjuster. 
Why not profit by this? 
Miller Tires are for sale by Geared-to-the-Road 
dealers and distributors everywhere. 
THE MILLER RUBBER COMPANY 
AKRON, U.S. A. 


Manufacturers of the durable, economical and lightweight 
Rhin-O-Hide Fibre Soles for men’s and women’s shoes. 
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Going to travel? 


During the past year Cosmopolitan has 
helped over 3,500 of its readers to plan 
trips. Let the Bureau help you, too. 


Every day the mail brings us from all over the world inquiries 
for information about routes, rates, hotel accommodations and 
many other questions that only a well equipped Travel Bureau 
like ours can answer satisfactorily. 

Every kind of question, from “Where shall I spend the week 
end?” to “How shall I get from Devil’s Lake, N. D., to Sumatra?” 
is asked and satisfactorily answered. 


+4 ae This is how we helped out a subscriber in Syracuse, for instance: 
“The information you forwarded me was invaluable. It saved 
me the time necessary to go through the time tables and 
other literature to glean the information desired. Your service 
ao was so valuable to me that I recommended the trip to my 

ay brother and he, like myself, was well pleased with the trip.”’ 


Let us help you, too. Plan your vacation before-hand with the assistance of com- 
petent, experjenced counsel. 

Just tell us where you want to go, how long you expect to be gone, when you 
* plan to go, anid how much you have to spend. 

v There is no charge for the service. It is conducted for your benefit by the Cosmo- 
politan Magazine. Address 


Cosmopolitan’s National Travel Bureau 
119 West 40th Street, New York City 
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looked upon Life and 


He 
found it a hideous thing of 


Evil. Vice, bred of the brute 


risy, stalked through society, 

leaving behind a trail of 

misery and despair. 

And no one gg to raise a 

— in protest. In smug 
lacency the ‘world turned 

its ee from the unsightly 
tacle of sin. 

Then came Brann, the Icono- 


rees 
tore off the cloak of Hypoc- 
risy and the 
and women hi their faces 
shame, the bigoted cried out Brann, The Iconoclast 
to stop the reckless crusader, 
the guilty, in a frenzy of hate and fear, sought his 


downf 
ae: He was stopped finally. The bullet of an enemy 
silenced forever the fiery utbursts of Brann, the 
: Iconoclast. But his writings still live—in iechie is } 
= preserved the bold spirit of their fearless author who | 
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dared to look openly at the plain facts of life. 
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Never had he seen so many taxi-cabs; 
they streamed by everywhere, rushing at 
high speed, and in every one of them there 
was a soldier. 

“Otherwise, except for cyclists, there 
seemed to be no soldiers in Paris—an odd 
fact immediately noticeable. 

Also, there were,.no,.omnibuses to be 
seen, no private automobiles, no electric 
vehicles of any sort except great gray 
army-trucks trundling by with red-capped 
soldiers at the wheels. And, except for 
the whiz and rush of the motors and 
the melancholy siren-blasts from their 
horns, an immense silence reigned in the 
streets. There was no laughter to be heard, 
no loud calling, no gay and animated 
badinage. People who met and stopped 
conversed in undertones; gestures were 
sober and rare. 

And everywhere, in the intense stillness, 
Red Cross flags hung motionless in the 
late-afternoon sunshine; everywhere were 
posted notices, warning the republic of 
general mobilization. 

Nowhere could he see the word “war” 
printed or otherwise displayed. The 
conspiracy of silence concerning it seemed 
the more ominous. 

Nor, listening, could he hear the sinister 
voices of men and boys calling extra 
editions of the papers. There seemed to be 
no need for the raising of hoarse and 
threatening voices in the soundless capital. 
Men and youths of all ages traversed the 
avenues and streets with sheafs of fresh, 
damp newspapers over their ragged arms; 
but it was the populace who crowded 
after and importuned them, not they the 
people; and no sooner did a paper-seller 
appear than he was stripped of his wares 
and was counting his coppers under the 
trees before hurrying away for a fresh 


supply. 

Neeland dressed himself in sections, 
always returning to the window to look 
out; and in this manner he achieved his 
toilet. 

Marotte, the old butler, was on the floor 
below, carrying a tea-tray into the wide, 
sunny sitting-room as Neeland descended. 

“T overslept,” explained the young 
American, “and I’m nearly starved. Is 
Mademoiselle Carew having tea?” 

“Mademoiselle requested tea for two, 
sir, in case you should awake,” said the 
old man solemnly. 

Neeland watched him fussing about 
with cloth and table and silver. 

“Have you any news?” he asked, after 
a moment. 

“Very little, Monsieur Neeland. The 
police have ordered all Germans into 
detention-camps—men, women, and chil- 
dren. It is said that there are to be 
twelve great camps for these unfortunates, 
who are to assemble in the Lycée Condorcet 
for immediate transportation.” 

Neeland thought of Ilse Dumont. 
Presently he asked whether any message 
had been received from the Princess 
Mistchenka. 

“Madame la Princesse telephoned from 
Havre at four o’clock this afternoon. 
Mademoiselle Carew has the message.” 

Neeland, reassured, nodded. 

“No other news, Marotte?” 

“The military have taken our auto- 
mobiles from the garage, and have requisi- 
tioned the car which Madame la Princesse 


| is now using, ordering us to place it at their 
| disposal as soon as it returns from Havre. 
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Also, Monsieur le Capitaine Sengoun has 
telephoned, but Mademoiselle Carew 
would not permit monsieur to be awak- 
ened.” 

“What did Captain Sengoun say?” 

“Mademoiselle Carew received the 
message.” 

“And did anybody else call me up?” 
asked 

“Tl y’avait une fe—une espéce de dame,” 
replied the old man doubtfully, “who 
named herself Fifi la Tzigane. I permitted 
myself to observe to her,” added the 
butler, with dignity, “that she had the 
liberty of writing to you what she thought 
necessary to communicate.” 

He had arranged the tea-table. Now he 
retired, but returned almost immediately 
to decorate the table with Cloth of Gold 
roses. 

Fussing and pottering about until the 
mass of lovely blossoms suited him, he 
finally presented himself to Neeland for 
further orders, and, learning that there 
were none, started to retire with a self- 
respecting dignity that was not at all 
impaired by the tears which kept welling 
up in his aged eyes, and which he always 
winked away .with a demi-tour and a dis- 
creet cough correctly stifled by his dry 
and wrinkled hand. 

7 he passed out of the door, Neeland 
said, 

“Are you in trouble, Marotte?” 

The old man straightened up, and a 
fierce pride blazed for a moment from his 
faded eyes. 

“Not trouble, monsieur; but—when one 
has three sons departing for the front— 
dame—that makes one reflect a little.” 

He bowed with the unconscious dignity 
of a wider liberty, a subtler equality which, 
for a moment, left such as he indifferent 
to circumstances of station. Neeland 
stepped forward, extending his hand. 

“* Bonne chance! God be with France— 
and with us all who love our liberty. Luck 


to your three sons!” 

-“T thank monsieur.” He steadied his 
voice, bowed in the faultless garments 
which were his badge of service, and went 
his way through the silence in the house. 

Neeland had walked to the long windows 
giving on the pretty balcony with its 
delicate wrought-iron rails and its brilliant 
masses of geraniums. 

Outside, along the Avenue, in absolute 
silence, a regiment of cuirassiers was 
passing, the level sun blazing like sheets of 
crimson fire across their helmets and 
breastplates. And now, listening, the far 
clatter of their horses came to his ears in 
an immense, unbroken, rattling resonance. 

Their gold-fringed standard passed, and 
the sunlight on the naked sabers ran from 
point to hilt like liquid blood. Grandsons 
of the cuirassiers of Waterloo—what was 
their magnificent fate to be? For splendid 
it could not fail to be, or tragic or fortunate. 

The American’s heart began to hammer 
in his breast and throb in his throat, closing 
it with a sudden spasm that seemed to 
confuse his vision for a moment and turn 
the distant passing regiment to a glittering 
stream of steel and flame. 

Then it had passed; the darkly speeding 
torrent of motor-cars alone possessed the 
Avenue, and Neeland turned away into 
the room again. And there, before him, 
stood Rue Carew. 

A confused sense of unreasoning, im- 
measurable happiness rushed over him, 


Picking a $25,000 man 


Head of America’s great National Bank tells why he 
prefers the Law Trained Man 


“Tn choosing an officer for this bank,” says 
Frank A. Vanderlip, “I look for qualities 
that, in their development, might some day 
make him presidential timber. I want men 
with keen intelligence, fine training. 

“A special training in law would be in his 
favor. The trained mind, you see, saves much 
time by grasping facts quickly and correctly.” 


The Law Trained Man in Business 


Law trained men are today directing the 
affairs of the largest mercantile and manu- 
facturing enterprises in the United States. 
Practically every line of commercial activity 
has chosen its leaders from those who have 
read law. A legal training equips the mind 
with power to analyze, to direct, to control, 
as no other training can. 

James Stillman, Chairman of the Board of 
Directors and former president of the Na- 
tional City Bank and director of many 
railroads, predicts that before another ten 
years pass by, every executive in a bank and 
most executives in business, will be required 
to have a law training. This training, he 
points out, will enable them to protect the 
interests they represent; at the same time it 
will develop them into efficient executives. 
‘The Demand for Law Trained Men 

Grows Daily Stronger 

Law is a most powerful weapon in the 
hands of the business man. It enables him 
to protect his business interests and to 
analyze big and intricate problems. 

To the man of real ambition and determin- 


ation it is never too late to begin the study of 
law. Many men, well on in years, have left 
their business affairs to study law. 


We Bring the Law to You 


You, however, do not have to give up your 
business to study law. You can master our 
Course in your spare time—in the odds and 
ends of your time, which added together 
make for an education. 

The Modern American Law Course and 
Service of the Blackstone Institute has been 
carefully prepared by eighty eminent legal 
authorities. It is written in simple under- 
standable language. This Course gives you 
a thorough, practical - grounding in the 
fundamental principles of law, under the 

rsonal guidance of experienced, able 
| ne ers and law trained business men. 


The Blackstone Institute with its affilia- 
tions is the oldest and leading non-resident 
law school in America. 


Among the 30,000 men and women who 
have been trained in law by the Blackstone 
Institute are members of Congress, a Gov- 
ernor of a State, City, County and State 
officials, judges, lawyers and thousands of 
successful business men. 


‘“‘The Law Trained Man” 


Our new 168-page book, “The Law Trained Man,” 
has a vital message for every ambitious man. It 
will be sent you free. It tells you how a law train- 
ing will help you to become more successful in busi- 
ness or in public life. Send for your copy today. 
Simply mail the coupon below with your name and 
address plainly written or typed. The k will be 
sent by return post. 


BLACKSTONE INSTITUTE, Dept. 60A, 608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 


Send me ‘‘The Law Trained Man’’—168-page book—FREE 


{ndicate with X whether you 
want to study Law— 


For admission to the Bar.[ J 


For use in Business. . . . 


TURN YOUR IDEAS INTO MONEY 


We sell stories, poems, illustrations and designs on com- 


mission. Staff of experienced salesmen and editors in close 
touch with magazines, advertising agencies and picture 
publishers. Write for list of subjects now in demand. 


AUTHOR'S MANUSCRIPT 


We publish Ms. copy, royalty bas s (cloth editions) if 
warranting capital investment; market, catalogue 
advertise after book is published. Wealways want good 
book material, any field or class. We publish small mss, 
gift booklets, poetry, etc., for our ‘Miniature Library.” 
ss ve be pleased to examine any Ms.; readings ab- 
solutely necessary ,no expense. Fo: copy complete. 


The McLean Co., Publishers 
25 Ripple Bidg., Baltimore, Md. 


Writers & Wustrators Exchange, 859 U. S. Rubber Building, W. Y. C. 
WATER 
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SEED FILTER CO., 73 Steet, New York 


lar! Learn to play quaint, dreamy Ha- 
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* simple lessons and give you 
genuine koa-wood 
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THE HAWAMAN INSTITUTE OF want 
149 West 34th Street, New York 
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Dont Trifle With Indigestion-It 


May Lead To Chronic Dyspepsia 


You once could eat anything your 
appetite craved, and your stomach 
would digest it. But now there are 


some 


afraid to eat 
P-\ the things 
you like be- 
cause of the 

distress that 
( follows, and 
therefore 
you submit 
and force 
yourself to 
eat food you 
have no real desire for. 


Dieting is Contrary to 
Nature’s Laws 


= = 
= 


Nature intended everyone to eat 
good, wholesome, appetizing food— 
and to digest and enjoy it. Indi- 
gestion is only a complaint and 
very easy to correct if attended to 
in time, but—if neglected—it goes 
into chronic dyspepsia — ofttimes 
into even more serious disorders. 
The symptoms of dyspepsia are so 
MUMETOUS 
and diversi- |||/||| = 
fied in differ- 
ent individ- 
uals that [jij 
probably no 
description 
ly represent 
them in each 
case. Briefly, 
however, a 


furred = 
tongue, foul 
breath, dis- 

turbance of appetite, nausea and 
vomiting, pains in the chest, 
shortness of breathing, palpitation, 
headache, heartburn, giddiness and 
~— languor are common accom- 


paniments of dyspepsia; while the 
nervous results are specially trou- 
blesome in the form of sleeplessness, 
irritability, despondency, etc. 


Don’t Become a Chronic 
Dyspeptic 

Keep your stomach healthy and 

strong by taking Pabst Extract— 


The‘‘Best’’ Tonic. It is a predigested 
liquid food welcomed by the weak- 


est stomach—a combination of | 


choicest hops and barley malt, 
fortified 
withcalcium 
hypophos.- | 
phite and 
iron pyro- 
hosphate. 
he system 
easily and & 
thoroughly || 
assimilates 4) || 
the nourish- 
ment offered 
in this ben- 
eficial tonic. § 
The diges- 
tive organs are strengthened. The 
appetite is stimulated, causing a 
desire for and making possible the 
digestion of heavier foods, and a 
eed return to health is assured. Pabst 
xtract is also recommended for nervous- 


ness, insomnia, overwork, anaemia, oldage, 
motherhood and for convalescent patients. 


Order a Dozen Bottles Today 
From Your Druggist 


Delay in anything is bad, but it is posi- 
tively dangerous when there is opens 
wrong with your digestiveorgans. And be- 
ware of substitutes—insist apon Pabst 
Extract, The “Best” Tonic. 
Take a wineglassful before 
each meal and at uel 
bedtime and you & 
will soon have a 
healthy, vigor- 
ous stomach 
and be able to eat & 
the things you like. 

Write for free booklet describing all the uses 

and benefits of Pabst Extract, The “Best’’ Tonic. 


PABST EXTRACT CO., Milwaukee 
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Send for it today. 
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and, in that sudden, astounding instant of 
self-revelation, self-amazement left him 
dumb. 

She had given him both her slim white 
hands, and he held to them as though to 
find his bearings. Both were a trifle 
breathless, irrelevant, fragmentary. 

“Do you c-carefor'tea, Jim? What 
a night! What a fright you gave us! 
There are croissants, too, and caviar—I 
would not permit anybody to awake you, 
and I was dying to see you.” 

“T am so sorry you were anxious about 
me. And I’m tremendously hungry. You 
see, Sengoun and I never meant to re- 
main out all night. I'll help you with 
that tea—shall I?” 
~ He still retained her hands in his; she 
smiled and flushed in a breathless sort of 
way, and looked some time at the tea- 
kettle as though she never before had seen 
such an object, and looked up at him as 
though she had never, until that moment, 
beheld any man like him. 

“The Princess Naia has left us quite 
alone,” she said, ‘‘so I must give you some 
tea.” She was nervous and smiling, and a 
little frightened and confused with the 
sense of their contact. ‘‘So—I shall give 
you your tea now,” she repeated. 

She did not mention her manual inability 
to perform her promise, but presently it 
occurred to him to release her hands, and 
she slid gracefully into her chair and took 
hold of the silver kettle with fingers that 
trembled. 

He ate everything offered him, and then 
took the initiative. And he talked—oh, 
heaven, how he talked! Everything that 
had happened to him and to Sengoun from 
the’moment they left the Rue Soleil d’Or 
the night before, this garrulous young man 
detailed with a relish for humorous cir- 
cumstance and a disregard for anything 
approaching the tragic which left her 
with an impression that it had all been a 
tremendous lark—indiscreet, certainly, and 
probably reprehensible, but a lark for 
all that. 

Fireworks, shooting, noise, and archi- 
tectural destruction he admitted, but 
casualties he skimmed over, and of death 
he never said a word. Why should he? 
The dead were dead. None concerned this 
young girl now—and, save one, no death 
that any man had died there in the 
shambles of the Café des Bulgars could 
ever mean anything to Rue Carew. 

Some day, perhaps, he might tell her 
that Brandes was dead—not where or how 
he had died—but merely mention the dry 


‘detail. And she might docket it, if she 


cared to, and lay it away among the old, 
scarcely remembered, painful things that 
had been lived and now were to be for- 
gotten forever. 

The silence of intensest interest, shy or 
excited questions, and the gray eyes never 
leaving his—this was her tribute. 

Gray eyes tinged with golden lights, 
now clear with suspense, now brilliant at 
a crisis, now gentle, wondering, troubled 
as he spoke of Ilse Dumont and the 
Russian girl, now charmingly vague as her 
mind outstripped his tongue and she 
divined something of the sturdy part he 
had played—golden-gray eyes that grew 
exquisite with her pride in him, tender with 
solicitude for him in dangers already passed 
away—this was her tribute. Engaging 
gtay eyes of a girl with the splendor and 
mystery of womanhood possessing her— 
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attracting him, too, fascinating him, 
threatening, conquering, possessing him— 
this, the Greek gift of Rue Carew—her 
tribute. And he took all, forgetting that 
the Greeks bore gifts, or, perhaps, remem- 
bering, rejoicing, happy in his servitude, 
he took into his heart and soul the tribute 
this young gigl, ofiered—a grateful, thank- 
ful captive. 

The terrible cataclysm impending, men- 
acing the world, they seemed powerless 
yet to: grasp and 
comprehend and un- 
derstand. 

Outside, the street 
rippled and roared 
with the intermin- 
able clatter of pass- 
ing cavalry; the girl 
looked into the eyes 
of the boy across 
the tea-table, and 
her young eyes, half 
fearful yet enchanted, scarce dared divine 
what his eyes were telling her while his 
hurrying tongue chattered irrelevancies. 

Three empires, two kingdoms, and a 
great republic resounded with the hellish 
din of arming twenty million men. Her 
soft lips were touched with the smile of 
youth that learns for the first time it is 
beloved; her eyes of a child, exquisite, 
brooding, rested with a little more courage 
now on his, were learning, little by little, 
to sustain his gaze, endure the ardor that 
no careless, laughing speech of his could 
hide or dim or quench. 


Marotte came, silent, self-respecting, 
very grave and tranquil in his hour of trial. 
There were two letters for Neeland, left 
by hand. And, when the old man had gone 
away bearing his silver tray, 

“Read them,” nodded Rue Carew. 

He read them both aloud to her. The 
first amused them a little—not without 
troubling them a little, too: 


MonsIEuR NEELAND: 

It is the Tzigane, Fifi, who permits herself 
the honor of addressing you. 

Breslau escaped. With him went the plans, 
it seems. You behaved admirably in the Café 
des Bulgars. A Russian comrade has you and 
Prince Erlik to remember in her prayers. 

You have done well, monsieur. Now your 
task is ended. It is written and confirmed by 
the stars that what the Eastern world has 
sown it shall now reap. We Tziganes know. 
You should not mock at our knowledge. For 
there is a dark star Erlik. And, last night, it 
was in conjunction with the red star Mars. 
None saw it; none has ever beheld the dark 
star Erlik. 

But we Tziganes know. We have known for 
five thousand years that Erlik hung aloft, 
followed by ten black moons. Ask your 
astronomers. But we Tziganes knew this 
before there ever were astronomers. 

Therefore, go home to your own land, 
monsieur.. The Prince of Darkness is in the 
heavens. The Yellow Devil shall see the Golden 
Horn again. Empires shall totter and fall. 

Adieu! We Tziganes wish you well—Fifi 
and Nini, of the Jardin Russe. 

Adieu, beau jeune homme! And—to her whom 
you shall take with you—homage, good wishes, 
good augury, and adieux!”’ 


“*To her whom you shall take with 
you,” Neeland repeated, looking at Rue 
Carew. 

The girl blushed furiously and bent her 
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head, and her slender fingers grew desper- | 


ately busy with her handkerchief. 

Neeland, as nervous as she, fumbled 
with the seal of the remaining letter, 
managed finally to break it, glanced at the 
writing, then laughed and read: 


My DEAR COMRADE NEELAND: 

I get my thousand lances! Congratulate me! 
Were you much battered by that canaille last 
night? I laugh until I nearly burst when I 
think of that absurd bousculade. 

That girl I took 
with me is all right. 
I’m going to Peters- 


A New Novel burg. 
By Robert W. Chambers 
The Restless Sex 


What happiness, 
Neeland! No more 
towns for me, except 
those I take. No 
more politics; no more 
diplomacy! I shall 
have a thousand 
lances to do my talk- 
ing for me. Hurrah! 

: Neeland, I love you 
as a brother. Come to the East with me. 
You will make a splendid trooper. “Say that 
you will come, my dear comrade Neeland, 
and I promise you we shall amuse ourselves 
when the world’s dance begins. 


“Oh!” breathed the girl, exasperated. 
“Sengoun is a fool!” 

Neeland looked up quickly from his 
letter; then his face altered, and he rose. 
But Rue Carew was already on her feet, 
and she had lost most of her color—and 
her presence of mind, too, it seemed, for 
Neeland’s arms were round her. 

Neither of them spoke; and he was already 
amazed and rather scared at his own incredi- 
ble daring—already terribly afraid of this 
slender, fragrant creature who stood, rigid 
and silent, within the circle of his arm, her 
head lowered, her little, resisting hands 
pressed convulsively against his breast. 

And, after a long time, the pressure 
against his breast slowly relaxed; her 
slender, restless fingers moved nervously 
against his shoulders, picked at the lapels 
of his coat, clung there as he drew her head 
against his breast. 

The absurd beating of his heart choked 
him ashe stammered her name; he dropped 
his head beside her hot and half-hidden 
cheek. And, after a long, long time, her face 
stirred on his breast, turned a very little 
toward him, and her young lips melted 
against his. 

So they stood through the throbbing 
silence in the slowly darkening room, 
while the street outside echoed with the 
interminable trample of passing cavalry, 
and the dim capital lay like a phantom city. 

And high among the planets sped the 
dark star Erlik, unseen by men, rushing 
through viewless interstellar space. 


“My darling!” 

“Oh, Jim—I have loved you all my 
life!”” she whispered, and her young arms 
crept up and clung round his neck. 

“My darling Rue—my little Rue 
Carew——” 

+ Outside the window, an officer also spoke 
through the unbroken clatter of passing 
horsemen which filled the whole house with 
ahollow roar. But she heard her lover’s voice 
alone as in a hushed and magic world; and 
in her girl’s enchanted ears, his words were 
the only’sounds that stirred a heavenly quiet 
that reigned between the earth and stars. 


THE 


onvenience 


Planning vacation? 


During eg recreation days 
there will frequent necessity 


for writing. 

Develop the “going-out-of-doors- 
to-write” habit. Don’t be a slave 
to the ink well dip. Don’t let 
vacation notes be marred by a sput- 
tering, scratchy steel pen. 

Know the ease, smoothness and 
pleasure of comfortable writing— 
anywhere you happen to be—by 
equipping yourself with a Water- 
man’s Ideal Fountain Pen. 

This pen will serve you faithfully in 
your travels—and when you return 
prove a never-ending source of satisfac- 
—_ and convenience at home or in the 
omee. 

From the extensive Waterman’s Ideal 
line you can select the pen point that 
suits EXACTLY your hand and writing. 
It is important—both to you and to us— 
that you get it. 


The Appropriate 
Gift for Graduates 
Waterman Ideals are made in all types 
—Self-Filling, Safety, Regular and 
Pocket. $2.50, $4.00, $5.00 and up. 
Sold at the Best Stores 
Avoid Substitutes. Folder on Request. 


L E Waterman Company, 191 Broadway, New York 
Boston Chicago San Francisco Montreal 
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24th Successful Year 
(1893-1917) 


Light Twelve” 


“America’s First Car’? $2095 


This Advertisement Was Written By 
Haynes Owners 


We recently wrote to thousands of Haynes “Light Six” owners and asked “What 
Haynes feature most appeals to you.?” Each separate sentence which 
follows is a different Haynes owner’s verbatim reply to this question. 


“All of the car is .” “Staying qualities, “A pick-up so you can go around ’em.” 
good workmanshi materials, make the repair © “Smooth, rapid acceleration.” “It is gone before 
expenses very slight.” the other fellow gets started.” 

“Holds to the road at high speed.” “Clings “Easy to steer.” “Easy and simple control.” 
to the road on sharp curves.” “Always brings  “‘Best in the world for a lady driver.” 


me in.” “Ev easy to get at for ing and 

“Power at slow speeds.” “Heavy pulling repairs.” Simple and Buile to 
-capacity.” “Runs fast with little effort.” “Vibra- care for.” 
tionless - motor.” “Quiet running.” “A cool “Easy on tires.” “Economy of gas and oil.” 
engine. “Small upkeep and high +4 

“On long hills gains in yl “No hill too ~—_—of operating and repair bills.” 

igh to climb.” “I have bed a lot of hard “Handsome body lines.” “Beauty and sturdi- 

hills on high at ten miles an hour speed.” ness.” ‘No better car made—I have visited the 

“One to 60 miles per hour on high.” “Flex- _—_ factory and know it is built right.” “If I had to 
ibility regardless of grade and load.” “Flexible buy again, a Haynes for mine.” (This last owner 
in heavy traffic.” has driven 21,650 miles since August, 1915.) 

THE HAYNES AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, 72 So. Main Street, Kokomo, Indiana 

Haynes “Light Six” ——Open Cars Haynes “Light Twelve’’— Open Cars 
Five-Passenger Touring Car. Catalog of Haynes “Light Six” Five-Passenger Touring Car. . 
and “Light Twelve” models— 
with name of nearest repre- : 
sentative—on request. Seven- Spee 
Wire Wheels included O. B. Kokomo 
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